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Are  you  g(>lliiig  the  ulintxst  from  your  advertising  funds  in  the  Chicago  market?  With  millions 
of  new  moni‘y  increasing  your  potential  here,  you  put  your  advertising  drive  in  high  gear  when 
you  I  aild  your  program  around  the  Tribune. 

Tribune  total  n»*t  paid  circulation  during  May  averagtid  in  excess  of  1,000,000  on  weekdays 
and  over  1. 1 00,000  on  Sundays.  This  was  510,000  more  total  daily  circulation  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  delivered  —  and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivtTcd  515.000  more  than  the  second  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper 
and  7 10,000  more  than  the  third  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper. 

When  you  can  have  more,  why  lake  less?  To  get  maximum  return  from  your  promotional  funds 
in  the  Chicago  market,  build  your  program  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  the  lowest  in  America. 

Chicago  retailers  during  the  first  fire  months  of  this 
year  placed  in  the  Tribune  more  of  their  advertising 
budgets  than  they  placed  in  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 
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may  average  net  paid  total  CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  OVER  1,000,000  -  SUNDAY,  OVER  1,100,000 
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f  he  British  Prime  Minister  tells 
Commons  that  the  newspapers  were 
more  fully  informed  on  the  battle  for 
Egypt  than  the  government  itself. 

The  reason:  “War  correspondents 
were  allowed  to  roam  all  over  the 
battlefield,  to  take  their  chances  of 
being  killed.  This  is  what  the  press 
has  always  asked  for  and  this  is  what 
they  got.” 

Associated  Press  reporters  took 
plenty  of  chances  as  they  have  from 
the  start  of  the  African  campaign 
when  an  AP  correspondent,  Godfrey 
H.  P.  Anderson,  was  captured  by  the 
Italians. 


AP  man  Harry  Crockett  suffered  in 
juries  when  he  dived  under  a  truck  to 
escape  Nazi  dive  bombers. 


AP  veteran  Edward  Kennedy,  Pulitz 
er  Prize  winner  Larry  Allen  and  many 
others  stayed  on  the  job  night  and  day 
to  send  ALL  the  news  to  this  and  1400 


other  Associated  Press  newspapers 


They  take  their  chances.  Yes. 


But  it*s  all  in  the  day’s  work,  the 
kind  of  work  that  has  kept  AP  news¬ 
papers  First  at  the  Front  for  a  Century! 


KENNEDY 


ALLEN 


CROCKEH 


ANDERSON 
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•  What  Every  Adveriising 
And  Marketing  Man  Needs 
To  Know  About  Baltimore 

Here  is  a  vivid  word  picture  of  a  great 
changing  market— that  part  of  Baltimore 
most  affected  by  booming  war  industries. 

The  story  here  presented  in  condensed 
form  originally  appeared  in  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sunday  Sun  Magazine,  June  28. 


It's  pay-day  at  the  shipyards 


Changing  Baltimore— Where  War's  Visible 


By  LEE  McCARDELL 

Mr.  MeCardell  is  a  Sunpaper  staff  writer 
who  recently  visited  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  he  observed  the  impact  of  the  war 
upon  many  localities  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Now  he  tells  how  the  war  is 
affecting  his  own  home  town. 

Silk  shirts  are  back  in  the  window  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  Ligh.t  street  stores  that  sell 
workmen’s  overalls  and  leather  gloves.  Not 
real  silk,  but  the  next  thing  to  it.  Soft,  sheeny 
celanese  and  rayon,  all  shades.  Men’s  shirts 
that  sell  for  $2.95  apiece. 

Other  stores,  near  the  Cross  Street  Market, 
are  showing  costume  jewelry,  glass  flowers 
mounted  on  imitation  gold,  at  $4.75  the 
flower.  And  toilet  articles  of  gilt  and  glass, 
with  framed  photographs  of  movie  stars,  in 
plush-lined  cases,  at  $7.95  the  set.  And  $25 
combination  radio-cellarets,  white  plastic 
cabinets  saddled  with  a  dozen  gold-rimmed 
glasses  and  a  brace  of  whiskey  decanters.  .  . 

You  may  think  it  unreasonable  and  ill- 
timed  for  so  many  other  people,  a  lot  of  them 
employed  directly  in  essential  war  industries, 
to  be  buying  $2.95  silk  shirts,  $4.75  glass 
flowers,  picnic  baskets,  bathing  suits.  Ashing 
tackle,  vacuum  jugs.  You  may  think  these 
people  callous  toward  war,  lacking  in  pa¬ 
triotism,  unconcerned  over  the  future.  In  the 
case  of  certain  individuals  you  may  be  right. 

But  as  a  group,  the  masses  of  working 
people  probably  are  more  aware  of  the  war 
than  you  and  your  neighbors  are.  .  . 

There's  Mass  Employment 
You  see  the  war  every  day  if  you  work  in 
a  shipyard  or  an  airplane  factory.  You  see  it 
in  terms  of  mass  employment,  mass  trans¬ 
portation,  mass  production.  Vast  parking  lots. 
Overcrowded  street  cars.  Roaring  shops. 
Trainloads  of  airplane  engines.  Bombers  in 
the  making.  Bombers  complete.  Trainloads 
of  fabricated  steel.  Giant  cranes.  Tankers. 
Transports.  Cargo  ships. 

You  see  it  every  day  if  you  work  anywhere 
on  the  waterfront.  You  see  it  in  loaded  freight 
cars  backing  out  onto  docks.  In  armed  ships 
stowing  cargoes  of  steel  ingots,  cotton  bales, 
tood,  munitions.  In  shattered  tankers  and 
damaged  freighters  that  come  limping  up  the 
channel  for  repairs  after  rough  encounters 
twth  enemy  submarines  at  sea. 


You  see  the  war  in  the  Mount  Clare  shops 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  where 
two  shifts  of  railroad  mechanics — (“we  could 
use  three  shifts  if  we  could  get  the  men”) — 
work  day  and  night  in  foundries,  machine 
shops,  car  repair  shops  and  the  great  locomo¬ 
tive  erecting  shed  to  keep  ’em  rolling. 

New  Life  And  New  Living 

You  see  it  throughout  the  entire  Mount 
Clare  neighborhood  whose  comer  grocers  and 
row  householders  are  abustle  with  new  life 
and  new  living  after  long  years  of  depression. 
You  see  the  same  thing  in  a  hundred  other 
industrial  and  semi-industrial  sections. 

You  see  it  on  Thames  street,  whose  shabby 
bars  are  being  repainted.  You  see  it  on  Hull 
street  where  young  sailors,  between  rounds 
of  rum-cokes,  dance  to  a  tavern  juke  box  with 
a  barmaid  who  skips  around  the  counter 
wearing  one  of  the  sailor’s  h^ts.  (“Two  more 
beers!”  shouts  a  customer.  “i<o,  *  me 

out,”  says  his  companion.  “Sissy!”  hisses  tue 
dancing  barmaid. ) 

You  see  it  in  “The  Block”  on  East  Balti¬ 
more  street,  in  the  night  clubs  whose  female 
entertainers  complained  a  few  years  ago  that 
“money’s  tight.”  It  isn’t  tight  now.  There 
aren’t  as  many  traveling  salesmen  among 
the  spenders  down  there  now  as  there  used 
to  be.  But  they  can’t  squeeze  in  any  more 
soldiers.  And  a  whole  ring  of  new  hot  spots, 
for  the  convenience  of  war  workers,  has 
sprung  up  in  the  neighborhoods  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  old  city. 

In  The  Money  Now 

On  lower  Bond  street,  which  plumbed  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  people  are  wolfing 
crabs  and  beer  in  seafood  houses  where 
Negro  piano  players  hammer  away  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  Polish  orchestra  that  is 
thumping  polkas  farther  up  the  street.  War? 
Sure,  but  everybody’s  got  money  down  here 
now. 

Of  more  significance  are  the'  huge  throngs 
of  people  you  see  on  a  Saturday  night  in 
the  Cross  Street  Market  where  butchers 
and  bakers  and  produce  men  are  going  great 
guns,  where  crowded  footways  have  become 
carnival  midways  worked  by  pitchmen  bawl¬ 


ing  to  take  your  picture  or  sell  you  magic 
mending  fluid  and  trick  playing  cards.  .  . 

Perhaps  the  best  spot  of  all  in  which 
to  see  what  the  war  means  to  Baltimore, 
in  people,  is  Eastern  avenue  and  Conkling 
street  where,  on  a  good  busy  Saturday  night 
the  sidewalks  are  packed  and  jammed,  al¬ 
most  like  those  of  Lexihgton  and  Charles 
streets  at  Christmas  time,  with  countless 
baby  carriages  and  small  children  adrift  in 
the  tide. 

Automobiles  From  Everywhere 

Here  are  thousands  of  people — in  the  flesh, 
not  in  statistics — that  wartime  expansion  of 
industry  has  attracted  to  Baltimore.  Here, 
tightly  packed  along  the  curb,  are  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  which  many  of  them  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida.  .  .  .  You  can  ^ick 
out  the  cars  by  their  non-Maryland  license 
tags. 

Here  are  the  beggars,  the  blind  accordion 

yers,  the  Salvation  Army  lassies,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  solicitors,  the  gospel  bands,  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  fruit  and  flower  vendors  who 
follow  the  crowd.  Here  is  Highlandtown, 
transformed  by  war  into  an  amazing,  full- 
fledged  city  that  seems  to  throw  its  weight 
around  with  new  importance. 

Putting  It  Into  Bonds 

Many  of  the  people  who  crowd  these 
streets  are  drifters,  living  from  day  to  day. 
But  they  are  not  all  improvident.^  The  Poles 
and  Czechs  of  East  Baltimore,  whose  large 
and  industrious  family  groups  enjoy  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  thrift  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  are 
reported  to  be  salting  it  away  by  millions  In 
war  bonds.  .  . 

At  any  rate,  these  people  fit  the  scene. 
But  around  them  are  many  others  who  ob¬ 
viously  don't  and  never  will  belong  to  the 
Baltimore  that  you  have  known  for  the  last 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  years. 

A  lot  of  these  strangers  will  vanish  when 
the  war  is  over.  A  lot  of  them  will  stick. 
The  number  of  those  who  stick  will  be  large 
enough,  in  all  probability,  to  change  your 
town.  They’re  changing  it  now.  Between  them 
and  the  war  you  may  not  recognize  Balti¬ 
more  in  1962. 
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We  got  a  note  from  a  West  Coast  reader  the 
other  day.  It  was  penciled  on  an  engineering 
department  form  of  one  of  the  big  aircraft  com¬ 
panies  in  San  Diego.  Here’s  what  it  said: 

“During  our  lunch  hour  we  conducted  a 
check  in  our  department  to  see  what  newspaper 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  was  most  popular  out 
here.  Over  82%  said  The  New  York  Times. 
That  settled  our  argument  and  I’m  passing  the 
score  on  to  you.” 

We  get  lots  of  little  notes  like  this,  and  most 
welcome  they  are.  The  significant  thing  about 
them  is  that  the  score  is  always  the  same.  With 
intelligent,  thinking  people  everywhere.  The 
New  York  Times  is  popular  because  it  provides 
so  well" what  they  need  these  days — complete, 
accurate  and  unbiased  news. 
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Army  Balks  Davis’  Plans 
For  Press  at  Spies’  Trial 

Gen.  McCoy's  Rule  oi  Rigid  Secrecy  Defeats 
OWI  Chief's  Efforts  to  Give  Public 
Some  Information  on  It 


WASHINGTON,  July  9 — The  policy  of 
secrecy  in  connection  with  the  niili- 
tary  commission  trial  of  eight  Nazi 
saboteurs  spells  failure  for  the  efforts 
of  Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  to  give  to  the 
American  public  information  about 
the  sensational  hearings. 

The  president  of  the  military  com¬ 
mission,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy, 
has  laid  down  a  policy  of  rigid  secrecy 
whidi,  it  appears,  will  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect  throughout  the  trial  and  until  the 
verdict  has  been  reached  and  findings 
turned  over  to  President  Roosevelt 
for  release  to  the  public. 

Early  this  week  it  appeared  likely 
that  Davis,  who  had  conferred  with 
the  President  for  the  first  time  since 
his  appointment,  might  have  a  hand 
in  molding  the  policy  and  statements 
to  be  released  to  the  press.  Davis  in¬ 
dicated  at  that  time  that  he  intended 
to  confer  with  Gen.  McCoy.  How¬ 
ever,  the  General  has  since  made  it 
emphatic  that  the  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  to  remain  secret,  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  on  whose  authority 
this  action  is  taken. 

Davit,  Stimson  See  FDR 
Shortly  before  noon  today  Davis 
and  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  con¬ 
ferred  with  President  Roosevelt,  ap¬ 
parently  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
plan  of  making  partial  news  of  the 
trial  public. 

As  Davis  left  the  White  House  he 
told  reporters;  “Everything  comes 
from  the  commission,  if  anything 
comes.”  Asked  who  won  the  fight, 
Davis  replied:  ‘There  is  no  dissen¬ 
sion.”  Stimson  refused  to  comment. 

When  the  trial  recessed  at  noon, 
the  prosecutor.  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  still  pledged  to  secrecy,  told 
eager  reporters  the  trial  would  “re¬ 
sume  at  the  same  time  it  did  yes¬ 
terday,”  which  was  2  o’clock. 

Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  director,  only 
smiled  when  reporters  sought  en¬ 
lightenment  about  the  trial. 

Henry  Paynter,  spokesman  for  the 
OWI,  was  at  the  Justice  Department 
but  said  he  had  been  given  no  au¬ 
thority  by  Major  General  McCoy,  head 
of  the  Military  Commission,  to  release 
any  information  concerning  the  trial. 
He  was  there,  he  explained,  in  case 
McCoy  sent  for  him. 

Attempts  of  newspapermen  here 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  secrecy  have  been 
in  vain,  although  several  have  writ¬ 
ten  long  accounts  of  the  controversy 
between  the  OWI  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  only  to  have  their  stories 
'denied  by  government  officials  who 
;  have  been  quoted  as  sources  for 
information  concerning  attempts  to 
I  help  Davis  overcome  resistance  to 
jthe  non-publicity  attitude. 

I.  E.  Giltond,  duet  puolic  relations 
an  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
explained  that  his  department  has  no 


official  part  in  the  proceeding,  unless 
to  act  as  messenger  boy  in  case  G«i. 
McCoy  decides  to  release  a  statement 
to  the  press.  Then,  he  said,  the  de¬ 
partment  would  prepare  the  statement 
on  its  mimeograph  machines. 

Attorney  General  Biddle  has  been 
apologetic  to  reporters,  and  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  withholding  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  public  is  not  his  idea. 

Gilfond  agreed  that  Paynter,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Post  reporter  now 
attached  to  the  OWI,  had  been  avail¬ 
able  outside  the  trial  quarters  in  the 
Justice  Department  should  it  be  de¬ 
cided  that  the  ban  on  publicity  should 
be  lifted.  But,  he  said,  he  knew 
nothing  of  Paynter’s  attempts  to  clear 
publicity  with  Gen.  McCoy. 

Pitfalls  Sean  !■  Publicity 

In  Washington  there  are  several 
schools  of  thought  in  connection  with 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Army. 
First,  that  the  Army  has  a  job  to  do 
and  intends  to  do  it  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  and  no  publicity  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Second,  the  Army  and  FBI  do 
not  wish  information  as  to  how  the 
saboteurs  were  apprehended  to  be 
made  public  and  thereby  inform  the 
Nazi  government  of  police  methods  in 
this  country.  Another  angle  is  that 
certain  witnesses  for  the  government 
have  to  be  protected  from  Nazi  agents 


Gen.  McCoy  Explains 
Trial  Censorship 

The  silence  which  surrounded  the 
triel  of  the  Nezi  saboteurs  was 
broken  late  Thursday  afternoon  when 
General  KtcCoy  issued  a  three  para¬ 
graph  statement  about  Wednesday 
proceedings. 

Issued  in  the  name  of  General 
McCoy,  the  report  said:  "The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  closed,  necessarily  so, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  testimony, 
which  involves  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  lives  of  its 
soldiers,  sailors  and  citizens.” 

who  might  still  be  at  liberty  and 
operating  here. 

So  far  the  prosecution  has  been 
very  careful  in  bringing  witnesses  to 
trial  quarters,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Gerda  Melind,  of  Chicago,  former 
sweetheart  of  one  of  the  accused  men. 
Escorted  by  an  Army  officer,  Mrs. 
Melind  sought  to  dodge  photographers 
who  were  warned  by  the  officer  not 
to  take  pictures  of  the  witness.  Pic¬ 
tures  were  taken,  however. 

The  trial  is  almost  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  this  coimtry.  One  of  the 
most  important  involved  persons 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Davis  was  luncheon  guest  at  the 
White  House  last  week  and  he  indi¬ 
cated  following  his  conference  with 
the  President  that  his  agents,  through 
his  new  bureau,  would  have  access  to 
the  proceedings  and  be  in  position  to 
release  communiques. 

It  was  understood  at  that  time  that 
Davis  had  been  advised  to  confer  with 
War  Department  officials  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  nothing  materialized  subse¬ 
quently. 


Plans  for  OWI  Setup 
Awaited  in  Capital 


WASHINGTON,  July  8— Elmer  Davis, 

director  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  is  expected  to  annoiince  his 
organization  and  plan  of  operation 
sometime  this  week,  probably  Friday. 

Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  form  the 
new  organization  will  take,  and  gos¬ 
sip  has  it  that  the  program  has  been 
retarded  by  the  question  of  control 
and  authority  over  news  releases 
raised  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Another  factor  in  causing  delay  is 
believed  to  be  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  necessary  office  space  in  a  war- 
crowded  Capital.  When  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  Davis  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  OWI  will  immediately  begin 
operations  because  it  will  take  several 
days  or  the  week-end  to  carry  out 
plans.  Headquarters  are  expected  to 
be  in  the  new  Social  Security  Building 
which  also  houses  many  of  the  heads 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  former  newscaster  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  Jiuie 
15,  and  Davis  gave  up  a  $50,000-a- 
year  job  for  one  which  pays  only 
$10,000. 

Whether  department  heads  will 
be  offered  and  accept  appointments 
offered  to  them  is  a  matter  that  Davis’ 
coming  announcement  will  answer. 


The  names  of  several  government 
news  division  officials,  including 
Robert  W.  Horton,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation,  Office  of  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment,  have  been  mentioned  for  high 
berths  in  the  OWI  organization.  In 
addition,  several  prominent  news¬ 
paper  executives  have  been  stiggested 
as  candidates  for  appointment  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  branches  of  information 
service  to  be  provided  by  Davis’  office. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  new 
set  up. 

Davis,  it  has  been  learned,  has  been 
in  consultation  with  five  members  of 
the  publishing  industry  who  serve  as 
an  advisory  council  to  the  Ofiice  of 
War  Information.  This  group  served 
in  the  same  capacity  during  the  early 
organization  of  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures.  The  group  includes  Dwight 
Marvin,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  S<^iety  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Cranston  Williams,  general  manager, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  William  L.  Daley,  for  the 
National  Editorial  Association;  John 
W.  Potter,  president.  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association;  and  Charles  T.  Man- 
slup,  Sr.,  president.  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


House  Abandons 
Rate  Rise  on 
Second  Class  Moil 

Postmaster  General  Warns 
Higher  Rotes  Would  Drive 
Out  This  Class  of  Mail 

Washington,  July  9— Warned  by 
Postmaster  General  Walker  that  a 
proposed  change  in  second  and  third 
class  postal  rates  would  drive  this 
class  of  matter  from  the  mails,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  dropp^  its  once-approved  plan 
to  raise  approximately  $108,000,000 
annually.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  postal  policy  is 
a  matter  for  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  Committee. 

Walker  directed  committee  atten¬ 
tion  to  considerations  other  than  costs 
and  revenues  affecting  rates  on  pub¬ 
lications.  “There  has  long  been  an 
historic  policy  of  encouraging  by  low 
postal  rates  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  information;  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  policy  has  proved  success¬ 
ful  must  not  be  minimized,”  he  said. 
“Most  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  any  change  in  rates  which 
would  seriously  hamper  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  useful  information  or  which 
would  tend  to  dislocate  business  and 
industry.  The  public  has  been  af¬ 
forded  low  postal  service  rates  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  nation.” 

Walker  pointed  out  that  rates  for 
second  class  mail  are  not  generally 
fixed  on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
costs.  As  to  a  deficit  from  this  class 
of  mail,  he  said:  “It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  by  increasing  .second 
class  rates  four  and  a  half  times  that 
the  volume  of  second  class  matter  that 
was  in  the  mails  in  1941,  would  find 
its  way  into  the  mails  in  1943  at  these 
increased  rates. 

“The  probable  effect  would  be  to 
drive  second-class  matter  out  of  the 
mails.” 

■ 

More  Dailies  Raise 
Circulation  Rotes 

The  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News  Rec¬ 
ord  has  announced  a  rise  in  sub¬ 
scription  prices,  effective  Aug.  1.  By 
mail,  the  rate  increases  from  $3.50  to 
$4.00.  Beyond  third  zone,  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2.00  is  to  be  charged.  Single 
copy  rate  goes  to  three  cents.  City 
delivery  rate  will  be  15  cents  per 
week,  or  $5.00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times 
recently  increased  its  price  from  three 
to  four  cents  a  copy. 

WELLS  JOINS  OPA 

Washington,  July  8— Appointment 
of  William  H.  Wells,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  as  head  of  the  ^itorial  Branch 
of  the  Consumer  Division  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Director  Leon  Henderson. 
The  Editorial  Branch,  one  of  several 
divisions  set  up  under  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan,  will  prepare  the  educational 
and  information  materials  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  operating  branches  of 
OPA.  Wells  is  on  leave  from  Den- 
hard,  Pfeiffer,  and  Wells,  specialists  in 
advertising  for  book  publishers. 
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Reporter  Tells 
How  He  Covered 
Midway  Battle 

U.P.'s  Tyree  on  Bridge 
Of  Cruiser  14  Hours  .  .  . 
“Not  Conscioiis  oi  Danger" 

During  the  naval  battle  off  Midway 
Island,  United  Press  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  William  Tyree  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  one  of 
the  U.  S.  cruisers 
engaged  in  the 
action  for  14 
hours,  without 
rest  and  without 
food,  to  follow 
the  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion.  Tyree  told 
of  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Hawaii 
from  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  several 
weeks  widi  the 
fleet 

“The  events  of 
June  4 — the  decisive  day  at  Midway 
— ^packed  enough  electrifying  thrills 
for  a  lifetime,”  Tyree  said. 

“Correspondents  and  the  crew  had 
a  snack  of  sandwiches  and  oranges 
in  the  cruiser’s  ward  room  before 
dawn.  In  the  midst  of  the  meal  the 
bugler  sounded  an  alarm  that  meant 
we  had  contacted  the  enemy. 

Ckecelate  lor  Oaly  Feed 

“I  stuffed  a  chocolate  bar  into  my 
pocket  as  we  scrambled  to  battle  sta¬ 
tions.  That  was  all  the  food  I  had 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  But  it 
was  no  hardship.  There  was  so  much 
action,  so  much  drama  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  there  was  no  time  to  think 
of  anything  else.  No  one  talked,  ex¬ 
cept  to  curse  roundly  as  the  Japanese 
came  in  to  attack.” 

Tyree  said  the  first  Japanese  thrust 
came  shortly  before  mid-day. 

“From  then  \mtil  dusk  our  forces 
repelled  repeated  attacks  which 
reached  a  climax  in  a  fanatical  Jap 
thrust  with  torpedo  planes,”  he  said. 

“I  raced  from  one  vantage  point  to 
another  on  the  bridge  in  an  effort  to 
keep  track  of  the  action.  It  was  spec¬ 
tacular  to  see  our  fighter  planes  shoot¬ 
ing  down  the  Japanese  aircraft,  in¬ 
cluding  their  vaunted  Zeros  which 
burst  in  flame  as  they  were  hit. 

“As  the  torpedo  planes  roared  in,” 
Tyree  said,  “our  anti-aircraft  bat¬ 
teries  shook  the  cruiser.  Everyone 
cheered  as  we  blasted  two  torpedo 
planes  from  the  sky.  One  of  them 
exploded  so  near  we  could  see  the 
body  of  the  pilot  in  the  flaming 
wreckage.  His  rear  gunner  turned  a 
final,  desperate,  strafing  burst  of  gun¬ 
fire  on  our  bridge.  Bullets  spattered 
the  armor  sheeting  across  my  chest. 
I  wasn’t  conscious  of  being  in  danger. 
I  only  remember  joining  my  ship¬ 
mates  in  a  round  of  curses  which  left 
my  throat  raw  for  days  afterward.” 

Tyree  said  there  was  a  dive  bomb¬ 
ing  attack  on  another  vessel  of  the 
U.  S.  tadc  force  before  the  Japanese 
realized  the  plight  of  their  own  car¬ 
riers  and  escorting  vessels.  From 
then  on,  for  the  next  two  days,  he 
said,  everyone  kept  up  a  chatter  of 
optimism  and  whooped  at  each  new 
report  of  a  sunken  Japanese  ship. 

“Correspondents,”  Tyree  said,  “are 
accorded  every  courtesy  while  cover¬ 
ing  a  naval  battle.  I  had  a  sailor 
with  earphones  assigned  to  me.  He 
gave  me  every  important  report  on 
the  action.  A  communications  officer 
later  collected  voluminous  data  for 
my  notebook.  Important  successes 


William  Tyr«* 


were  announced  over  the  ship’s 
loudispeaker  system  to  the  entire 
crew.  Actually,  there  was  too  much 
information  available  for  today’s 
space-cramped  newspapers.” 

Tyree  said  the  uniform  aboard  ship 
is  the  regular  U.  S.  Army  corres¬ 
pondent’s  khaki  outfit.  The  navy 
provides  newsmen  with  laimdry  ser¬ 
vice,  meals  and  quarters. 

“All  a  reporter  has  to  take  along 
is  his  portable,”  Tyree  said,  “and  you 
can  believe  me,  it  gets  plenty  of 
action.” 

■ 

Woymack  Resigns 
From  War 
Labor  Board 

W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  Dea  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  last  week  re¬ 
signed  from  the 
War  Labor 
Board  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  issued  a 
statement  criti¬ 
cizing  its  oper- 
a  t  i  o  n  s .  Way- 
mack,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  member, 
was  one  of  the 
public  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the 
War  Labor 
Board. 

The  White 
House  made 
public  his  letter  of  resignation. 

Waymack  heartily  approved  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  administration’s 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  war  labor 
problem,  according  to  the  letter,  and 
he  described  the  “wage  stabilizing 
phase”  as  the  “current  big  job.” 

Wage  StobilizatieR 

The  letter  ended  by  pointing  out 
that  a  wage  stabilization  policy,  di¬ 
rected  by  President  Roosevelt  as  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  his 
anti-inflation  program,  has  not  yet 
been  developed,  but  is  being  ham¬ 
mered  out. 

Publication  of  this  letter  also  comes 
at  a  time  when  ^nphasis  is  being 
placed  by  various  administration 
members  on  the  lack  of  other  essen¬ 
tial  measures  to  make  the  President’s 
anti-inflationary  program  fully  ef¬ 
fective. 

Among  the  missing  measures  which 
have  been  referred  to,  aside  from  a 
stabilization  policy  are:  Funds  to  sub¬ 
sidize  distributors  for  increased  costs 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  price  rises; 
compulsory  savings;  and  stabilization 
of  farm  prices  at  a  desirable  level. 

Waymack  has  been  an  associate 
member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
sinqe  its  organization  immediately 
after  American  entrance  into  the  war. 


W.  W.  Waymack 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  15-16 — New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  summer  meeting,  Boston. 

July  17-18  —  Cleorgia  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Atlanta. 

July  17-18  —  Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  summer  conven¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  23-25— North  Carolina 
Press  Ann.,  70th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
Asheville. 

July  24-25 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  conven¬ 
tion,  Montgomery. 


and  has  served  on  important  labor 
cases,  including  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  case  and  others. 

“In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr. 
Waymack  took  occasion  ‘to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  with  these  convictions’; 


PretidcRt  Wot  Right 

“1.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  profoundly  right,  early  in 
the  war  crisis,  in  ignoring  the  nu¬ 
merous  dunces  who  wanted  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  international  war  effort 
by  starting  a  civil  war — ^by  clubbing 
labor  into  the  unity  of  sacrifices  in¬ 
stead  of  educating  and  leading. 

“2.  Despite  their  collapse,  the  earlier 
approaches  to  unity-behind-produc- 
tion  (the  mediation  board,  for  exam¬ 
ple)  were  necessary  and  useful  ap¬ 
proaches. 

“3.  The  tri-partite  tribunal  for  um¬ 
piring,  with  all  its  troubles,  is  right— 
the  only  possible  democratic  way. 

“4.  ’rile  early  arguers  for  clear-cut 
definition  of  national  labor  policies, 
policies  which  would  only  have  to  be 
‘applied’  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  had 
a  fair  theoretical  case,  and  they  served 
a  useful  purpose,  but  they  were  pre¬ 
mature  and  the  procedure  urged  was 
not  practical.  It  was  better  to  let  the 
tri-partite  board  hammer  out  much 


this.  ,  .  , 

“5.  The  board  has  done  a  good  job. 
le  four  public  members  have  neces- 
'rily  carried  the  burden,  and  car¬ 
ed  it  well.  I  believe  the  effects  are 
»od  for  the  present  and  will  have 
srmanent  significance. 

“6.  The  creation  of  a  pattern  ot 
lion  security,  as  part  of  our  way  of 
eeting  the  war,  is,  I  believe,  right 
id  constructive.  ']^e  giving  of  re^ 
id  adequate  meaning  to  the 
•nt’s  anti-inflation  program,  m  the 
age  stabilization  phase,  is  the  cur- 
mt  big  job  in  the  hammering  out  of 

Waymack  has  been  appointed  a  dele- 
ite  of  the  United  States  to  the  second 
iter-American  conference  on  agricul- 
ire  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  July  6 

I  16. 
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Madrid  Writers. 
"Forgotten  Men," 
Sigh  For  Stories 

Spanish  Censorship  Called 
Toughest  in  Europe  by 
Returned  AP  Correspondent 

By  LOUIS  NEVIN 

Former  Associated  Press  Corret' 

pondent  In  Madrid 

American  newspapermen  in  Madrid 
—there  were  two  when  I  left— call 
themselves  the  “Forgotten  Men”  of  f 
their  profession. 

The  chief  justification  for  their 
presence  in  Spain  is  to  serve  our  ' 
Latin  American  neighbors,  always  in¬ 
terested  in  news  from  the  mother 
country — and  to  be  on  the  spot  in 
case. 

Iheir  job  is  not  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  nor  is  it  pleasant.  Censorship  fa 
strict,  news  is  mostly  routine  two- 
line  dispatches  and  food  is  scarce  and 
expensive. 

We,  three,  Charles  S.  Foltz  Jr, 
Associated  F^ss  bureau  chief,  UB.’s 
Ralph  Forte  and  myself,  joined  up 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor  with  the 
foip  English  correspondents  in  Ma¬ 
drid  to  form  a  unit^  front.  Period¬ 
ical  luncheons  are  held  to  which  some 
celebrity,  Spanish  or  international,  fa 
invited. 


Earopa’t  Toaghest  Camershlp 

Spanish  censorship,  bane  of  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  existence,  is  one  of  the 
toughest  in  Europe  and  the  censors 
carry  out  their  orders  to  the  letter. 

In  general,  no  news  of  crimes,  acd- 
dents  or  anything  else  in  any  way  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  country  may  be  filed. 
Most  news  about  Gibraltar  is  censor- 
able  and  the  movements  of  Generalis¬ 
simo  Franco  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Foreign  Minister  Ramon  Serrano 
Stmer,  may  not  be  reported  imtil  after 
the  official  communique  is  issued 
after  they  have  reach^  their  desti- 
naticm. 

Everything  except  routine  news  b 
submitted  to  a  mysterious  “higher  au¬ 
thority”  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Not  even  news  published  in  the 
controlled  national  press  or  in  the 
government’s  Official  Bulletin  is  safe 
from  the  censor’s  scissors  when  it  is 
to  be  sent  abroad. 

Axis  newspapermen,  of  course,  are 
uncensored  and  the  Frenchmen  have 
the  right  to  telephone  their  copy  to 
Vichy  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Spanish  Papers  Pre-Axis 

Daily  articles  from  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  EFE  agency  are 
widely  read  in  Madrid.  Francisco 
Lucientes  in  New  York  and  Ramon 
Assia  in  London  are  the  most  popular 
because  readers  feel  they  are  the  most 
pro-Ally. 

The  Catholic  morning  YA,  least 
pro-Axis  of  the  capital’s  press,  is  the 
only  Madrid  newspaper  which  pub¬ 
lishes  either  Assia  or  Lucientes. 

All  Spanish  newspapers,  of  cours^ 
show  a  strong  pro-Axis  bias  and  it  is 
hard  on  your  temper  seeing  your 
country  and  ideals  and  friends  at¬ 
tacked  and  derided  almost  daily. 


,  I 


Both  of  America’s  press  represents-  ' 
fives  in  Spain  are  prominent  in  Ma-  ; 
drid’s  Anglo-American  colony:  Folti 
just  completed  his  term  as  president 
of  the  Coric  Club,  a  friendly  organiza-  f 
tion  of  Anglo-Americans  which  meets  ; 
weekly,  and  Forte  is  now  secretary. 

Both  were  sighing  for  a  decent,  page 
one  story,  when  I  left  Madrid  to  sail 
on  the  D^ttningholm,  as  they  have 
been  doing  ever  since  they  arrived  in 
Spain. 
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Roanoke  “Package”  Plan  Brought 
39,000  Ad  Inches  in  3  Years 

43%  Sold  39  Months  Ago  Are  Still  in  Paper  . . . 
t  Plan  Responsible  Without  Direction  for 

27,71 1  Inches  of  Space  in  Lost  27  Months 
By  CHARLES  H.  CARSON 

]  Director  of  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News, 

f  r  And  Originator  of  the  “VISUAD"  Plan  of  Selling  Small  Space 
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those  little  sugar  coated  pellets 

for  non-advertisers  and  also  the 
spasmodic  ones  that  we  wrapped  up 
attractively  in  a  single  package  and 
sold  to  our  non-believers  in  consistent 
doses  back  in  1938  and  1939— are  still 
as  I  said  then,  “just  what  the  doctor 
ordered,”  and  are  still  at  work  as 
any  regular  medicine  should  work. 

Not  since  the  first  12  months  have 
we  touched  these  small  fellows  we 
started  off  in  1938.  We  purposely 
stopped  selling  our  plan  in  packages 
when  our  first  year  at  doing  so  had 
been  completed,  in  order  to  make  a 
unique  test  and  to  find  out  just  what 
would  happen  to  them  when  once 
they  were  really  sold  on  advertising. 
For  the  past  two  years  and  three 
months  we  have  been  letting  them 
nm  as  they  please,  and  have  just 
checked  up  to  see  what  has  been 
going  on. 

You’ll  be  siuT)rised — for  we  were. 

43%  Still  in  Paper 

In  brief,  here  is  what  happened. 
Of  the  65  accounts  solds  in  1938  and 
1939,  43%  of  them  are  still  in  the  paper 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  the  two 
years  and  three  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  sold  them  and  left 
them — we  have  received  a  total  of 
27,711  inches  of  space  from  them. 
This  means  that  in  their  second  12 
months,  a  smaller  number  of  accounts 
used  1,412  inches  more  space  than  in 
their  first  year,  and  that  within  the 
past  15  months  or  three  years  after 
being  sold  they  have  done  2,983  inches 
more  than  in  their  first  12  months. 

You  may  remember  that  in  the  Jan. 
28,  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I  wrote 
an  article  stating  that  we  had  started 
selling  these  little  fellows  packages  of 
advertising  through  the  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  method  we  called  the  “VIS¬ 
UAD.”  We  sold  45  of  these  small  ac¬ 
counts  in  30  days.  Then  in  the  June 
10,  1939  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
I  made  the  prediction  that,  judging 
from  the  way  things  were  going  after 
a  six  months’  trial,  (his  plan  would 
be  responsible  for  at  least  a  total  of 
$15,000  in  new  business.  When  the 
12  months  were  completed,  this  busi¬ 
ness  amounted  to  $19,339.30 — and  re¬ 
member,  with  those  accounts  we 
maintained  from  these  first  sales,  we 
did  a  larger  volume  of  business  the 
second  year  and  also  the  last  15  months 
(or  over  three  years  later),  than  we 
did  the  first  year  they  were  sold. 

But  perhaps  figures — cold  figures — 
will  be  more  to  your  liking,  if  you  are 
interested  right  now  in  getting  more 
business.  Well,  here  they  are,  and 
you  fellows  who  at  various  conven¬ 
tions  where  we  have  discussed  the 
matter  and  who  have  warned  that  “it 
can’t  last” — read  them  and  ponder. 

Meathly  Racord 

From  October,  1938,  to  October, 
1939,  we  sold  a  total  of  65  of  these 
small  package  campaigns,  each  for  a 
three  month  period.  Some  of  them 
ran  only  a  month  or  so,  others  com¬ 
pleted  the  three-month  plan.  Each 
campaign  was  for  two  combinations  of 


three-inch  by  one 

column  advertise- 

year  after  we  started  them. 

or  72% 

ments  each  week. 

Some  of  them 

of  those  we  had  sold.  And 

here  is 

dropped  out  because  of  bad 

credit 

what  those  47 

did  in  their 

second 

But  in  the  12-month  period 

here  is 

year,  while  we 

were  watching,  but 

the  record: 

letting  them  do 

as  they  pleased; 

Accounts 

Inches 

Accounts 

Inches 

Month 

Running 

Used 

Month 

Running 

Used 

October  (1938)  . . . 

...  26 

507 

October  (1939) 

.  38 

1,331 

November  . 

...  34 

1,324 

November  . 

.  37 

1,322 

December  . 

...  38 

1,765 

December  . 

.  42 

1,455 

January  (1939)  . . . 

...  34 

1,050 

January  (1940) 

.  29 

1,010 

February  . 

...  26 

694 

February  . 

.  34 

941 

March  . 

...  27 

731 

March  . 

.  38 

1,498 

April  . 

...  37 

1,030 

April  . 

.  38 

1,332 

May  . 

...  39 

1,169 

May  . 

.  32 

1,163 

June  . 

...  35 

1,021 

June  . 

.  31 

900 

July  . 

...  28 

462 

July  . 

.  29 

642 

August  . 

...  28 

723 

August  . 

.  28 

672 

September  . 

...  30 

1,182 

September  . . . . 

.  26 

804 

Total  . 

11,658 

Total  . 

13,070 

We  decided  to  lay  off  selling  these  Can  you  see  what  happened?  The 
small  merchants  on  this  package  cam-  majority  of  those  we  first  sold,  or 
paign  and  let  the  accounts  that  had  72%  were  really  sold  on  advertising 
been  sold  and  who  were  still  with  us,  in  the  first  place.  Then  you  see  by 
go  through  an  experimental  furnace  the  table  that  57%  of  those  we  started 
and  see  what  would  happen — this  de-  with  on  their  own  initiative  in  Octo- 
cision  being  made  in  October,  1939,  ber,  1939  were  still  in  the  paper  a 
after  we  had  been  working  on  this  year  later  walking  alone.  Those  who 
plan  for  one  year.  Of  course,  we  con-  were  infants  in  1938  and  1939  had 
tinned  to  service  those  still  running  grown  up  in  1939  and  1940  and  topped 
in  the  paper,  but  we  did  not  try  to  their  infant  year  by  1,412  inches  more, 
influence  their  choice  of  days,  the  Ran  on  Own  Schcdulat 

amount  of  space  they  were  to  use.  Remember  these  former  “little  fel- 
or  the  number  of  insertions.  In  effect  lows”  were  running  their  advertising 
we  said  something  like  this:  as  they  wanted  to.  We  do  take  credit 

72%  Left  After  Year  for  the  fact  that  they  were  first  sold 

“Now  we  brought  you  fellows  into  on  advertising  through  the  “VISUAD” 
the  paper  to  show  you  that  straight,  presentation.  Even  some  of  those  who 
honest-to-goodness,  serious  frequency  had  been  spasmodic  advertisers  before 
of  insertion  will  pay  even  the  smallest  were  most  assuredly  helped  by  the 
business  house.  After  the  past  12  “VISUAD”  presentation  and  the  pack- 
months  you  have  grown  up,  so  take  age  idea.  But  now  they  were  running 
it  yourself  and  let’s  see  how  you  can  on  schedule.s  that  they  wanted  and 
do  it.  We  are  here  ready  to  help  space  they  felt  they  could  use. 
you,  but  you  are  a  full  fledged  adver-  Now  let’s  take  an  example  or  so. 
tiser  now — so  get  going.”  Here  is  that  underselling  store.  The 

And  they  “got  going!”  first  year  he  ran  his  regular  six  inches 

Starting  October,  1939,  we  had  56  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
of  the  65  accounts  we  had  sold  who  and  then  kept  on  doing  it.  The  sec- 
were  still  in  the  paper  in  one  form  or  ond  year  he  used  a  total  of  253  inches 
another.  Some  were  on  the  same  as  he  pleased.  Here  is  a  nursery 
schedule  we  sold  them,  others  run-  that  had  been  in  with  one  inch  a 
ning  once  a  week,  others  twice  a  week.  He  closed  his  second  year  with 
month,  etc.  At  the  start,  of  these  56  a  total  of  391  inches.  Here  is  a  furni- 
we  lost  nine  in  this  manner;  one  was  ture  store  on  a  side  street  that  had 
transferred  to  national  advertising;  done  little  if  any  advertising.  He 
three  were  dropped  on  account  of  came  through  the  second  year  with 
bad  credit;  two  consolidated  with  an-  924  inches.  Here  is  an  upstairs  men’s 
other  or  a  parent  store;  one  went  out  clothing  store  who  had  never  adver- 
of  business  and  two  of  them  just  fell  tised.  He  ran  his  six  inches  a  week 
out  of  their  own  accord,  reason  un-  for  three  months,  kept  it  up  for  the 
known.  remainder  of  the  year  and  also  the 

This  left  47  of  these  original  ac-  second  year, 
counts  who  were  still  in  the  paper  one  In  the  third  year  plus  the  last  three 


ADVERTISED  BRANDS  GET  PRICE  DIFFERENTIAL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  6 — The  market  price  differential  in  favor  of 
advertised  brands  is  not  available  to  unadvertised  brands  under  the 
general  price  ceiling  order,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  ruled. 
OPA  had  been  asked:  “In  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  an  imadvertised 
brand  of  any  commodity,  may  a  canner  use  the  maximum  price  of  a  canner 
of  a  nationally  advertised  brand?”  The  answer  is:  “No.  He  must  take  the 
maximum  price  of  the  most  closely  competitive  canner  of  an  unadvertised 
brand  for  the  same  brand  and  container  size.  Canners  of  private  label  or 
imadvertised  brands  are  not  using  the  same  general  merchandising  methods 
as  canners  of  nationally  advertised  brands.” 


months  of  1941,  43%  are  still  in  the 
paper  and  in  this  period  have  been 
responsible  for  14,641  inches  of  space. 

So  what’s  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Will  your  plan  of  selling  the 
little  man  in  packages  of  advertising 
hold  him  in  the  paper?”  It  is  just 
this.  Since  the  inception  of  this  plan 
on  the  Roanoke  papers,  it  has  been 
responsible  for  a  total  of  over  39,000 
inches  of  space,  which  amounts  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60,000  worth  of  business  at  our 
rate. 

Salvation  for  Local  Advertising 

The  answer  is  plain  to  us  here  in 
Roanoke.  We  have  sold  them  once, 
we  have  seen  that  they  want  to  stay 
in  and  will  continue  to  advertise. 
And  one  other  thing  we  see  and  real¬ 
ize  now.  This  plan  started  three  years 
ago  is  i>erhaps  the  only  salvation  we 
see  in  sight  right  now  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  on  this  or  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  That  small  man,  that  little 
man,  that  inconsistent,  spasmodic  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  GOT  to  be  sold  on  a 
package  plan  of  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing — to  make  up  in  part  for  what  we 
are  losing  with  the  larger  ones. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  we  are 
again  starting  out  to  do  here  in 
Roanoke.  We  are  once  more  going 
out  with  the  visual  presentation  plan 
to  sell  the  non-advertiser,  the  little 
advertiser,  the  spasmodic  advertiser 
on  a  pack  of  copy  to  run  consistently 
over  a  three-month  period  of  time 
and  with  an  increase  in  rate  as  of 
April  i. 

We  are  again  going  out  after  the 
little  fellow  who  “can’t  afford”  to 
advertise! 

He’s  the  man,  I  have  contended  for 
lo’  these  many  years  like  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness,  that  no  newspaper 
“can  afford”  to  do  without — especially 
in  this  uncertain  year  of  our  Lord, 
1942! 

■ 

Salter,  Vancouver  Sun 
President,  Resigns 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  July  6 — P.  J.  Sal¬ 
ter,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun  for  the  past  six 
years  and  since  1914  one  of  the  most 
active  officers  of  that  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  July  4.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Cromie,  vice-president,  is  also 
retiring. 

Mr.  Salter’s  resignation  marks  the 
end  of  a  long  association  with  owners 
of  the  Sun  and  the  staff.  A  native  of 
England,  he  came  to  Vancouver  30 
years  ago  and  first  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  accountant  on  the 
old  News- Advertiser,  owned  by  the 
late  J.  S.  H.  Matson  of  Victoria.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  associated 
with  the  late  Robert  J.  Cromie,  who 
acquired  control  of  the  Sun  and  was 
for  many  years  its  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Salter 
has  served  as  British  Columbia  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Press,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  British  Columbia  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  and  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  Welfare  Fund, 
the  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital,  the 
British  Columbia  Cancer  Foundation 
and  other  organizations. 

Robert  E.  Cromie,  eldest  son  of  the 
former  publisher,  had  been  an  officer 
of  the  company  since  1936  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
he  became  vice-president  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  associated  companies. 

Other  sons  of  the  late  R.  J.  Cromie 
will  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
business  organization  of  the  Sun  in 
future.  Don  Cromie,  who  returned 
from  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Toronto  Star  several  months  ago  to 
become  managing  editor,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity.  Roy  W.  Brown 
is  editorial  director. 


Pinkley  Returns 
From  World  Tour 
Of  SSJOOO  Miles 

U.P.  Executive  Praises 
"Most  Faithful"  Reporting 
Of  War  by  Desert  Writers 
By  WALTER  L  SCHNEIDER 

If  you  like  glamor  in  your  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  Virgil  Pinkley,  European 
business  manager  of  the  United  Press, 
can  give  it  to 
you  —  or  disillu¬ 
sion  you. 

Just  back  from 
a  year’s  55,000- 
mile  mostly-by- 
air  tour  of  the 
world’s  news 
fronts,  Pinkley 
can  fascinate  you 
with  tales  of 
first  -  hand  war 
reporting  in  Lib¬ 
ya’s  desert  war¬ 
fare,  or  he  can 
dispel  the  glam¬ 
orous  side  with  stories  of  what  the 
correspondents  are  going  through  to 
gather  the  news. 

He  points  out  that  the  strange  new 
type  of  warfare  on  the  desert,  which 
he  likens  to  a  sea  battle  being  fought 
on  land,  brought  the  greatest  mortal¬ 
ity  rate  for  war  correspondents  in 
this  or  any  other  war.  Of  33  corres¬ 
pondents  accredited  to  the  British  Im¬ 
perial  forces  when  he  was  in  Libya 
in  November,  two  were  killed  and 
three  captured  in  10  days,  and  three 
more  were  captured  in  the  following 
two  weeks. 

Eager  for  Actioa  Storiot 

In  the  extremely  mobile  fighting  re¬ 
porters  go  to  advanced  positions,  find 
themselves  cut  off  quickly,  and  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  because 
they  are  unarmed.  If  they  carried 
sidearms  or  even  a  machine  gun  they 
might  shoot  their  way  out  of  entrap¬ 
ment,  but  they  don’t  and  that’s  why 
so  many  have  been  captured,  says 
Pinkley. 

In  passing,  he  gives  tribute  to  the 
newspapermen  “who  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  eyewitness  stories  go  right 
into  the  front  in  tanks,  fly  in  the 
RAF  planes,  or  go  on  night  patrols  as 
sappers.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  as  faithful  a  job  has 
ever  been  done  of  portraying  war 
news  first  hand  as  the  boys  were  do¬ 
ing  in  Libya  and  are  doing  in  Egypt 
now,’’  he  comments. 

All  of  the  correspondents  have 
adopted  the  war  front  fatalism  that 
“unless  it’s  got  your  name  and  num¬ 
ber  on  it  you’re  safe’’— stupidity  and 
carelessness  excepted.  Pinkley  him¬ 
self  tells  of  the  toe  of  his  shoe  being 
shot  off  by  a  raiding  plane’s  cannon 
fire,  and  also  relates  how  a  machine- 
gun  bullet  from  a  dive-bomber  ripped 
through  his  scarf  and  only  scratched 
his  shoulder. 

Detcribei  Deserf  Raiding 

You  get  the  glamor  of  war  corres¬ 
pondence  when  he  tells  of  clipping  at 
300  miles  an  hour  in  an  RAF  Beau 
fighter  plane  never  flying  more  than 
15  feet  above  the  desert.  This  “cellar- 
ceiling”  is  used  to  avoid  detection  by 
the  enemy  and  to  discourage  attack  by 
their  dive  bombers,  which  often  crash 
in  going  after  a  plane  just  off  the 
ground. 

The  Beau  fighter,  a  magmfacent 
piece  of  machinery,”  fires  8,400  rounds 
a  minute  from  its  six  machine  guns 
and  four  air  cannon,  fired  simulta¬ 
neously.  On  Pinkley’s  700-mile  trip 
in  one  he  saw  the  pilot  and  gunner 
“do  plenty  of  killing”  on  three  raids 


on  enemy  positions.  To  a  question: 
“Do  you  get  sick  in  the  stomach  see¬ 
ing  so  many  men  leave  this  life?” 
Pinkley  responds:  “It’s  a  job  that’s 
got  to  be  done.  Besides,  you  move 
so  fast  you  haven’t  got  time  to  think  of 
it.  You  press  the  tip  and  a  thousand 
shells  spew  out.  Half  a  minute  later 
you’re  out  of  sight  of  what  you  at¬ 
tacked.” 

On  the  seamy  side,  Pinkley  tells  of 
the  desert’s  120-in-the-shade  heat 
and  the  plagues  of  insects,  not  for¬ 
getting  meager  rations  of  water  almost 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  “In 
the  summer  there  are  plagues  and 
plagues  of  flies  and  fleas,”  he  says. 
“There  is  no  place  in  the  world  except 
Ethiopia  where  there  are  so  many  flies 
and  fleas  per  square  inch.  The  devils 
crawl  up  your  nose  and  in  your  eyes. 
No  matter  how  hard  you  try  to  avoid 
it,  you  can’t  help  swallowing  some 
every  day  while  eating  and  talking. 
That,”  he  adds  facetiously,  “is  your 
meat  ration.” 

175,000  Miles  of  War  Traveliag 

To  Pinkley  the  tanks  in  which  some 
reporters  have  ridden  in  quest  of 
stories  are  worse  death  traps  than 
submarines.  If  your  tank  is  hit,  you’re 
roasted  to  death.  But  even  to  touch 
any  piece  of  metal  in  the  desert  heat 
means  a  blister  on  your  hand.  At 
night,  at  least  in  the  Tobruk  area, 
the  temperature  drops  to  20  or  25  de¬ 
grees  and  ice  forms  on  any  open 
water.  Reporters  at  the  front  lose 
from  10  to  20  po\mds  on  a  trip. 

London  was  among  the  points  he 
visited.  He  said  British  censorship 
has  improved  so  greatly  that  London 
bureau  messages  are  laid  down  on  the 
desk  in  New  York  within  one  and  a 
half  to  two  minutes  after  dispatch. 
“It’s  just  like  clockwork  now,”  he 
adds.  “The  boys  in  London,  inci¬ 
dentally,  feel  that  the  British  censor¬ 
ship  is  much  more  intelligent  than 
America’s.  They  say  we’re  going 
through  exactly  the  same  growing 
pains  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  British  had 
early  in  the  war.” 

Pinkley,  who  is  35  and  a  native  of 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  has  seen  his 
family  a  total  of  five  weeks  in  the 
last  three  years.  His  wife  met  his 
Clipper  plane  in  New  York  July  3, 
but  his  9-year-old  daughter,  to  whom 
he  is  almost  a  total  stranger,  is  in 
camp. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  traveled 
newspaper  executive,  Pinkley  has 
traveled  175,000  miles  since  the  war 
started  in  1939.  He  has  traveled  160,- 
000  miles  by  air  since  then,  visiting  43 
countries.  On  the  trip  just  ended 
he  visited  22  countries  to  open  new 
bureaus,  appoint  correspondents,  ar¬ 
range  communications  and  cover  the 
war  first  hand  on  occasion.  He  trav¬ 
eled  by  ox  cart,  in  India,  by  native 
dugouts  in  Iraq  and  Syria. 

■ 

SCRIBES  PAY  OWN  WAY 

Sports  writers  covering  Interna¬ 
tional  League  baseball  games  will 
buy  a  25  cent  War  Stamp  every  time 
they  enter  the  ball  parks.  Cy  Krit- 
zer  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  was 
named  president  of  the  group  which 
organized  to  promote  the  sale  of  the 
stamps.  Ernest  Lanigan,  public  re¬ 
lations  chief  of  the  league  and  former 
baseball  writer,  was  named  honorary 
chairman,  Ray  Roche  of  the  Jersey 
Journal  was  named  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

■ 

McAULIFFE  DIES 

Joseph  Jack  McAuliffe,  St.  Louis 
newspaperman  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
for  26  years,  died  July  9  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months.  Mr.  McAu¬ 
liffe,  who  had  retired  in  May,  1941, 
was  65. 


Ingersoll  Still 
1-A  After  Attack 
On  Draft  Board 

Publishes  Lengthy  Letter 
Before  Hearing  Charging 
Attempt  to  Kill  PM 

The  case  of  “Ralph  Ingersoll  vs. 
Draft  Board  No.  44,”  as  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  PM  headlined  it  in  his 
New  York  tabloid  July  7  on  the  eve  of 
a  hearing  to  reconsider  his  Selective 
Service  status,  attracted  widespread 
attention  this  week.  Less  than  24 
hours  after  he  met  with  his  local  board 
to  review  his  questionnaire.  Selective 
Service  headquarters  in  New  York 
announced  July  8  that  Ingersoll’s 
classification  “has  been  continued  in 
1-A.” 

Ingersoll,  who  accused  Board  44 
of  seeking  to  draft  him  “apparently 
because  it  doesn’t  like  PM.”  and  the 
tabloid’s  owner,  Marshall  Field,  who 
appealed  in  Ingersoll’s  behalf  recently 
when  the  editor  refused  to  seek  a  de¬ 
ferment,  have  until  July  27  to  file  an 
appeal. 

Seek*  "Unprejudiced"  Decision 

The  draft  board  itself  notified  Inger¬ 
soll  July  9  that  he  remained  in  class 
1-A  by  a  2-1  vote.  The  same  day 
the  New  York  Selective  Service  di¬ 
rector  ruled  that  Field’s  informal 
protest  would  be  recognized  as  a  for¬ 
mal  notice  of  appeal  if  Field  and  In¬ 
gersoll  so  desire.  An  appeal  from 
the  local  board’s  ruling  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  within  six  days. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Ingersoll  said: 

“My  letter  to  the  board,  which  its 
chairman  had  before  him  (at  the  July 
7  rehearing),  demanded  a  clean-cut, 
unprejudiced  decision  based  on  my 
relative  usefulness  in  the  war  effort 
in  my  present  capacity  as  editor  of 
PM  versus  my  usefulness  in  the  war 
effort  as  a  41-year-old  veteran  called 
back  to  the  Army.  The  board  did  not 
discuss  this  subject.  When  I  re¬ 
ceive  my  official  notification,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  it” 

Ingersoll’s  6,000-word  letter  to  the 
board  charged  that  his  case  was  “shot 
through  your  office  like  a  bolt  as  if 
it  were  a  laughable  matter  and  a  good 
joke  on  PM  and  a  lollypop  pacifier 
to  PM’s  so-called  competitors.”  It 
occupied  pages  2,  3  and  4  of  Tues¬ 
day’s  PM. 

Allegas  "Privata  Prajndiccs" 

He  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
being  drafted.  “What  I  am  kicking 
about  is  the  decision  being  made  by 
a  draft  board  which  has  betrayed 
prejudice  in  my  case — apparently  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  like  PM,”  he  said. 

Ingersoll  declared  that  it  was  almost 
automatic  for  an  executive  to  receive 
six  months  to  find  a  successor.  When 
he  reported  for  induction  June  24  he 
was  told  his  induction  had  been  de¬ 
layed  because  of  an  appeal  for  de¬ 
ferment  by  Mr.  Field,  who  said  the 
editor  was  indispensable  to  PM’s  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  rehearing  was  ordered 
by  Col.  A.  V.  McDermott,  New  York 
City  draft  director,  on  Mr.  Field’s 
protest  to  draft  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ingersoll  said  this  protest  was 
made  against  his  wishes. 

In  his  open  letter  to  the  board  In¬ 
gersoll  said: 

“At  my  hearing  on  the  night  of 
June  16,  one  of  you  said  to  me:  ‘Don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a  fitting  climax 
to  PM’s  career  to  have  it  end  with 
your  being  drafted  into  the  Army  as 
a  private?’  Were  you  drafting  me  in 
order  to  kill  PM  or  in  order  to  send 


an  able-bodied  combatant  to  fight  our 
enemies  as  PM  has  done  since  its 
inception?” 

“You  said:  ‘Wouldn’t  your  competi. 
tors  laugh  if  PM  went  out  of  business 
on  accoimt  of  your  being  inducted?’ 
Were  you  volunteering  to  help  former 
Ameriea  Firsters  and  isolationists  to 
kill  PM — or  were  you  sending  me  to 
kill  Nazis?  When  I  replied  that 
‘They’d  howl  with  delight,’  you  were 
much  amused  and  you  laughed  heart¬ 
ily.  Why?  Were  you  settling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  your  private  prejudices  or 
were  you  serving  your  country? 

“Gentlemen,  by  words  from  your 
own  mouth  and  by  your  precipitate 
acts,  by  your  unfair  silence  and  by 
your  self-contradictory  vacillation 
you  have  forced  me  to  believe  that 
you  are  prejudiced.  It  is  not  a  crime 
to  have  personal  prejudices.  But 
when  it  comes  to  using  the  democratic 
process  to  fulfill  the  demand  of  one’s 
prejudices — that,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  is  a  different  story.” 

■ 

Movity  Buys  Wcrtseka 
Times;  Wife  Is  Partner 

J.  Earle  Mavity,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Ledger  and  more  recently  business 
manager  of  the 
y  nsilanti 
(Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Wot- 
seka  (Ill.)  Daily 
Times.  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
vity  is  a  full 
partner  with  her 
husband  in  the 
ownership  of  the 
Times  and  will 
be  active  in  the 
business. 

The  Times  is  a 
73  -  year  -  old 
newspaper,  formerly  a  weekly  which 
became  a  daily  in  October,  1937.  Ihe 
retiring  management  is  the  outgrowfii 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Matthew  P. 
Kelly,  who  consolidated  the  old 
Democrat  and  Times  nearly  42  yean 
ago.  Mr.  Kelly  died  in  1935  and  his 
interest  was  taken  by  Maude  T.  Kelly. 
Mrs.  Kelly  was  inactive  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  She  died  in  April,  1941,  and  her 
interest  was  assumed  by  her  son, 
Ralph  Giles,  who  died  Jan.  29. 

C.  W.  Hinton,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Times,  died  in  ^ptember,  1941  and  his 
wife  has  also  been  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement  since  then.  Bernard  L 
White,  mechanical  superintendent  for 
26  years,  has  served  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  Mr.  Hinton’s  death.  Mr. 
White  became  a  minority  partner  in 
the  business. 

Mr.  Mavity,  the  new  owner  and 
publisher,  has  been  active  in  the 
newspaper  field  since  1921,  having 
started  with  his  father,  John  M. 
Mavity,  on  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Vidette-Messenger. 

■ 

Explosion  Hurts  Seven 
At  Biiltimore  Sun 

Baltimore,  July  7 — A  gas  explosion 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  composing  room 
rocked  the  block-long  newspaper 
building  this  morning,  blowing  out 
windows  overlooking  Baltimore  street 
and  injuring  seven  employes.  Ike 
injured — six  linotype  operators  and 
a  machinist — were  sent  to  University 
Hospital. 

The  force  of  the  blast  stripped  con¬ 
crete  from  a  steel-and-concrete  pil¬ 
lar,  and  debris  struck  the  Baltimore  4 
Ohio  Railway  Company  Building 
across  the  street 

Repairs  had  just  been  completed 
to  a  gas  line  feeding  a  bank  of  lino¬ 
types  from  which  gas  had  been  escap¬ 
ing. 


! 
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Bob  Casey  Back  After 
7  Months  In  Pacific 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ROBERT  J.  CASEY,  ex-cannoneer  and 
now  a  salty  tar  with  seven  months’ 
“deck  duty”  to  his  credit  aboard 
U.  S.  Navy  cruisers  in  the  Pacific, 
has  returned  to  home  port,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  after  having  seen  as 
much,  if  not  more  of  the  present 
World  War  than  any  other  newspaper 
correspondent. 

The  veteran  Daily  News  war  corre¬ 
spondent  arrived  in  Chicago  this 
week  from  Honolulu,  a  little  grayer, 
a  little  thinner,  but  still  the  same 
mellow  Bob  Casey,  who  set  out  to 
cover  this  war  immediately  after 
hostilities  broke  out  in  1939.  Capt. 
Casey  knows  what  war  is  like.  He 
served  in  the  last  World  War  as  an 
artilleryman  and  was  cited  for  brav¬ 
ery  under  fire.  He  has  been  under 
fire  in  the  present  conflict,  having  cov¬ 
ered  the  fall  of  France,  the  blitz  on 
London  and  the  Libyan  campaign  pri¬ 
or  to  this  country’s  entrance  into  the 
war. 

Under  Bombing 

Strangely  enough,  however,  Casey 
told  Editor  &  PxmLisHER  that  he  had 
experienced  more  actual  bombing  in 
one  week  in  London  than  he  had 
during  the  entire  time  he  was  with 
American  sea  forces  in  action  at  the 
Marshall  Islands,  in  the  Coral  Sea  and 
more  recently  at  Midway.  “The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  we  gave  ’em  a  lot  more 
than  they  gave  us,”  explained  Casey, 
who  said  the  Japs  were  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  shell  fire  a  lot  more  often 
than  were  the  Americans. 

He  says  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
hang  up  his  war  correspondent’s  uni¬ 
form  and  call  it  quits  for  a  while,  but 
the  gleam  in  his  eyes  gives  one  the 
impression  that  Bob  Casey’s  fat 
fingers  will  be  punching  out  a  story 
“at  the  front”  again  before  this  war 
is  over. 

Casey  is  thinner — he  says  he  has 
cheerfully  sacrificed  25  poimds  for 
his  country’s  war  effort — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  Navy’s  grub  didn’t  agree 
with  him,  or  perhaps  he  lost  a  few 
pounds  climbing  up  and  down  the 
ship’s  rigging  in  getting  to  and  from 
his  “observation  post”  during  the 
naval  engagements  he  witnessed.  He 
left  Chicago  for  San  Francisco,  Dec. 
8,  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  be¬ 
come  Daily  News  correspondent  with 
the  Pacific  fleet.  Now  that  he  is 
back,  he  confides  that  he  rather  likes 
to  cover  naval  battles,  in  preference 
to  land  action.  “Naval  engagements 
are  shorter  and  more  decisive,”  he 
explained. 

As  a  hard-bitten  correspondent 
accustomed  to  arguing  with  censors, 
Casey  let  it  be  known  that  while  he 
was  with  the  Pacific  fleet  he  covered 
a  mileage  equal  to  four  times  around 
the  world,  and  participated  in  many 
thrilling  adventures,  not  all  of  which 
he  has  been  at  liberty  to  write.  “When 
I  left  Hawaii,  a  delegation  of  naval 
censors  was  down  to  the  boat  to  see 
me  off,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

What  apparently  caused  the  usually 
amiable  Mr.  Casey  considerable  con¬ 
sternation  was  the  timing  of  Navy 
official  communiques  on  its  success¬ 
ful  sea  battles. 

The  long  lag  between  the  time  of 
battle  and  the  release  of  dispatches 
disturbed  Mr.  Casey  no  end. 

Casey  has  no  complaint  to  offer  as 
far  as  his  treatment  aboard  ship.  He 
was  permitted  to  roam  about  as  he 
pleased  and  was  given  a  “ringside” 
seat  when  the  ship  was  in  action. 


Casey  took  voluminous  notes  during 
the  time  they  were  under  fire  and 
wrote  his  stories  on  the  return  trip. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  confine  his 
activities  on  the  cruiser,  but  all  stories 
were  under  strict  censorship  at  the 
naval  base.  Casey  said  he  did  not 
object  to  deletions,  but  he  did  ob¬ 
ject  to  delay. 

Looking  at  the  Pacific  war  front 
through  the  eyes  of  a  seasoned  cor¬ 
respondent,  Bob  Casey  sees  no  point 
in  filing  “weather  reports”  when  there 
there  is  no  real  news  to  send.  He 
followed  that  policy  during  his  seven- 
month  tour  of  the  Pacific.  When 


Joe  Jones  Named 
A  Vice-President 
Of  United  Press 

Baillie  Says  Appointment 
Recognizes  Importance  of 
Foreign  Dept,  in  War 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  general  foreign 
manager,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Press,  it  was 
announced  last 
week  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  that 
organization. 
Jones’  election, 
Baillie  said, 
recognized  the 
increasing  re¬ 
sponsibilities 
and  the  growing 
importance  o  f 
the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
U.P.  in  a  world 
at  war. 

.  Jones,  45,  has 

life  of  Bob  Casey,  war  correspondent,  been  general  foreign  manager  of  the 
(There  is  still  another  side  to  Casey  U.P.  since  1937.  Prior  to  that  ap- 
— the  peace-time  reporter,  but  that’s  pointment,  Jones  served  as  foreign 
another  story  in  itself).  He  was  in  editor,  and  he  has  been  continuously 
the  retreat  from  Paris,  after  having  identified  with  the  growth  of  U.P. 


panied  the  attack  on  Marcus  and 
were  given  the  cleanup  position  in  the 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea — all  of  which 
was  a  minor  league  performance  in 
the  light  of  what  happened  at  Mid¬ 
way. 

“We  were  under  continuous  fire  of 
land  batteries  at  Wotje  (in  the 
Marshalls)  and  at  Wake.  We  were 
bombed  in  both  engagements  and  on 
our  return  from  Marcus.  Once  the 
captain — the  first  man  aboard  ship  to 
notice  that  we  were  being  bombed — 
saw  the  clunks  coming  down  out  of 
the  sun  like  a  pair  of  golden  sugar 
beets  before  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
knew  that  a  plane  was  about.  He 
threw  the  ship  over  on  her  beam  ends 
and  the  bombs  missed. 

“I  got  home  a  year  exactly  from 
the  day  I  arrived  in  New  York  after 
leaving  the  Middle  East,”  he  said. 
“It  looked  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  been 
away.  It  seems  that  the  Germans 
were  attacking  the  Russians  around 
Sevastopol,  Rommel  was  advancing 
in  Libya,  somebody  was  rationing 
sugar,  somebody  in  the  Navy  was  an¬ 
nouncing  that  we  could  control  the 
Pacific.  And  what  had  I  been  doing 
the  past  year?  I  still  wonder.” 

Thus  ends  another  chapter  in  the 


Joseph  L.  Jones 


previously  ridden  in  a  French  taxi 
cab  to  the  German  line  during  the 
“phoney  war”  period.  He  went 
through  the  worst  of  the  bombing  of 
London.  He  encountered  plenty  of 


service  to  foreign  clients  since  1922. 
Axis  News  Services  Shenaed 

“Newspapers  in  all  free  countries 
contuiue  to  depend  on  American 
preK  associations  for  a  large  part  of 


action  in  the  Mediterranean  enroute  their  world  news,”  Jones  said  “Sto^ 
to  Egypt,  and  he  woimd  up  his  stay  World  War  I,  editors  ’ 


Robert  J.  Casey 

there  was  action  to  report,  he  hauled 
out  his  typewriter  and  went  to  work. 
And  when  Bob  Casey  sets  out  to 
write,  the  words  pour  forth  with  an 
ease  that  is  typical  of  the  inimitable 
Casey.  In  writing  about  the  U.  S. 
Navy’s  victory  at  Midway,  Casey  filed 
one  dispatch  of  7,000  words,  imother 
story  of  4,000  words  and  two  others 
of  approximately  2,000  words  each. 

He  estimates,  however,  that  his 
total  cable  fees  for  the  seven  months, 
despite  the  high  rate  from  Hawaii, 
were  not  as  great  as  some  of  the 
other  Daily  News  correspondents  who 
file  dispatches  almost  daily. 

Arrived  in  Hawaii 

Casey  arrived  in  jittery  Honolulu 
on  the  first  ship  from  the  States  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Honolulu 
was  preparing  for  Christmas  at  a 
time  when  the  security  factor  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  pretty  low,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Casey.  “Things  got  better 
immediately  and  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,”  said  Casey.  “Ours  had  been 
the  first  ship  from  the  West  Coast 
since  the  blitz  and  we  brought  very 
little  but  steel  plates  and  dead-letter 
mail.  But  other  ships  came  in  con¬ 
voys  immediately  after  the  Army  fly¬ 
ing  fields  were  restocked  with  planes 
and  the  garrison  was  increased  until 
it  seemed  fit  to  fight.” 

He  left  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  fleet 
shortly  after  New  Year’s  Day.  Aboard 
a  heavy  cruiser,  Casey  and  his  ship¬ 
mates  patrolled  hundreds  of  islands. 
“I  was  in  all  of  the  engagements  in 
which  the  fleet  took  part,  except  the 
early  affair  of  the  Java  fleet  and  the 
later  attack  on  Rabaul,”  he  said.  “We 
took  active  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  Marshalls  and  Wake,  accom- 


abroad  by  reporting  the  desert  fight¬ 
ing  in  Libya,  where  he  “tired”  of  cen- 
son^ip.  Now  he  has  seven  more 
months  of  service  to  his  credit  as  a 
war  correspondent  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces. 

■ 

Wake  Attacker  Is 
Former  Newsman 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  7 — There 
was  a  particular  thrill  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  office  the  other  day  when 
there  came  a  flash  that  it  was  Art  W. 
Meehan — 38-year-old  Colonel  Mee¬ 
han — who  had  led  the  American 
bombing  squadron  that  smashed  at 
the  Japs  on  Wake  Island. 

The  Star  gave  Meehan  the  page 
one  “flag  line”  both  because  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Wake  Island  was  the  big 
news  of  the  night  and  also  because 
Art  once  worked  in  the  sports  room 
of  the  Star. 

Art  Meehan  was  still  in  high  school 
at  Indianapolis  when  he  became  a 
reporter  of  high  school  athletics  and 
also  copy  boy.  Then  he  went  to  In¬ 
diana  University  for  part  of  a  year, 
but  always  he  returned  to  the  Star 
to  work  during  summer  vacation. 

James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor 
of  the  Star,  recognized  Art  Meehan 
as  a  promising  young  man.  He  knew 
that  his  economic  situation  would 
not  permit  him  to  go  to  the  university 
more  than  one  term.  So  Stuart  rec¬ 
ommended  Meehan  to  the  then  Sena¬ 
tor  James  E.  Watson  for  appointment 
to  West  Point  Military  Academy,  a 
chance  for  free  schooling.  Art  was 
appointed  on  the  Stuart  sponsorship. 

NEW  HANNAGAN  JOB 

Steve  Hannagan,  nationally  known 
public  relations  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  press  relations  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Edsel  Ford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  has  announced. 
The  announcement  stated  a  bureau 
to  be  established  under  Hannagan’s 
direction  “will  be  responsible  for  the 
release  of  all  news  and  news  state¬ 
ments  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.” 


, ,  ,  ,  -  around  the 

world  have  had  25  years  to  compare 
the  methods  and  standards  of  news 
SCTvices  from  a  dozen  countries. 

*  government-con¬ 

trolled  forei^  news  agencies  decline, 
while  American  services  were  having 
their  greatest  expansion. 

“One  reason  for  this  is  clear:  No 
country  which  lacks  a  free  press 
has  any  news  service  that  is  sold  suc- 
TOssfully  abroad.  Axis  agencies  have 
found  that  even  their  throw-away 
news  won’t  be  printed  where  editors 
oon  get  facts  from  an  independent 
source. 

"That  means  that  American  re¬ 
porters  around  the  world  are  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  many  countries  be¬ 
sides  our  own.  Because  what  they 
wrrite  is  believed,  they  have  to  be 
right.” 

Started  News  Career  at  15 

Jones  started  his  newspaper  career 
at  the  age  of  15,  printing  a  one-page 
high  school  daily.  He  next  took  a 
job  as  printer’s  devil  on  the  West 
Plains  (Mo.)  Journal.  After  three 
years  in  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Jones  entered  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1922. 

Jones  joined  the  U  P.  night  news 
staff  in  New  York  in  1921  while  still 
attending  Columbia.  In  1922  he  was 
assigned  to  the  foreign  desk  and 
three  years  later  became  foreign  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1925  he  broadened  his  experi¬ 
ence  by  exchanging  places  with  the 
London  bureau  manager  and  spend¬ 
ing  a  year  in  the  British  capital. 
During  1928  and  1929  he  served  as 
relief  bureau  manager  in  Lima,  Peru, 
and  Santiago,  Chile,  and  later  worked 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  bureaus. 

■ 

BLACKOUT  EDITION 

Marking  the  first  all-night  blackout 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  June  24,  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal 
printed  its  first  page  for  the  next 
morning  by  reverse  plate  to  produce 
its  blackout  edition. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Ad  Standards  Raised 
By  British  Government 


Director  of  Lord  &  Thomas  London  Office  afternoon  Kin^sp^  Tim< 

1  1  «  newspaper  will  be  aired 

Believes  U.  S.  Should  Sponsor  the  same  executives  as  the 

Its  Own  Advertising  Drives  McLiSe^'^dSthiUS^ 

GOVERNMENT  paid  advertising  has  a  trial  basis  after  its  appointment  by  bloomer,  manning  editor 
raised  the  standards  of  advertising  the  committee.  C  1  i  f 

in  England,  William  B.  B.  Fergusson,  Answering  a  question  on  post-war  DlllZD©rg©r,  OlCuK  ^ 


START  T^.  p^  OPAAUoWS 

Kingsport,  Tenn.,  July  6 — ^Plans  for 
the  launching  of  a  morning  paper,  the 

Kingsport  News,  by  the  middle  of  *  ICliUUXIi  XOx 

July  were  announced  here  last  week  g  my  ■ 

by  the  Kingsport  Publishing  Co.  Like  OUDOT  IVO^^SpnXlt 
the  afternoon  Kingsport  Times,  the 

new  newspaper  will  be  directed  by  Paper  Must  Be  Designated 

the  same  executives  as  the  Times:  ■  j  tt__j  rWilw 

J.  W.  West,  general  manager;  W.  J.  tor 

McAuliffe,  editor-in-chief,  and  John  Rotogroviue  Printing 


Paper  Must  Be  Designated 
And  Used  Only  for 
Rotogroviue  Printing 


managing  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas’  advertising,  Mr.  Fergusson  said  he  R©tractiOIl 


London  office  said  in  a  New  York  in-  believed  the  government  would  con- 
terview  this  week.  Mr.  Fergusson,  tinue  its  advertising  activities  after 
whose  office  has  handled  some  of  the  the  war. 


’  B  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  6— A  price 

0..1  differential  above  the  maximum  price 

Sulzb©rg©r,  btcak  fj©t  ^^ed  for  “standard  newsprint”  has 
Critic's  R©traCtion  established  for  “Super  Standard” 

Ordered  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz-  newsprint  ^  Amendment  No.  2  to 
jrger,  Dubl4er  of  the  New  York  No.  130 


berger,  publisher 


most  important  government  drives 
believes  that  the  U.  S.  government 
should  also  use  paid  advertising. 

“In  something  as  vital  as  the  present 


B  .  ..  Times,  to  publicly  retract  in  letters  ^^tandarf  Newsprint  paper)  is^ed 

Newspaper  Rate  Up  satisfactory  to  both  parties  statements  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Newspaper  rates  are  up  between  he  made  about  him  and  Louis  Stark,  iSc  differential  must 

80  and  100%,  but  retail  advertising  in  veteran  Times  labor  reporter  and 

space  is  only  11%  of  the  pre-war  level.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  or  quit,  John  be  charg^  or  paid  iml^  the 


The  amount  of  the  differential  must 


Tr^Ur'^iS'^VwJ^XS'c^a^'*  Regular  or  natio^aTadverti^inTis  m:  C^Xd^T^er^^^^ea^r'^  a^ 

sponsor  its  own  advertising  cam-  Although  most  of  the  British  news-  his  errors  of  fact  thto  week  in  letters  rotogravure  process, 
paigns,  he  said.  -  . 


paigns,  ne  saia.  papers  are  now  printed  on  only  four  to  the  publisher  and  the  reporter.  U»«»  iRcreatlaq 

The  ^  British  public  now  looks  on  pages,  Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  feel  Publication  of  the  letters  sent  by  “Super  Standard”  newsprint  has 

advertising  with  greater  respect  than  that  any  essential  news  is  neglected.  Crawford  in  the  Guild  Reporter,  offi-  been  used  in  steadily  increasing 
ever  before  becai^  the  government  “I’ve  been  reading  your  papers  since  cial  organ  of  the  guild,  in  which  quantities  as  a  replacement  for  other 

is  using  it  for  vital  war  work,  Mr.  rny  arrival,  and  I  don’t  have  the  feel-  Crawford’s  letter  charging  Stark  with  processed  (newsprint)  papers,  such 

Fergusson  explained.  A  good  deal  ing  that  our  British  papers  have  been  bias  in  covering  CIO  news  and  the  as  “Rotogravure  Super”  and  “Roto- 


The  ^  British  public  now  looks  on  pages,  Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  feel  Publication  of  the  letters  sent  by 
advertising  with  greater  respect  than  that  any  essential  news  is  neglected.  Crawford  in  the  Guild  Reporter,  offi- 


of  objectionable  advertising,  partic-  missing  much  news.’ 


Times  publisher  with  an  anti-guild  gravure  E.  F.”  Its  price,  since  its 


ularly  in  the  patent  medicine  field.  As  a  result  of  restrictions  on  adver-  attitude  appeared  recently,  “will  close  introduction  in  1934,  has  been  sub- 

has  also  been  eliminated,  due  to  the  tising  space  in  newspapers,  two  medi-  the  incident  so  far  as  the  New  York  stantially  below  that  of  the  latter 

abundance  of  war  advertising.  urns  have  benefited  by  new  advertis-  Times  management  is  concerned,”  papers  although  it  has  always  been 

Mr.  Fergusson,  a  native  South  ing,  Mr.  Fergusson  said.  These  are  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote  this  week  to  the  sold,  because  of  higher  productira 


African,  was  once  cartoonist  on  the  the  commercial  movie  short  and  the  copyreader. 


Johannesburg  Star  and  studied  adver 


Commercial 


“I  am  sorry  that  what  to  my  mind  print, 


costs,  at  prices  above  standard  news- 


tising  at  Columbia  University.  Be-  which  do  not  mention  the  advertiser’s  represents  your  errors  of  judgment  Canadian  manufacturers  supply  all 
fore  joining  Lord  &  Thomas  in  Lon-  product  but  show  it  on  the  screen  still  persist,  but  I  recognize  that  vary-  of  the  products  to  American  con- 
don,  he  had  his  own  agenc>-  in  South  are  now  accepted  in  many  of  the  first  ing  backgrounds,  temperaments  and  sumers  who  use  it  for  pictorial,  mag- 


Politics  Doa't  Coant 


run  houses.  opportunities  are  responsible  for  di-  azine,  and  book  sections  and  Sunday 

Outdoor  advertising  is  virtually  dead  vergent  views,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote,  supplements.  Under  the  provisions 
jcause  of  the  blackouts.  Some  “The  latter,  if  within  the  framework  jhg  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No 


blackouts. 


The  Bn  K  ^  painted  signs  are  used  but  traffic  is  of  our  national  policy,  not  only  have 


J*  —  U  ..A  ^lAilAAnAA  ...  <•%  K"****’^'*  OAgAAO  eilC  iAOCXA  MUt  tiAilAi;  Ad  VMA  AACAIrAMAACAA  ^/VTAAC^  y  AAVV  V/AAAJT  AAOVC 

Sending  about  $10,^,0M  y  light.  their  place  in  a  sound  newspaper,  but 

advertising,  which  is  a  ou  c  o  ^  g  advertisers  were  doing  are  in  effect  an  essential  guarantee 

the  total  advertising  in  the  press,  he 

as  much  for  the  war  effort,  as  against  any  group’s  seizure  and  con- 


01  our  national  policy,  not  only  nave  130,  the  price  was  frozen  at  that  of 
their  plaM  in  a  sound  newspaper,  but  standard  newsprint  when  it  was  in- 
are  m  effect  an  essential  guarantee  eluded  in  the  definition  of  standard 


said. 

The  government  doesn’t  insist 


advertisers  in  England. 

However,  he  did  admit  that  com- 


iinsi  any  groups  seizure  ana  con-  newsorint. 
trol  of  news  channek.  Th^  amendment,  effective  July  8, 

Smee  the  guild  through  Its  action  1942^  ^stores  the  differential  which 


newsnaners  eive  its  ads  snecial  treat-  ^  L  ..wi  vu.u-  —  e - ,  1942  restores  the  differential  which 

mertTMr  Fere^nSp^  but  it  ’"Denver,  chose  to  mterest  itself  in  ior  to  the  issuance  of  the 

X^stosuch  Sti4  and  ilisuaUy  war  effort  than  the  British  Broad-  this  exchange  of  correspondence  and  regulation.  It  does  not  raise  the  price 
requests  suen  aiieiwon  ana  usu  >  casting  Co.  is  doing  for  the  British  make  of  it  what  a  Guild  News  Letter  j  narticular  oualitv  of  naner 

gets  It.  In  the  rubber  salvage  drive  Crawford  Case,’  I  am 

Mine  of  the  newspapers  gave  a^s  necessarily  mean  pleased  to  reassure  you,  as  president  j  ■  October*^l-15  *^1941  Users 

twice  as  much  space  as  contracted  for.  ^  ^  ^  Times  unit,  that  an  honest,  ac-  ‘ 

He  said  that  the  agencies  handlmg  ^  3  guildsman  will  always  be  wel- 


government  campaigns  did  not  feel 
obliged  to  use  all  newspapers  in  Eng¬ 
land.' 

“However,  if  we  decided  to  use 


c^m^  Tn  th;  Ne^  York  tLVs;  a^^^^  recognize  that  the  price  for  it 


Ad  Velumt  Is  Steady  corned  on  the  New  York  Tunes;  and 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  ad-  letter  is  to  be  posted  as  the 

vertising  since  the  Lord  &  Thomas  ""al  document  m  this  correspondence, 
office  issued  an  exhaustive  survey  of  ?  assurance 


VII  I.11C  A^CW  X  VA  fW  X  AAlIRTa.  allU  |_  ..t-  f  J*  ’A 

since  this  letter  is  to  be  posted  as  the  ^  newsprint, 

J _ _  .U! _ r_ _ J _  the  OPA  said. 


As  defined 


amendment 


Sunday  newspapers,  we’d  use  all  Sun-  ^ued  an  exhaustive  survey  of  steff  who  maTnot  ^  Standard”  newsprint  paper  is 

day  papers.”  war-advertising  in  Britain  six  months  „.T.u  .ill  “a  quality  of  standard  newsprint 


daypa'pers.”  ,  T^Sr  FeT^on  4d  sympathetic  with  Ae  ^ild  or  its  m^^  standard  newsprint 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  had  personal  ex-  ^^^VotomroTSvertUto;  is  about  the  “dement  that  honest  and  accurate  Paper  with  an  average  basis  weigk 
perience  handling  government  adver-  Volume  of  aa vertising  is  about  the  np^.g^ndsmen  will  also  always  be  P®*’  shipment  of  not  less  than  M 
....  «  ttnrl  aovc  flaflv  tKaf  SRITl©  RS  tDlS  tllTlc  Idst  VCflri  whlCn  IS  «  •  i  Dounds  to  noimdl  trddp  V3ri* 

tising  m  Britain  and  Mys  fetly  about  30%  of  the  pre-war  level.  It’s  welcomed  on  Ais  newspaper.  Only  ^XhTch  L  b^^™ 

politics  have  been  kept  out  of  the  ^  ^  „  by  preseivmg  balance  can  we  ^ard 

campaigns  Reverses  in  the  war,  such  as  the  ^®  ner  to  render  ff  mSe  ^itoble  tSn 

“The  advertismg  agency  and  not  ,  ,  Sineanore  or  Tobruk  are  not  “  renaer  it  more  suitoble  UM 

the  government  makes  up  the  sched-  ^  Crawford’s  letters  will  appear  in  the  ®®'^!Pr!"»  PfPf 


the  government 
ule,”  he  said. 


reflected  either  in  the  volume  or  the  r.X  !  .7  V  .u  n 
nature  of  advertising,  Mr.  Fergusson  ^  ®  ®  ^®  Reporter. 


for  printing  by  the  rotogravure  pro-  . 


Mr.  Fergusson  explained  that  in  declared, 
recent  months  various  government  “Cigarette  advertising  is  just  about 
campaigns  were  found  to  be  conflict-  finished,”  he  said,  explaining  that  the 
ing  with  one  another.  advertisers  stopped  voluntarily  since 


NEWSPRINT  USE  DOWN  The  price  differential  may  be  ap*  ['■ 

T  1  o  rr  .  1  plied  only  in  cases  where  the  manu- ;  ■ 

_ .  •  ,  ’  °  t  nPPi?T™c*  facturer  marks  the  container  or  wrap- 1  -j 


ing  wito  one  another.  advertisers  stopped  voluntarily  since  newsprint  consumption  of  all  U.  S.  -  ..  -  manni»r  whidi 

“One  ad  would  appeal  to  a  young  about  90%  of  tobacco  interests  in  f 1.®  tons  m  indiL£  it  is  sold  for  roto- 

man  to  join  the  Air  Corps,  and  an-  England  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Im-  May,  which  was  24,613  tons  or  7%  gravure  printing.  The  act  of  pur- 
other  would  urge  him  to  sign  up  with  pe^l  Tobacco  Co. _ _  Phasing  Sill  be"  construed  to  £  . 


the  Marines.”  “There’s  a  tendency  among  adver-  Par^  with  a  corres^ndmg  decrease  guarantee  to  OPA  that  the  paper  will  » 

istrj  S”i^L..Uon  iSs  appointed  a  7«  of  UiTSll'yalrelSd  ton?  Totarw^L're'Jrt^stS  of’di  j i 

coordinator  oladvermmgwh^^J^^^  Uf  SidrUa  own  i  to  rSS“d  U.  S.  publishers  d«rlined  3.242  tons  oS" 

is  to  see  that  the  various  government  Fergusson  reported.  during  May  and  amounted  to  614,180  ^®®®  ^  ^  price.  ^ 

drives  do  not  conflict.  Tiu  coordina-  ^  month,  the  re-  rvTCC/’^T  ircc  HTTU 

tion  has  caused  a  reduction  m  the  kt»  nort  shows.  The  corresnondine  stocks  iJlOOULVtO  UUltFUniii  B 


diiring  May  and  amounted  to  614,180  “  Z®®®  ^  ®'.^  P®>^  P"®®' 


JituTTgoveXenradvertis.  AC(iUIRES  AP  SERVICE 


tons  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  re¬ 
port  shows.  The  corresponding  stocks 
at  the  end  of  May,  1941,  and  1940  were 


DISSOLVES  CORPORATE 

Stoughton,  Wis.,  July  7 — Harold  W.  i 


ing  but  has  probably  increased  its  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  390,305  and  356,402  tons  respectively.  Quirt,  publisher  of  the  Stoughto» 


effectiveness,  the  agency  executive  bas  acquired  the  complete  news  ser-  it  is  indicated. 


Courier-Hub,  has  announced  that  the  | 


said.  vice  of  the  Associated  Press  on  an  Shipments  from  Canada  during  the  Courier-Hub  Publishing  Co.  estab- 

After  a  British  advertising  agency  exchange  of  news  basis,  effective  July  first  five  months  represented  71%  of  lished  in  1906  has  filed  notice  of  dis- 

has  been  appointed  by  a  special  gov-  1.  Under  terms  of  the  exchange  the  total  U.  S.  supply  compared  with  solution  of  its  corporate  structurt 

enunent  committee  to  handle  a  drive,  agreement,  which  is  similar  to  an  ar-  68%  in  the  same  period  of  1941.  Ship-  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  will 

the  agency  must  still  sell  itself  with  rangement  between  the  AP  and  the  ments  from  U.  S.  mills  represented  continue  operations  on  a  limited  part- 

its  presentation  on  the  prospective  Wall  Street  Journal  in  New  York,  the  24%  of  the  total  compared  with  27%  nership  basis.  The  change  in  tk 

campaign.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Fer-  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not  a  mem-  a  year  ago  while  the  share  supplied  organizational  status  will  not  affed 

gusson  explained,  an  agency  is  still  on  ber  of  the  organization.  by  Newfoundland  was  unchanged.  the  publication  of  the  daily. 
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CARTOONS  INTERPRET  WARTIME  "FOURTH"  AND  INFLATION  THREAT  AT  HOME 


loumal-Americon 
Reporter  Aided 
Exposure  of  Bund 

Boehm  Tells  How  He  and 
Photographer  Were  Beaten 
By  Storm  Troopers  in  '40 

By  SYD  BOEHM 
Naw  York  Journal-American 
There  was  nothing  humorous  at 
any  time  about  the  heiling  and  goose¬ 
stepping  of  the  German-American 
Bund.  I  found  that  out  vi  the  Spring 
of  1938  when  I  was  assigned  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  activities  at  Camp  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  and  othpr  eastern 
bund  camps.  Even  then  the  bund 
was  preparing  to  war  against  the 
United  States  from  inside  the  gates. 

Perhaps  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  capture  of  the  ei^t 
saboteius,  all  ex-bundists,  plus  the 
subsequent  indictment  of  bund  lead¬ 
ers  this  week,  brought  home  the  true 
menace  of  the  bund  and  its  breed — 
its  potentiality  for  destruction. 

Printed  Nomei  of  Beediitt 
During  these  past  four  years,  at 
the  orders  of  editor-in-chief  William 
A.  Curley  and  city  editor  Paul 
Schoenstein  the  Journal- American 
printed  the  names,  addresses  and 
places  of  employment,  with  the  latter 
emphasis  on  war  plant  jobs,  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  bundists  and  Aeir  “Ameri¬ 
can”  colleagues. 

Sitting  around  in  the  main  house  at 
Siegfried  with  leaders  Henry  Hauck, 
Ernst  Mueller,  Herman  Schwarzmann 
and  others,  I  would  listen  to  their 
plans  for  the  future.  I  was  given 
carte  blanche  at  Siegfried  then  be¬ 
cause  I  was  regarded  as  an  important 
prospect,  being  American-born  and 
of  “German  blood.”  With  scores  of 
storm  troopers  I  worked,  clearing  the 
parade  ground  of  heavy  stones,  while 
roly-poly,  hoarse-voiced  Herman 
Schwarzmann  overseered  and  gloated 
over  the  coming  of  “Der  Tag”  (the 
day)  when  “our  own  planes  and 
soldiers  will  land  here  on  this  field.” 

When  I  could  get  away  from  Sieg¬ 
fried,  I  spent  my  time  digging  tlurough 
old  statutes  to  find  something  for 
which  these  men  could  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  criminal  law.  The 


Civil  Rights  Statutes  of  New  York 
appeared  to  provide  the  answer.  The 
directors  of  Siegfried  were  then  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  failing  to 
provide  a  roster  of  membership  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York.  Then 
came  the  trial  and  conviction — the 
closing  down  of  the  camp — but  the 
reversal  of  the  conviction  and  free¬ 
dom  for  the  bund  chiefs.  But  Sieg¬ 
fried  was  closed  forever,  and  Fritz 
Kuhn,  fuehrer  of  the  bund,  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  Dannemora  for 
stealing  the  defense  funds  of  the  camp 
directors. 

Kept  File  or  Members 

After  Siegfried,  came  a  detailed  tour 
of  bund  meeting*  places  and  camps 
in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  cities  and  towns  of  New 
Jersey. 

A  complete  file — copies  of  which 
were  fed  to  the  FBI,  and  Army  and 
Navy  Intelligence— of  the  bund’s 
who’s  who,  from  “peasant”  to  chief, 
was  kept  through  1938,  1939,  1940, 
1941  and  1942. 

In  the  Spring  of  1940  I  moved  in  on 
Camp  Nordland,  Andover,  N.  J.,  where 
Sunday’s  attractions  would  see  more 
than  ^,000  bundists  and  sympathiz¬ 
ers  gather  for  each  rally.  I  moved 
in  that  Spring  and  stayed  about  a 
week,  when  my  identity  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  I  was  moved  out — to  the 
doctor’s  office. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  as  photographer 
Henry  McAllister  and  I  were  adding 
to  our  collection  of  pictures,  that 
Mathias  Kohler,  chief  of  the  camp 
storm  troopers,  and  seven  of  his  uni¬ 
formed  men  caught  us  on  the  parade 
grounds.  We  tried  our  best,  but  we 
lost.  Clubs,  heavy  booted  feet  and 
the  odds  of  four  to  one  licked  us 
badly. 

I  do  remember  seeing  McAllister  go 
down  from  a  kick  to  the  groin,  just 
as  I  went  down  myself.  But  beneath 
me  was  Kohler.  I  remember  vividly, 
trying  to  choke  the  life  out  of  Kohler 
and  then  passing  out.  And  then  it 
was  over,  with  two  Sussex  County 
deputy  sheriffs  on  the  scene,  insuring 
order  and  behavior  with  drawn  guns. 

I  refused  to  make  any  charges 
against  Kohler  and  his  band.  I  was 
positive — unfortunately  so — that  I  had 
gathered  enough  evidence  to  convict 
all  the  Nordland  leaders  under  Jer¬ 


sey’s  new  statute,  forbidding  the  in¬ 
citement  of  racial  and  religious 
hatred. 

G.  Wilhelm  Kunze,  American-bom 
successor  to  Kuhn,  now  facing  a 
treason  charge  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  eight  of  his  main  sub-chiefs  were 
indicted  after  I  testified  before  a 
grand  jury  and  produced  my  records 
of  the  inciting  speeches  they  had  de¬ 
livered  at  the  camp  during  my  stay. 

All  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  But  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  ruled  the  new  statute  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  Nordland,  at  any  rate,  was 
permanently  shut  down. 

Out  of  all  this  had  grown  a  file  of 
more  than  4,000  names,  add^'esses  and 
places  of  employment  of  bundists  in 
the  east. 

The  identities  of  those  bundists 
employed  in  defense  plants  were  dis¬ 
closed.  Most  firms  cooperated  by  dis¬ 
charging  these  men  or  placing  them 
under  close  surveillance. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  these  names 
were  used  again  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  which  order^  forthwith  dis¬ 
missals. 

The  up-to-date  box  score  of  the 
Joumal-American  vs.  the  German- 
American  Bund  is: 

Aliens  interned  .  162 

Bundists  dismissed  from  war 

plant  jobs  .  236 

Aliens  deported  .  7 

Bundists  and  sympathizers 

named  . 3,146 

Camps  closed  .  2 

■ 

Chi.  Times  Exposed 
Bimd  5  Years  Ago 

The  recent  invasion  of  this  country 
by  Nazi  saboteurs,  some  of  them  for¬ 
merly  living  in  the  U.  S.,  calls  to  mind 
the  expose  of  German  Bund  activity 
in  this  coimtry  five  years  ago  by  the 
Chicago  Times.  Three  Times  reporters 
were  assigned  to  the  investigation  of 
two  German  Bunds.  The  reporters 
spent  six  months  in  their  undercover 
work  and  presented  their  sensational 
findings  on  Sept.  9,  1937. 

Commenting  upon  the  work  of 
these  reporters,  the  Times,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  stated  in  part: 

“The  Times  reporters  were  three 
young  men  of  German  parentage  and 
American  loyalty,  who  talked  Ger¬ 
man  and  who  turned  in  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  fine  job  of  detective  work  and 


reporting  for  their  coxmtry  as  part  of 
the  daily  newspaper  task. 

“Two  of  the  reporters  were  the 
Metcalfe  brothers,  John  C.  and  James 
J.  They  built  themselves  up  elab¬ 
orately  as  Nazi  sympathizers  and 
finally  under  the  name  of  Oberwinder, 
and  with  birth  certificates  from  Ger¬ 
many,  they  were  accepted  by  the 
suspicious  bimdists.  John  settled 
down  in  dominantly  German  York- 
ville.  New  York  City.  He  drilled 
twice  weekly  with  storm  troopers, 
went  to  a  special  Nazi  school,  and 
marched  under  the  Nazi  banner  in 
week-end  celebrations  at  nearby 
camps.  He  was  such  a  good  storm 
trooper  they  picked  him  for  propa¬ 
gandist.  He  carried  Fuehrer  Fritz 
Kuhn’s  greetings  to  west  coast 
units. 

“Brother  James,  an  ex  G-man  (he 
was  on  the  Dillinger  hunt  and  in  at 
the  kill),  posing  as  a  German  citizen 
who  had  no  use  for  democracy,  was 
admitted  into  the  German  Peoples 
League  here  in  Chicago,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  Germans  with  no  intention 
of  becoming  citizens,  who  were  build¬ 
ing  up  their  own  army  for  Der  Tag. 

“The  third  reporter,  William  Muel¬ 
ler,  careful  of  facts  and  secrets,  was 
the  outside  contact  man.  ’The  three 
wormed  themselves  into  the  Bunds, 
obtained  their  secrets,  and  told  the 
country  the  news  in  well-written 
stories.  Jt  was  hazardous  but  worth¬ 
while  work.” 

■ 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  7 — ^The  Atlanta 
Evening  Post,  latest  entry  into  At¬ 
lanta’s  field  of  two  dailies,  which  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  April,  suspended 
publication  with  the  June  30  edition. 
A  receiver  in  the  person  of  Matt  G. 
Perkins,  head  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Post  and 
the  Northside  Press,  a  weekly,  was 
immediately  named  by  Judge  John  D. 
Humphries,  of  Fulton  Superior  Court. 
Six  employes  filed  a  petition  in  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  asking  that  the 
publishing  company  be  adjudicated 
bankrupt.  The  petitioners  allege  a 
total  of  $614.68  in  back  wages  is  due 
them  by  the  company. 

VICTORY  EDmON 

The  Clinton  (la.)  Herald  published 
a  68-page  “Victory  Edition,”  on 
July  4. 


—Arthur  Poinier  in  Detroit  Fret  Prtu. 


-D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


—Ding  Darling  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


IF  IT  WERE  BEING  SIGNED  TODAY 


'WONDER  IF  HE'S  COMING  OUR  WAY?"  .  .AND  IT'S  NO  4TH  OF  JULY  PICNIC 


10  EDITOR&PUBLISHE  R  jj^  p  , 

.  .  .  .  .  .  •^dvetthin^  -^i^enciei  .  .  .  ,  , 


Harvester  Ads 
Help  Collect 
Scrap  from  Farms 


our  plans  for  design,  production,  and  stine  &  Osborn  will  continue  as  the 
marketing  of  Harvester’s  post-war  advertising  agency. 


Fresh  Food  Ads 


pr^ucts.  The  William  S.  Scull  Co.  has  ap- 

Referring  again  to  the  recent  sue  pointed  Compton  AdvertUing,  Inc.  to  000X1  OS  1X10001 
cessful  scrap  campaign,  Mr.  McCaf-  handle  advertising  for  the  Minute  —  - 

frey  explained  the  mechanized  agri-  Man  line  of  dehydrated  soups  and  fOr  IXlClllStrV 
culture  has  come  into  its  own  since  vegetables  in  the  William  S.  Scull  ^ 

the  last  World  War.  ConsequenUy,  territory  effective  Sept.  1.  Chicaqo  Plan.  With  S 

there  were  countless  old,  worn-out,  wir  sou  ^ 


Company's  Policy  Is  That 


Wartime  Advertising  Serves  aTd  ouT-mod^  t^Ts  on  ill  ilZs  .  Cunnyngham, 


Useful  Purpose  across  the  country.  “But  only  tl^  the  ^fSis^S  ^  hS^nd 

farmer  knew  where  they  could  be  „  n  j  „• 

International  Harvester  Company’s  found,”  he  stated,  “only  he  could  dig  ’ 

wartime  advenising  policy  embodies  them  out  and  send  them  off  to  war  Scon  &  Co.,  Cl^ago 

the  principle  of  using  “a  reasonable  industry.”  department  store.  Stxwart  and  IV^Y 


Chicago  Plan.  With  $90,000 
Budget.  May  Set  Pace  ior 
U.  S.  Fruit  Vegetable  Marts 


X  XAUiidiiu,  iTllt;!!..  oIlU  _ _ T..1  a  m  j  k. 

Carson  Pihie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  Chicago,  July  8— Pl^  me  i^der.  > 
j.  c,  ®  way  here  for  the  fresh  food  mdustry  ■ 

department  store.  Stewart  and  Mary  * ,  it  ' 

davtw\%y  #  s  &  1  ^  1 1  A  j  sponsor  sn  sclvortisin^  pro^rdm  2n  i 


amoimt  of  institutional  advertising”  “This  problem  didn’t  stop  us  long  .™  ’  n*  Stack-Goble  Ad-  bghaif  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 

if  and  when  the  firm  has  a  definite,  because  our  people  are  accustomed  "^ve  jhe  campaign,  if  successful,  may  be- 


AA  aaau  TVAAVAA  UUl  UCUUitr  C  dCCU^kUlIltrU  J  *u  J*  J  A  A  X  aU  W«AAaH.»«AA^.*,  AA  •0WAWWW.IMAMA,  At««>^ 

constructive  message  to  put  before  to  reaching  the  farmer  effectively  radio  department  of  the  come  the  model  for  the  produce 

the  reading  public.  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  dustry  to  follow  in  promoting  the  con- 

This  statement  of  policy  was  em-  We  turned  at  once  to  the  thousands  ^  New  York  office  headed  by  Rivard  sumption  of  fresh  foods  and  thereby 

phasized  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  of  dealers  who  sell  and  service  our  formerly  ot  ^Uck-Goble,  conserving  manpower  and  packaging 

connection  with  the  recent  Harvester  products  all  over  America.  We  knew  vice  presi  en  in  c  arge  o  copy,  facilities. 

newspaper  ad,  “The  Arsenal  in  the  that  they  could  get  the  message  Switlik  Parachute  Co.,  Tren-  The  Chicago  plan  is  being  sponsored 

Clover,”  which  appeared  in  several  across  and  that  they  would  get  it  N.  J.,  largest  manufacturers  of  by  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Advertis- 

himdred  papers  last  week.  The  across,  once  we  made  clear  to  them  Parachutes  in  the  U.  S.,  has  appointed  ing  Association  of  South  Water  Mar- 


Harvester  ad  told  the  story  of  the  vvhat  was  wanted, 
successful  campaign  which  brought  “Tq  get  the  movement  under  way 
in  from  the  farms  close  to  a  million  called  in  our  district  sales  man- 
and  a  half  tons  of  scrap  metal.  The  ggers  and  sent  them  into  the  teiri- 
ad  ran  in  metropolitan  newspapers,  jQj.y  gg^  more  than  200  company- 


Maxon  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ket,  headed  by  Charles  Abbott,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  group  has  completed  plans 
for  an  advertising  and  selling  cam¬ 
paign  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
$90,000  a  year.  This  money,  some  of 


other  key  T  T  GEORGE  I.  BUSHFIELD,  a  vice-  which  has  already  been  paid  in  and 

^anc^  city  papers  key  owned  branches  to  work^  Branch  Our-  the  balance  pledg^ed,  is  Lde  up  of 


•  X  *  J  X  1*  A  \..OA\Aw.«i  A  v^A  X.VCX  A  i.v/1 1 .  iXlC  LKtlCIllVC  UICUkCU.  io  IlldVIt;  ilU  Ul 

t  MrCaffrev  second  vice-pres-  organize  rave  mg  earns  g^j^e  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  com-  voluntary  contributions  from  growers, 

J.  L.  McCaffrey,  second  vice  pres  f^j.  g^g^  regular  block  of  territory.  its  imp  h  - - 


■/■r.flSJSter  exVip^  Se  v"  of  territory.  „,i33igHgd  a  lieutenant,  U.S.N.R.  H.  commission  merchants,  carlot  receiv- 

J-  ^udr’reeaS  wm-  available  man  wgnt  to  the  Bowman,  publicity  director  ers,  brokers  and  auction  houses. 

time  advertising  as  follows:  FreeZn  to  each  and  every  dealer. 


Ads  Do  Double  Doty 


-J,  J  U  J  J  1  Midi,  \.VrSSS|yOAAJ  ,  AIOO  ACOAglt^Vt  lAAO  A  VA  VAA^  pAVrp\/*9«^VA  V/gA  CUU  « 

position  to  accept  a  commission  as  to  help  retailers  to  sell  more  fresh 
^ey  went  armed  to  the  teeth  with  ijgufgnant  (jg)  in  the  Navy.  He  will  foods  by  means  of  a  direct  consumer 


“For  example,  in  the  scrap  oam-  information  gained  in  an  earlier  test  succeeded  by  William  P.  Maloney,  campaign.  Details  of  the  plan  are 


naiim  referred  to.  we  released  adver-  period  of  the  campaign. 

^cAA^A  F  _ _  ‘tt>,,AA;^^  :a  ui,.^ak,  :a  . 


who  for  the  past  five  and  a  half  years  yet  to  be  worked  out,  it  was  stated. 


tisements  in  the  farm  press  and  in-  ‘Putting  it  bluntly,  it  was  a  typical,  j^^g  ^g^ked  as  publicity  and  exploit-  but  indications  are  that  some  news- 


sDired  the  use  of  campaigns  by  ^al-  old-fashmned,  hell-for-leather  ^les  manager  for  Kate  Smith, 

ers  in  community  newspapers.^  These  drive.  Except,  this  time  the  whole  - 


pl^n*  Vr^iicai  "advertisements— and  sales  organization  worked  in  reverse!  ,  president’ of  the  ’Unit'ed' Fresh  Frit 

moueration  provided  by  Instead  of  moving  machinery  from  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minne-  ,  Vegetable  Association,  in  com- 


paper  advertising  will  be  done. 
William  Garfitt,  executive  vice- 


the  editorial  cooperation  provided  by 


moving  machinery 


me  eaiioriai  covpcicmw.  -  —  - o  ..w...  i-  j  _  1  and  Vegetable  Association,  in  com- 

the  press-were  of  great  assistance  factories  to  farms,  they  were  moving  apolm  advertising  a&fncy.  menting  on  the  Chicago  plan,  stated 

in  the  promotion  of  patriotic  enthusi-  scrap  iron  from  farms  to  dealers’  ^  absence  to  the  federal  Cartridge  ..j 

asm  for  the  scrap  campaign.  collection  depots  and  back  to  the  ^rp.,  operators  of  U.  S.  Army  s  committee  puts  sincere  effort  be- 


in  the  promotion  of  patriotic  enthusi-  scrap  iron  from  farms  to  dealers  .u  if  c  l 

r^Tfo^X  «:rap  c^paign.  collection  depots  and  back  to  the  p)rp.,  operators  of  the  U.  S  Arn 

“At  the  same  time  it  undoubtedly  mills  and  factories  to  make  more  buge  Twin  City  Ordnance  Plant, 
reminded  thousands  of  farmers  and  munitions.”  E.  A.  Gkbhardt  has  been  elec 


Ige  iwin  L,icy  v^ranance  i-ianc.  j^ind  the  promotional  program  whkh 
E.  A.  Gkbhardt  has  been  elected  vve  inaugurated,  it  is  going  to  be  a 


others  of  our  company,  our  dealers,  Mr.  McCaffrey  said  it  was  patriot-  president  of  Commercial  Advertising  model  for  the  entire  nation.” 
and  our  products.  It  is  our  belief  ism  which  sparked  this  successful  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  Pitts- 

that  there  will  be  many  other  oppor-  campaign.  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  Evelyn  Blewett  has  been  appointed  burgh  produce  men  is  busy  on  an  ad- 

tunities  for  our  advertising  to  do  nothing  less  than  the  emotional  dyna-  to  the  staff  of  the  Advertising  Council,  vertising  and  promotional  program  to 
double  duty  for  us  and  our  country,  mite  of  patriotism  would  have  loos-  Miss  Blewett,  public  relations  coun-  sweet  cherries  from  Oregon, 

“We  prefer  to  advertise  in  this  ened  the  dammed-up  accumulation  sel  for  the  Vick  Chemical  Company,  Washington  and  Idaho,  working  in 
way  ”  he  “rather  than  with  of  scrap  metal  on  the  nation’s  farms,”  has  been  engaged  in  a  consumers’  cooperation  with  the  Pacific  National 

boastful  self-interest  messages  that  he  declared.  Advertising  played  a  study  in  36  cities.  Her  services  are  Advertising  Agency  of  Seattle, 
merely  take  credit  for  war  effort  part  in  this  patriotic  response  to  the  being  contributed  by  the  Vick  Chem-  industry  is  considering  the  two 

which  the  nation  has  a  right  to  ex-  campaign,  properly  organized  and  ical  Co.  fyP®s  of  campaigns.  One,  to  promote 

pect  from  each  and  every  one  of  us.  tesed  on  sound  human  relationships,  ^  P.  Bondurant,  advertising  man- 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  war-  he  added.  n  .  ,  ,  for  Glenmore  Distilleries,  Louis-  pittshureh  nattem  on  <u>a<u^na1  nro 

time  advertising  must  be  more  than  Advertismg  cannot  well  be  left  out  yjue,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ^  seasonal  pro- 

simply  what  used  to  be  caUed  insti-  of  any  discu^ion  of  war-winning  ef-  absence  to  become  a  first  lieutenant  , 

tutional,  that  it  must  serve  a  usefu  forts  which  mvolve  general  or  inass  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces.  P„UU^* 

,,,-nn-ir  and  must  be  inspirational  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  public,  a  /-  u  ■  j  IlUDDGr  A  GQllirOQ 

purpose  ana  m^i  F  ho  oonoluHoH  Allan  Gottschaldt  has  resigned  as  _  , 


to  the  extent  that  it  enlists  the  reader  he  concluded, 
in  the  war  effort  or  confirms  his 

Campcrigi 


officer  and  director  of  Glaser-Gott-  In  Big  Ads 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


schaldt  Inc.  because  of  his  interests  Chicago,  July  7— Synthetic  rubber 


in  New  Hampshire  whence  he  has  not  only  broke  into  headlines  this 
recently  moved.  He  retains  his  status  week,  but  provided  advertising  linage 
as  account  executive,  however.  The  from  two  sources— Standard  Oil  Com- 


ffrev  oointed  out  that,  AN  EXTENSIVE  newspaper  cam-  as  account  executive,  however.  "The  from  two  sources — Standard  Oil  Com- 

Mr.  Harvester’s  paign  on  behalf  of  Hoffman  Pale  agency  is  now  Glaser  Advertising  pany  of  Indiana  and  Houdry  Process 

L«ar+ment  has  been  Dry  Ginger  Ale  has  started  in  the  Inc.;  LouU  Glaser  remains  president  Corporation, 

advertising  ^P^^  through  stern  ne-  metropolitan  New  York  and  northern  and  treasurer.  While  Donald  Nelson,  War  Produc-  h 

largely  ^tivity.  He  New  Jersey  areas.  The  ads  measur-  Gil  Stender,  account  executive  with  tion  Board  chairman,  was  clashing 

h  wever  that  although  the  ing  800  lines,  feature  illustrations  by  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  been  com-  with  U.  S.  Senators  on  the  question 

adoed,  o  ’  filled  with  war  artist  William  Steig  and  will  run  missioned  a  lieutenant  junior  grade,  of  expanding  production  of  rubber 

or^urtim  ^blems.  they  are  find-  weekly  t^i^hout  the  summer  and  has  left  for  the  Naval  Training  from  farm  conunodities.  Standard 


Si  a  litSe'tii^e-ii^w  a^d  then  to  is  the  agency 

oft»r  the  war.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ha 


r>iTn  for  after  the  war.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Go.  has  been  Erwin  Huber,  has  been  named  vice-  r*'''?' JTV*''  “1*“ 

^  “Our  management  has  appointed  a  appointed  agency  for  the  Menthol-  president  in  charge  of  sales  and  ad-  i£n^S?*^e 

nos^aHShmiittee,”  he  said,  “con-  atom  Company.  The  appointment  be-  vertising  of  the  York  Electric  and  “T^i 

“STr  more  renresenUtives  comes  effective  Sept.  1.  Machine  Co. 


School  at  Cornell  University.  Indiana  released  large  display  copy  in 

Erwin  Huber,  has  been  named  vice- 


^ting  of  one  or  more  reprerentetives  comes  effective  Sept.  1.  Machine  Co. 

from  each  department  or  division  of  Qn  July  1,  Roche,  Williams  and  v/^¥TWT/-i/^tiOTXT  rr  t 

our  business.  It  is  significant  that  Cunnyngham  Inc.,  of  Chicago  took  YOUNCxCxXlErlN  ILL 


our  advertising  manager  is  a  mem-  over  the  “Turns”  account  of  the  Louis  Chicago,  July  9— Charles  C.  Young-  from!” 


get  it,”  said  the  Standard  Oil  ad 
“Fast  .  .  .  and  plenty  of  it!  No  mat¬ 
ter  who  makes  it  or  what  it’s  made 


her  of  this  post-war  planning  com-  Howe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  adver-  green,  executive  vice-president  of  Simultaneously  but  in  no  way  con- 
mittee.  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  tising  department  of  Servel,  Inc.,  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  and  Finn,  nected  with  the  S.  O.  announcement, 
will  sit  in  a  good  many  meetings  of  manufacturers  of  the  Servel  gas  re-  local  advertising  agency,  and  past  the  Houdry  Process  Corporation 
various  sections  of  the  committee,  frigerator,  has  been  transferred  from  president  of  the  Advertising  Federa-  broke  with  full-page  ads  in  metro- 
with  the  result  that  our  post-war  ad-  New  York  City  to  the  factory  at  tion  of  America,  is  critically  ill  at  St.  politan  newspapers,  saying:  “Americ*  j 
vertising  plans  will  grow  up  with  Evansville,  Ind.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  Luke’s  Hospital  here  today.  (  Continued  on  page  37)  j 


•  • 


•^dvetiiiets 


4^d.vettliina  . 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Plan  Drive  to  Push  Sale 
Of  Idle  Tires  to  Gov’t 


In  other  words,  at  least  four  sep- 
parate  groups  were  working  on  the 
same  problem  of  rubber  when  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  let  it  be 
known  that  national  rationing  was 
being  given  serious  consideration, 


Still  More  Split  Run 
WARD-GRIFFITH  CO,  newspaper 
representatives,  writes  in  that  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  accepts  split- 
nm  copy.  The  paper  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  split-run  papers  made 


What  happened  to  bring  the  whole  available  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  and 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

CAMPAIGNS  to  promote  the  sale  of 
idle  auto  tries  to  the  government 
and  further  car  conservation  and  car 
sharing  are  the  latest  projects  ad¬ 
vanced  as  possible  solutions  to  the 
rubber  shortage  problem. 

More  than  50  advertising  agencies 
received  telegrams  this  week  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  participate  in  preliminary 
discussions.  The  telegrams  went  out 
over  the  signature  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  behalf  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

This  action  was  prompted  by  a  re- 
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matter  over  to  the  petroleum  people, 
neglecting  allied  industries  which  had 
the  means  and  the  willingness  to  give 
valuable  support,  financial  and  other¬ 
wise? 

Scrap  Drive  PostpoRcd 

Why  wasn’t  the  rubber  collection 
drive  worked  in  with  the  general 
scrap  drive,  which  includes  rubber, 
and  has  at  least  a  $1,500,000  appropria¬ 
tion  put  up  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry?  The  President’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  could  have  been 
backed  up  with  hard-hitting  profes¬ 
sional  advertising,  with  many  differ- 


quest  for  help  from  the  Office  of  Price  ent  i^dustr^^  lendin^^^^^^^^ 
Administration  m  Washington.  No 


matter  suddenly  to  the  President’s  at¬ 
tention  for  immediate  action?  There 
are  plenty  of  stories,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  being  that  the  petroleum  industry, 
anxious  to  avoid  national  rationing, 
persuaded  the  President  to  let  them 
have  a  crack  at  collecting  rubber, 
hoping  enough  would  be  collected 
to  delay  national  rationing,  at  least 
until  after  the  November  elections. 

Whatever  the  argument,  the  petro¬ 
leum  men  had  one  of  the  toughest  of 
our  war  problems  dumped  in  their 
laps. 

Ickes  issued  an  appeal  to  the  oil 
companies  to  buy  up  scrap  rubber 
and  donate  the  proceeds  to  patriotic 
charities,  and  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  went  into  action. 

East  Docs  Good  Job 


published  in  E  &  P,  April  25. 

The  original  list  included  70  news¬ 
papers,  excluding  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines.  Subsequent 
additions  brings  the  grand  total  to  84. 
■ 

OPA  Promotes 
Price  Control  Ads 

Washington,  July  7— The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  promoting  the 
use  of  advertising  by  retailers  and 
manufacturers  designeid  to  educate  the 
consumer  on  the  theory  of  price  con¬ 
trol  and  how  it  is  to  prevent  further 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Although  the  program  has  been 
underway  only  a  short  time,  and  was 
given  premature  publicity  during  the 
planning  stage,  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  responded  to  the  sug- 


campaigns 
The  ODT,  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments  and  RFC  will  also  participate 
in  the  tire  plan.  Car  sharing  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  ODT. 

Railway  Express  to  Help 
Perhaps  there  will  be  no  paid  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  According  to  one 
plan  mats  would  be  prepared  by  the 


Second,  it  shows  that  neither  the  far  west,  including  The  Commercial  Relations  Branch 

Advertising  Council  nor  any  other  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  and  Offio.  will  work  with  the  channels  of  public 

^  non  rnoin  nufn  nnnv  nmtnrsTincy  niirsKon  inf/\nmQ+irx«  Imm.  1 _ s _ 


representative  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  has  yet  succeeded  in  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  completely  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  rubber  shortage  is  much 
more  serious  than  any  of  the  other 
patriotic  causes  to  which  advertising 


ran  their  own  copy  promoting  rubber 
collections. 

But  the  drive  never  got  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  deserved,  not  because  of 
lack  of  willingness  by  advertisers  to 
lend  support,  but  because  there  had 


information  already  in  use  between 
private  industry  and  the  public  in 
general.  Wroe  Alderson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  chief  of  this  branch  has  been 
marketing  analyst  and  adviser  on 
trade  regulations  with  the  Curtis 


,  t  Ko  1-  As  it  happened  the  general  salvage  Although  from  a  selfish  standpoint  -  — ^  ^ - - 

^nsore  have  yet  peen  imeu  up  to  ^  postponed  because  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Council  pies  ueuisanods  e  ‘poAiaoaj  XiqejoABj 

_  -f-  advertising  tor  tne  White  House  plan.  had  least  to  lose  from  national  ration-  Suiaq  si  ub[(I  aq^  puB  vdO  P  suopsag 

Perhaps  no  one  person  can  answer  lug,  since  gas  was  already  being  ra-  A  special  section  of  the  OPA,  known 
these  questions.  There  would  be  no  tioned  in  17  eastern  states,  it  did  one  as  the  Commercial  Retailers  Branch 
need  to  bother  with  them  now  if  there  of  most  creditable  advertising  of  the  Consumer  Division,  has  been 

were  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  jobs  of  any  of  the  five  districts,  set  up  imder  the  direction  of  Wroe 

the  complete  confusion  which  has  Eleven  companies  jointly  sponsored  Alderson,  former  advertising  execu- 
surrounded  the  gasoline  and  rubber  full  page  ads  which  ran  in  all  cities  tive  of  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 

situation  thus  far.  of  25,000  and  over  in  the  rationed  He  is  assisted  by  John  Orr  Young,  of 

But  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  states.  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Harry  Bishop, 

from  this  experience.  First  of  all  it  The  original  rubber  drive  was  formerly  of  Lord  and  Thomas. 

Ad  Council  workers,  approved  by  the  shows,  all  too  plainly,  that  there  is  scheduled  for  only  two  weeks,  so  that  Purpose  of  the  new  unit  is  to  serve 
OPA,  then  sent  out  to  the  newspai^rs,  still  lacking  in  Washington  a  central  even  if  allied  industries  had  wanted  as  an  educational  branch  to  suggest 

to  be  sold  to  local  sponsors,  particu-  authority  to  coordinate  such  efforts  as  P  support  the  drive  with  advertising,  sound  merchandising  methods  to  re- 

larly  large  defense  plants  where  thou-  the  rubber  drive  under  one  central  they  would  hardly  have  had  time  to  tailers  and  manufacturers  to  help  pub- 

sands  of  workers  depend  on  tires  and  management.  prepare  and  place  it.  Radio  was  used  licize  the  price  control  program  and 

car  sharing  to  get  to  work.  Not  Enough  Tim*  effectively  and  several  companies  in  at  the  same  time  to  sell  goods. 

Nothing  definite  has  been  decided  **'"  Ta,„  /-< - :_i 

but  posters,  publicity,  and  radio  will 
certainly  be  used.  The  plan  calls  for 
collection  of  idle  tires  by  the  Railway 
Express  Co.  The  government  would 
buy  tires,  at  the  asking  price,  where 
it  does  not  exceed  the  ceiling  price. 

Funds  for  the  government  purchases 
would  come  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  All  tires  collected 
would  be  distributed,  after  necessary 
repairs,  to  motorists  whose  jobs  are 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  or  put  on 
reserve  in  the  government  pool. 

Some  car  sharing  ads  have  already 
been  run  under  sponsorship  of  large 
companies,  like  U.  S.  Rubber  and 
Pontiac,  but  these  were  placed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  present  project.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  car  sharing  ads  in  the 
present  project  would  be  concentrated 
in  war  industry  centers. 

The  4-A’s  telegram,  which  went  out 
only  to  agencies  wiffi  automotive  or 
similar  accounts,  coincides  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt’s  warning,  at  his  July 
7  press  conference,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  to  requisition  tires. 

And  the  President’s  statement  reflects 
disappointment  in  the  rubber  collec¬ 
tion  drive. 

A  Complicatud  Story 

The  Chief  Executive  told  reporters 
this  week  that  the  rubber  and  gaso¬ 
line  problem  is  so  complicated  that  he 
could  not  write  a  story  on  it.  But 


ijcti-iiukii;  udUdca  lu  wiiiiiii  ctuvciiiaisiK  i.  j  _  _ • _ _  »  •  - 

has  been  or  is  now  being  applied  advance  warning  and  no  Publishi^  Company  for  the  past  six 

**  proper  authority  for  soliciting  and  years.  Previously,  he  was  president 


But  advertising  was  not  given  the 
time  and  the  incentive  to  do  the  big 
job  that  it  could  have  done  on  this 
work. 

What  was  the  Advertising  Council 
doing  in  all  this  confusion? 

It  was  not  idle.  After  months  of 


controlling  it. 

A  Hot  Issue 

After  the  two  weeks,  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  extended  the  drive  for  10 
additioncil  days  because  of  the  dis¬ 
appointing  results,  the  whole  rubber 


of  Merchandising  Facts,  Inc.,  and  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1934,  he  served  as 
chief  of  merchandising  and  distribu¬ 
tion  cost  studies  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

■ 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  CALVERT  SUMMER  ADS 

ly  and  otherwise,  that  not  even  the  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation  will 
petroleum  people  wanted  to  handle  it  promote  cool  summer  drinks  with  the 
in  their  advertising.  largest  advertising  campaign  for  July 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  of  tf’o  original  intentions  of  in  the  history  of  the  company.  News- 

ments  in  Washington  were  hatching  ^  ^  rubber  drive  was  to  dear  up  paper  advertising,  running  twice  a 
out  their  own  schemes  for  solving  the  doubts  as  to  how  big  a  stockpile  was  week,  will  appear  in  eighty-five  mar- 
rubber  shortage  and  preventing  na-  available  m  this  country  and  what  throughout  the  country.  The  ads 

conservation  measures  were  neces-  fgHgw  the  editorial  cartoon  type  of 
sary.  . 


preparation,  plans  for  the  general  question  1yd  become  so  ho^  ^litiraL 
scrap  campaign  were  completed  by 
Ad  Council  workers  and  early  in 
June,  finally  approved  by  the  WPB. 

Meanwhile,  however,  other  depart 


tional  gas  rationing.  The  OPA  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan,  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  idle  tire  requisition 
project  now  under  consideration,  but 
the  plan  never  got  beyond  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stage.  It  was  shelved  after 
a  meeting  with  a  group  of  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  showed  up  its 
flaws. 

The  rubber  problem  was  also  being 
kicked  around  by  the  ODT,  and  the 
Harold  Ickes  office  was  interested  in 


On  the  contrary,  however,  the  en¬ 
tire  situation  now  seems  more  con¬ 
fusing  than  ever.  It  has  so  many 
ramifications  that  no  one  person,  or 
department,  or  industry  can  be 
blamed. 

But  you  can’t  let  it  go  by  without 
wondering  why  the  government,  on 
such  a  serious  war  problem,  doesn’t 
set  aside  a  couple  of  million  and  let 


treatment.  A  typical  cartoon  shows  a 
man  frozen  in  a  cake  of  ice,  while  his 
perspiring  friend  looking  at  h^  in 
surprise,  says,  “Ingenious  old  boy — 
but  I  get  the  same  effect  from  a  lus¬ 
cious  Calvert  Whiskey  Collins.” 

SUMMER  ADS 

California  wine  growers  and  lemon 
growers  will  use  53  newspapers  in  95 
markets  in  a  cooperative  campaign 


a  story  is  n^ed.  A  lot  of  people  how  gasoline  rationing  might  be  used  the  press  and  radio  do  the  job  up  to  increase  summer^es  for  wine  and 


have  a  lot  of  questions,  and  the  ad 
vertising  people  are  just  as  befuddled 
as  anyone  elw. 

For  instance:  Why  did  the  Pres¬ 
ident  launch  the  campaign  with  only 
48  hours  notice?  With  no  advance 


to  alleviate  the  rubber  shortage. 


right. 


DUTCH  CLEANSER  TO  GRANT  ADV.  AGENCY 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  COMPANY,  Chicago,  this  week  moved  its  million- 
dollar  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  account  from  Blackett-Sample-Hummert  to 
warning,  there  was  no  time  to  pre-  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week,  re^^n^tffi^ffie  Sorll^a 
pare  proper  advertising  and  publicity  Accordmg  to  the  latest  figures  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  spent  $^,000  in  radio,  and  the  California  Fruit  Grovrors  Ex¬ 
support.  Why  did  he  turn  the  entire  magazines,  and  newspapers  last  year  with  the  bulk  going  in  chain  radio,  change,  distributors  of  Sunkist  lemons. 


lemons.  Designed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  sugar  rationing  and  tea  shortages 
on  summer  lemon  sales,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  warm  weather  market  for 
California  wines,  the  drive  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Wine  Institute,  rep- 
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LETTERS _ 

Young  Disagrees  With 
Burnett  on  “Competitive” 


amount;  $50  for  the  junior  club,  such 
as  4-H  or  Boy  Scouts,  turning  in  the 
largest  amoimt;  the  two  top  prizes 
to  the  counties  to  be  used  for  some 
public  charity  of  interest  to  all  in  the 
county  winning  it,  the  charity  to  be 
selected  by  the  salvage  board  before 
the  campaign  starts. 

The  prizes  are  to  be  given  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  material  is  sold 


470  Miles  Monthly 
Set  for  Reporters 
In  Gas  Rationing 

“Occupational"  limit 
Announced  by  OPA  .  .  . 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  have  carefully  read  your  interview 
with  Leo  Burnett,  appearing  on  page 
5  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  July  4  issue. 

If  I  fully  understand  the  paragraph 
close  to  the  head  of  the  second  col¬ 
umn,  reading  “The  competitive  angle 
in  advertising  should  be  out  for  the 
duration  of  the  war”  and  if  you  have 
quoted  him  correctly,  I  disagree  with 
the  statement,  and  it  was  not  followed 
during  the  World  War  No.  1. 

Another  well  known  advertising 
trade  publication,  in  its  issue  of  May 
15,  1942,  has  an  interesting  story  en¬ 
titled  ‘'PROOF— 17  Actual  Case  His¬ 
tories.”  It  tells  how  17  different  cor¬ 
porations  had  a  product  or  service  that 
was  in  the  lead  with  sales  and  public 
favor  and  their  product  or  factory 
was  taken  over  for  defense — forget¬ 
ting  that  they  would  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  business  and  again  cater 
to  a  civilian  trade  after  the  war,  they 
decided  to  discontinue  their  advertis¬ 
ing  during  that  period. 

Advertised  ia  Wartine 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  17 
concerns  that  were  smaller  and  not 
so  well  established  that  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  and  became  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  more  persistent  advertisers 
during  the  war  period  which  resulted 
in  their  gaining  the  leadership  and  I 
can  see  nothing  unpatriotic  about  this 
competition. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  if  the 
17  concerns,  when  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  government,  were  to  be 
denied  any  advertising  during  the 
war  but  they  were  not.  That  old 
saying  “Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind”  I 
believe  is  more  true  today  in  a  mod¬ 
em  United  States  than  any  time  in 
our  commercial  history  and  that  is 
why  you  see  many  of  our  big  cor¬ 
porations  wholly  in  defense  work, 
like  General  Motors,  U.  S.  Steel,  the 
Ford  Co.,  International  Harvester, 
carry  on  an  institutional  campaign, 
patriotic  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  still  keeping  their  name  and 
product  before  the  public,  knowing 
they  will  resume  public  business  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war. 

You  also  quote  Mr.  Burnett  in  say¬ 
ing  “If  a  concern  does  have  a  legi¬ 
timate  service  to  render  or  has  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  meets  the  public  need  in  war 
time,  advertising  is  likely  to  be  more 
productive,  perhaps,  than  in  normal 
times.  People  are  more  sensitive  to 
ideas  under  war  conditions.  New 
habits  are  being  formed.  Advertisers 
who  can  honestly  and  legitimately 
meet  these  conditions  stand  to  tenefit 
through  a  wise  use  of  advertising.” 

Keep  Nome  Kefore  Peblic 

I  heartily  agree  with  every  word  of 
this  statement.  Nevertheless,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  United  States 
manufacturer  or  distributor  or  re¬ 
tailer,  whose  time  and  efforts  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  government, 
diould  discontinue  his  name  or  prod¬ 
uct  before  the  public  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  government  or 
no  official  of  the  government  has 
made  such  a  request. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
last  month  wired  the  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  as  follows:  “Ad¬ 
vertising  has  a  worth  while  and  patri¬ 
otic  plan  in  the  nation’s  total  war 
effort.” 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  brochure 
issued  a  number  of  months  ago  by 


Lord  &  Thomas  Advertising  Agency, 
you  will  note  they  give  the  names  of 
the  concerns  and  reproduce  their  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  being  published  in 
the  London  and  other  British  news¬ 
papers.  There  was  several  automo¬ 
bile  ads — ^yet  their  factories  and  prod¬ 
ucts  were  taken  over  by  the  British 
government. 

In  Canada,  the  same  thing  is  true. 
Look  at  the  newspaper  linage  of  lead¬ 
ing  Canadian  newspapers  for  the  first 
half  of  1942.  Advertising  has  been  a 
factor  in  making  the  United  States 
the  outstanding  nation  of  the  world 
and  we  can  better  win  a  war  and  will 
be  in  a  better  shape  for  the  post  war 
period  if  we  urged  American  industry 
and  commerce  to  continue  legitimate 
advertising. 

I  am  sending  you  this  two  page  let¬ 
ter  because  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
your  publication  and  every  other  one 
carrying  advertising  to  decide  what 
is  the  best  policy  and  carry  it  out  in 
your  columns. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harvey  R.  Young, 
Advertising  Director, 
The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

■ 

Contest  Offered 
Free  to  Spur 
Scrap  Metal  Drive 

Doorly's  Plan  Giving  $2,000 
In  Prizes  May  Be  Adopted 
By  Newspapers  Elsewhere 

Asserting  that  newspapers  should 
get  behind  the  scrap  metal  collection 
campaign  “in  a  large  way,”  Henry 
Doorly,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  has  coupled  a  contest 
offering  $2,000  in  War  Bond  prizes 
for  the  largest  per  capita  poundage 
turned  in  by  Nebraska’s  93  counties, 
with  an  open  letter  to  U,  S.,  publishers 
urging  their  fullest  cooperation  in 
the  metal  salvage  drive  starting  July 
20  throughout  the  nation. 

Mr.  Doorly  has  offered  free  to  any 
newspaper  or  newspapers  the  World- 
Herald’s  plan  to  give  the  salvage  cam¬ 
paign  state-wide  impetus  in  Nebraska, 
but  he  emphasized  that  “we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  no  personal  credit,  and  you 
do  not  have  to  mention  the  World- 
Herald. 

Collective  ActioR  Urged 

“I  suggest  that  in  cities  where  there 
are  several  newspapers  collective  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  much  better  for  the 
nation,”  Mr.  Doorly  said.  “In  Nebras¬ 
ka,  through  the  state  director  of  sal¬ 
vage  we  are  appealing  to  the  smaller 
papers,  farm  journals  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  publicize  this  contest,  even 
though  the  name  of  our  paper  is  not 
mentioned  by  them.  Our  sole  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  get  scrap  metal  for  the 
government.  It  is  essential  that  they 
have  it,  and  I  hope  the  other  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  will  see  it  as  we 
do.  WPB  authorities  in  Washington 
have  endorsed  this  contest  plan.” 

Prizes  offered  by  the  World-Herald 
are:  a  $1,000  bond  for  the  county 
turning  in  the  largest  poundage  per 
capita  of  scrap  metal  during  the  offi¬ 
cial  drive;  $500  bond  for  the  second 
best  county;  $300  in  bonds  for  the 
individual  turning  in  the  largest 


to  a  junk  dealer  or  given  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  “the  determining  factor  be¬ 
ing  to  get  the  scrap  metal  in.”  The 
appeal  will  also  be  made  for  scrap 
rubber,  each  pound  of  rubber  turned 
in  to  count  as  five  pounds  of  scrap 
metal,  because  of  the  greater  demands 
for  rubber. 

To  Pabllsh  Daily  Resalts 

“Each  county  in  Nebraska  has  a 
government  salvage  committee,”  Mr. 
Doorly  explained. 

“To  publicize  this  to  the  public  of 
Nebraska,  besides  giving  plenty  of 
news  publicity,  the  World-Herald  will 
publish  free  of  charge  four  full  page 
ads  and  three  half  page  ads  giving  all 
the  rules  of  die  contest  and  urging 
Nebraskans  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
nation  what  we  can  do  in  this  grave 
national  emergency  to  collect  scrap 
metal. 

“This  plan  of  the  World-Herald  will 
interfere  in  no  way  with  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  going  to  be  published 
through  the  Advertising  Council.  It 
it  merely  an  additional  effort  to  really 
get  all  the  scrap  metal  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Besides  the  statewide  prizes  offered 
by  the  World-Herald,  we  are  urging 
individuals  in  each  county  of  the  state 
to  give  county  prizes  for  the  contests 
in  their  own  counties. 

“The  World-Herald  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
rules  of  this  contest,  with  which  I 
will  not  burden  you  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  are  printed  in  each 
advertisement.  All  details  of  the  plan 
and  proofs  of  the  advertisements  are 
yours  for  the  asking  if  you  want  to 
do  as  we  are  doing  and  publish  this 
additional  campaign  in  your  state. 
Merely  write  or  wire  us,  and  they 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail,  free 
of  cost.  You  could  fit  the  contest 
into  any  dates  convenient  for  you  and 
your  state.” 

■ 

San  Antonio  Employes 
Awarded  Increases 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  6 — In  a  de¬ 
cision  handed  down  by  Dr.  John  L. 
McMahon,  president  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  College  here,  as  arbitration 
chairman,  more  than  50  editorial  and 
business  department  employes  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light  received  pay  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  12V^%  to  20%, 
retroactive  to  last  Feb.  25.  An  un¬ 
official  estimate  was  that  the  back  pay 
to  be  collected  under  the  decision 
would  be  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 

The  San  Antonio  Newspaper  Guild 
had  asked  pay  raises  up  to  M%. 

The  Light  workers  operated  under 
a  two-year  guild  contract,  which,  in 
accordance  with  terms  of  the  Hearst 
Peace  Formula,  could  be  opened  on 
wages  and  hours  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  in  their  case  Feb.  25.  Mean¬ 
while  negotiations  continued  until 
March,  when  the  guild  moved  for  ar¬ 
bitration.  Management  arbiters  were 
Frank  Ragsdale,  managing  editor,  and 
C.  L.  Buchanan,  business  manager. 
Betty  LaRoy  of  the  business  ofiice  and 
Frank  Brady,  reporter  and  guild  pres¬ 
ident,  represented  the  workers’  or¬ 
ganization.  Dr.  McMahon  was  named 
the  fifth  arbiter. 

The  arbitration  award  also  gave  the 
five-day  week  to  business  office  em¬ 
ployes,  as  already  in  effect  for  edi¬ 
torial  workers.  Hours  remain  40. 


Must  Aid  in  Cor  Pooling  | 

Washington,  July  8 — In  a  belated  i 
announcement  on  the  eve  of  registra¬ 
tion  for  permanent  gasoline  ration-  , 
ing,  a  spokesman  for  the  Office  i 
Price  Administration  announced  newt-  ( 
paper  reporters  and  photographer!  ^ 
will  be  eligible  for  a  maximum  of  470 
miles  of  “occupational”  driving  a 
month.  t 

The  permanent  coupon  gasoline  ra-  I 
tioning  program  which  begins  July 
22  calls  first  for  the  issuance  of  an 
"A”  book  good  for  48  coupons  ead  j 
good  for  about  four  gallons  weekly.  | 

Newspaper  reporters  and  camera-  I 
men  must  participate,  however,  in  car  ! 
pooling  arrangements. 

Application  should  be  made  for  siq>- 
plemental,  or  “B”  ration  coupons  at  ; 
the  time  of  registration.  However,  it 
was  assured  that  applications  would 
be  considered  at  any  time  for  addi¬ 
tional  coupons  to  assure  driving  be¬ 
yond  the  150  miles  of  occupational 
driving  permitted  on  “A”  books. 

■ 

Newsprint  Unaffected 
In  WPB  Program 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7— New^ 
print  and  publication  stock  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  broad  program  to 
conserve  paper  supply  and  to  assure 
provision  of  the  volume  and  kind  of 
paper  required  by  the  war  program 
and  essential  civilian  use. 

Announced  by  the  War  Productios 
Board,  the  program  is  in  the  form  of  i 
series  of  orders  specifying  standardi¬ 
zation  and  simplification  practices  for 
the  paper  industry.  It  replaces  i 
voluntary  plan  which  was  put  into 
effect  late  last  year,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Branch, 
has  proved  ineffective. 

No  paper  manufacturer  is  restricted  i 
as  to  the  quality  of  paper  he  can  j 
make.  Control  is  to  be  exercised  over 
the  number  of  grades  he  can  make. 
The  program  becomes  effective  Jub 
24.  ' 

The  program  contemplates  a  savings ' 
of  approximately  227,000  tons  of  pape ' 
on  the  basis  of  1941  production. 

CURTAIL  AUTO  USE 

Reporters  and  photographers  “un¬ 
der  no  circumstances”  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  their  own  autos  on 
“business  of  any  nature  for  the  com¬ 
pany,”  Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in- 
chief,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and* 
Tribune-Sun,  aiuiounced  to  his  staf 
in  a  ruling  effective  July  1.  Street 
cars,  buses  and,  in  an  emergency 
taxicabs  are  to  be  relied  on  entirely* 
for  transportation,  and  all  parkinj  * 
lot  privileges  were  revoked.  Auto 
allowances  for  advertising  departmeK 
employes  also  have  been  discontinued 

KLAUS  INDICTED 

Washington,  July  6— Erwin  Henry 
Klaus,  advertising  salesman  and  chair¬ 
man  of  publicity  for  the  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  was  indicted  by  tbf 
District  grand  jury  today  on  a  charg* 
of  failing  to  register  as  an  alien.  Mr 
Klaus,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  Germany 
came  to  this  country  in  1926,  a»i\ 
worked  as  a  waiter  and  public  reh- 
tions  counsel  before  going  with  tk 
Kal  Advertising  firm  of  this  city,  ft 
is  accused  of  failing  to  register  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-month  period,  from  Aug 
26  to  Dec.  26,  1940. 


i' 
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One  Policy  No  Insnranee  Compan;;r 


Write 


If  the  wind  sends  half  your  chimney 
toppling  into  the  living  room,  insur* 
ance  will  help  sweep  up  the  debris 
and  put  things  to  rights  again  .  .  . 

If  a  boiler  nurses  a  secret  crack  until 
it’s  ready  to  blow  your  plant-  to  king* 
dom  come,  insurance  will  stand  the 
cost  of  putting  you  back  in  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

But  there’s  one  loss  no  insurance 
policy  on  earth  will  cover — the  loss  of 
your  markets.  No  insurance  com¬ 
pany  dares  gamble  on  your  ability  to 
hold  those  most  intangible  of  all  in¬ 
tangibles:  public  good  will,  popular 
acceptance,  consumer  preference  for 
your  brands. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  markets 
of  most  manufacturers  stand  in  jeop¬ 
ardy.  The  nation’s  war-time  needs 
make  it  difficult — or  impossible — for 
you  to  serve  customers  with  a  normal 
stock  of  merchandise.  And  when  you 
have  little  or  nothing  to  sell,  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  cease  advertising  is  strong. 


But  you  dare  not  cease  advertising, 
for  advertising  is  your  only  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  your  most  valuable 
asset — your  markets.  The  very  fact 
that  your  products  are  no  longer  in 
the  consumers’  hands,  selling  and  re¬ 
selling  themselves,  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  you  keep  your  brands  alive, 
that  you  retain  your  full  stature  in  the 
minds  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
who  must  buy  your  products  after  the 
war,  if  you  are  to  survive  the  peace. 


No  insurance  company  will  undertake 
to  protect  you  against  the  loss  of  your 
markets,  but  you  can  insure  yourself 
against  that  loss  simply  by  continuing 
to  do  what  you  have  always  done — 
advertise.  Advertise  now 
with  imagination  .  .  .  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  with  the  consist¬ 

ent,  insistent  power  of  the  strong,  and 
the  days  that  are  to  come  will  bring 
peace — and  plenty — for  you. 


The  economic  record  of  the  last  war 
is  crowded  with  the  sorry  case  his¬ 
tories  of  manufacturers  who  let  their 
markets  go  to  pot  while  they  busied 
themselves  with  w’ar-time  problems. 
Their  leadership  was  lost  forever, 
and,  in  many  cases,  they  failed  to 
survive.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a 
shrewd  also-ran  saw  opportunity  in 
his  big  competitor’s  neglect  .  .  . 
jumped  into  aggressive,  consistent 
advertising,  and  has  led  his  field  ever 
since. 


Today,  advertising's  primary  assign- 
ment  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser's  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium,  ft  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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HOLD  Your  Seat! 

An  item  in  the  Huntington  (L.  I.) 
Long  Islander  about  a  new  Long 
Island  Railroad  timetable  reported: 
“Most  trains  leave  for  east  and  west 
the  same  time.” 

■ 

GET  out  your  geographies! 

An  AP  story  from  Washington  in 
the  Boston  Traveler  June  24  reported: 

“Senators  Green  and  Gerry,  Rhode 
Island  Democrats,  have  intr^uced  a 
joint  resolution  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  agreement  between 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  boiindary  line  between  the  two 
states.” 

_  ■ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  in  Eatonton  (Ga.) 
Messenger: 

FOR  SALE — 1  or  more  kittens  from 
respectable  mother.  Only  purchasers 
polite  to  cats  considered.  Price  5  cents 
or  10  cents,  depending  on  financial 

status  of  purchaser.  - . 

■ 

CHICAGO  Herald  American  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Harry  Reutlinger’s  definition  of 
an  assistant  city  editor  who  aspires 
to  city  editor,  as  told  to  the  Publicity 
Club  of  Chicago  at  luncheon  July  1 
by  Clem  Lane,  who  only  recently  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  promotion  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News: 

“A  mouse  who  hopes  to  grow  into 
a  rat!” 

■ 

THE  first  case  of  its  kind  as  reported 
on  the  society  page  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram: 

ST.  HILDA’S  GUILD  WILL  AID 
BLOOD  BANK  WITH  COFFEE 


Slight  Ddcai 


Movie  Stunts 

SOMETHING  in  the  way  of  a  rec¬ 
ord — or  records — in  rapid-fire  news¬ 
paper  exploitation,  with  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  re^ts  from  more  than  one 
angle,  was  dialked  up  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
during  the  two  last  weeks  in  June 
when  separate  but  consecutive  stunts 
brought  thousands  of  appreciative 
letters  into  the  offices  of  ^e  Tulsa 
Daily  World  and  turned  more  than  a 
million  dollars  into  Uncle  Sam’s  War 
Bond  chest. 

The  first  imdertaking  was  laimched 
on  June  13,  when  the  Ritz  theater 
annoimced  it  had  booked  “Take  a 
Letter,  Darling,”  a  motion  picture 
dealing  with  an  energetic  young  man 
who  became  secretary  to  a  high- 
power  advertising  executive  only  to 


7  %V  MO 

Last  Monday,  we  stopped 
thirty  young  men  on  the  street 
and  inquired  if  they  had  seen 
the  1,000-line  Navy  Recruiting 
advertisement  which  appeared 
in  oiu*  Sunday  paper  the  day 
before.  Twenty-one  of  them 
answered,  *'Yes.”  We  think  21 
out  of  30  is  a  mighty  big  pro¬ 
portion.  Looks  like  the  Navy 
campaign  will  be  a  success  in 
these  parts. 


discover  that  his  boss  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  woman. 

This  fascinating  situation  lent  itself 
nicely  to  exploitation  and  the  World 
immediately  announced  a  “breakfast 
matinee”  for  all  Tulsa  women  secre¬ 
taries  to  be  given  at  5  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  June  18.  Eligible  secre¬ 
taries — men  barred — ^were  asked  to 
write  if  they  cared  to  be  the  World’s 
guests  and  invitations  would  be 
mailed. 

1 ,200  Seeretariei 

The  result  was  electric.  On  the 
show  date  1.200  secretaries  were  wait¬ 
ing  in  line  when  the  Ritz  doors  opened 
for  the  daybreak  entertainment. 

A  surprising  result  came  on  ensuing 
days  when  additional  letters  from 
piactically  all  of  the  guests  began 
arriving  commending  the  World  on 
its  thoughtfulness  for  the  women  em¬ 
ployes  and  lauding  the  novelty  of  the 
early  hour  and  the  breakfast  idea. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  the  secretary 
party  came  word  that  the  same  the¬ 
ater  was  to  haye  the  Southwestern 
premiere  of  the  widely-acclaimed  pic¬ 
ture  “Mrs.  Miniyer,”  which  broke  at¬ 
tendance  records  at  its  first  New  York 
showing. 

In  conjunction  with  the  ’Tulsa 
County  War  Bond  sales  office  and 
Louis  W.  Grant,  its  chairman,  the 
World  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  a  War  Bond  “premiere  pre- 
yiew”  to  be  a  week  ahead  of  the  pic¬ 
ture’s  regular  opening. 

’This  time  the  show  hour  was  set 
for  midni^t  Jime  27,  and  another 
promotion  series  got  imder  way  with 
quick  and  amazing  returns.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  “premier  preyiew”  was  by 
piirchase  of  $25,  $50  or  $100  bonds  and 
upwards,  the  theater  to  be  diyided 
into  three  sections,  the  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Major  General  Tinker 
and  the  Brigadier  General  Doolittle 
diyisions.  The  goal  was  set  at  $250,- 
000  in  bond  sales  and  a  limit  of  1,500 
tickets  was  announced. 

$1,020,750  War  Bonds 

On  the  second  day  of  the  week  the 
original  goal  was  oyersubscribed  and 
it  was  adyanced  to  $500,000.  This  was 
oversubscribed  and  the  figure  was 
again  hiked  to  $750,000.  On  Thursday 
before  the  show  date  the  bond  sales 
passed  the  three-quarter  million  mark 
and  it  was  annoimced  that  all  tickets 
were  gone. 

In  spite  of  the  sell-out  the  Friday 
sales  took  the  War  Bond  total  to  with¬ 
in  $50,000  of  the  million  mark,  many 
buyers  explaining  they  would  pass  up 
tickets  just  to  boost  the  week’s  total. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  the  show  and 
before  a  packed  house  that  was  a 
representative  cross-section  of  this 
Oil  Capital’s  populace,  from  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  plant  employe,  it  was  an¬ 


nounced  that  last  day  purchases  had 
taken  the  War  Bond  sales  to  $1,020,750. 

Circulation  department,  newsroom 
and  theater  officials  declare  they  have 
never  participated  in  two  sudi  fast, 
successful  pieces  of  promotion  in  so 
little  time. 

The  World  and  the  Tribune  are 
published  by  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation. 

“Home  Front" 

THE  Birmingham  Post  has  begun  the 

publication  each  Saturday  of  “The 
Home  Front,”  designed  to  be  a  sort 
of  “lazy  letter”  to  be  sent  by  loved 
ones  to  those  in  the  service.  The  ser¬ 
vice  edition,  one-fourth  regular  news¬ 
paper  size,  and  printed  on  both  sides, 
appears  each  week  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  edition,  but  may  easily  be 
clipped  out  and  mailed  in  an  average 
size  envelope. 

School  ior  Draftees 

THE  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  is 

promoting  a  School  of  Military 
Knowledge  to  provide  selectees  fun¬ 
damental  knowledge  of  the  life  that 
awaits  them  when  they  are  inducted 
into  service  and  to  funiish  basic  in¬ 
formation  on  the  army.  Although 
intended  especially  for  registrants 
under  the  draft,  no  matter  what  their 
classification,  the  sessions  have  been 
opened  to  women  because  of  requests 
received  from  relatives  of  selectees 
and  women  interested  in  joining  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps. 

The  local  Junior  High  School  audi¬ 
torium  is  being  donated  by  the  city 
for  the  classes  and  various  local  civic 
groups  are  cooperating  in  the  venture. 
There  is  no  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind 
for  those  attending  classes  and  the 
project  has  received  wide  endorse¬ 
ment  from  city  and  county  leaders. 


Cubcm  Publisher 
In  New  York 

Shortage  of  newsprint  caused  by 
wartime  transportation  problems  hat 
cut  the  size  of  the  average  daily  newt, 
paper  in  Cuba  about  50%,  accordh^ 
to  Dr.  Pedro  Cue,  publisher  of  B 
Mundo,  one  of  Havana’s  leadini 
newspapers,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  ffie 
State  Department. 

Dr.  Cue,  whose  newspaper  has  cob> 
tinually  supported  the  G<^  Neighbor 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  sayi 
that  the  average  44-page  Sunday  issue 
of  El  Mundo  has  b^n  reduced  to  21 
pages.  Daily  editions,  he  said,  have 
been  decreased  in  about  the  sane 
proportions. 

Dr.  Cue  said  that  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  doubled  since  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  entered  the  war. 
The  problem  of  getting  newsprint  to 
Cuba  is  aggravated  not  only  by  the 
irregular  shipments  but  by  priority 
limitations  and  a  higher  marine  in¬ 
surance  rate.  At  the  present  time, 
his  newspaper  is  receiving  supplies  of 
newsprint  for  short  periods,  varyh^ 
from  two  to  five  months. 

Dr.  Cue  declared  that  his  news¬ 
paper’s  income  from  advertising  had 
remained  imchanged,  since  it  has  been 
his  policy  to  raise  advertising  rates  to 
balance  prevailing  publication  ex¬ 
penses.  Advertising  rates,  he  said,  art 
about  one-third  higher  than  normal 

His  plans  call  for  visits  to  sdu>oh 
of  journalism  of  C!olumbia,  Harvard, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Texas  Universities. 

96-PAGE  EDmON 

'Die  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  pub¬ 
lished  recently  a  96-page  edition  com¬ 
memorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  city’s  incorporation  as  a  borou^ 


AKRON 

EMPLOYMENT  INCREASES 
50  PER  CENT  IN  18  MONTHS 

★ 

A  Ckamber  of  Commerce  survey  of  125  of  the 
largest  employers  in  the  Akron  District  reveals 
that  these  firms  now  have  93,000  persons  on  their 
pay  rolis,  an  increase  at  mere  than  50  per  cent 
in  18  months. 

The  Chamber's  report  also  points  out  that  17,000 
additional  persons  will  be  needed  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  by  this  time  next  year,  when  peak 
production  is  expected,  7,000  more  jobs  will  have 
to  be  filled. 

Buying  habits  of  Akron's  war  workers  are  formed 
by  the  advertising  columns  of  Akron's  only  news¬ 
paper.  If  you  want  quick  results,  place  Akron 
and  the  Beacon  Journal  at  the  top  of  your  list 
for  your  next  sales  promotion. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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9n  the 

meantime  .  .  . 

We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you  keep 
your  presses  rolling  1  Every  possible 
provision  has  been  made  to  supply  you 
with  necessary  replacement  parts. 

Our  service  men  and  ettgineering  de¬ 
partment  will  assist  you  in  solving  pro¬ 
duction  problems  and  co-operate  in 
meeting  mechanical  emergencies 
whenever  they  may  occur. 

All  requests  ...  by  mail,  wire,  or 
phone  .  .  .  will  receive  immediate 
attention,  and  any  delay  in  filling 
orders  for  replacement  parts  will 
only  be  in  deference  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war  work. 


NOW  IT'S  GUN  MOUNTS 


.  .  .  hut  some  day  these  men 
will  he  building  presses  again 

For  as  long  as  our  Navy  needs  them,  we  will  keep  on  building 
mounts  for  5*inch  anti*aircraft  guns.  How  long  this  will  be,  de- 
pends  on  all  of  us.  The  faster  we  do  our  job  on  the  home  front, 

f  AU-Nary  B'  burgt^ 

ProducUon"’'"^  *"  the  sooner  the  Navy  will  have  the  ordnance  required  to  chase 
the  Japs  and  Nazis  from  the  seas  and  win  a  total  Victory! 

We  are  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  precision  to  produce  the  very  best 
mounts  for  the  guns  with  which  our  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  will  knock  down 
enemy  planes.  We  are  working  at  top  speed,  because  we  want  to  win  this  war  as 
soon  as  piossible.  We  will  stick  to  our  machines  till  the  end  .  .  .  but  we  are  also 
looking  ahead  to  the  day  when  it  will  all  be  over,  and  we  can  again  devote  our  skill 
and  facilities  to  the  peace  time  production  of  printing  presses. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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No  Present  Need  for 
Training  Women  Photogs 


By  JACK  PRICE 


SEVERAL  times  during  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  been  asked  if  it  will 
be  necessary  to  fill  the  thinning  ranks 
of  newspaper  cameramen  with  re¬ 
placements  from  the  fair  sex.  Frank¬ 
ly,  we  never  gave  the  matter  much 
thought  but  in  these  trying  times  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  best  to  give  it  some 
consideration. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  changing 
war  picture,  we  sought  the  advice  of 
a  few  veteran  executives  who  did  not 
object  to  discussing  the  subject  but 
preferred  to  remain  unidentified  and 
unquoted.  However,  there  was  no 
objection  to  presenting  the  gist  of 
the  conversations.  The  first  depart¬ 
ment  chief  showed  no  alarm  at  the 
fact  that  women  might  be  needed  to 
fill  the  gaps  that  may  occur.  From 
our  broad  experience  we  too  see  no 
cause  for  worry. 

This  gentleman  being  a  practical 
individual  viewed  the  situation  in  a 
realistic  light.  It  was  his  belief  that 
it  was  possible  to  operate  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  success  with  a 
mixed  staff,  if  need  be.  If  and  when 
conditions  should  become  acute,  he 
was  prepared  to  carry  on.  In  order 
that  his  thoughts  would  not  be  mis¬ 
construed  as  favoring  an  invasion  of 
the  profession  by  lens-gals,  we  were 
informed  that  he  had  sufficient  talent 
in  the  making  and  that  the  majority 
of  his  cameramen  were  either  in  class 
3A  or  in  the  third  age  group. 

The  next  department  head  appeared 
less  concerned.  He  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  while  some  young  ladies  had 
talent  worth  developing  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  start 
schooling  them  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  Oddly  enough,  he  believed 
there  were  many  old-timers  who 
would  respond  to  a  hurry  call.  As  a 
matter  of  fact^  we  thought  so  too, 
and  with  no  thoughts  of  being  face¬ 
tious  we  asked  him  to  name  one. 
For  almost  an  hour  we  tried  to  recall 
some  of  the  veterans  who  would  be 
available  and  between  us  we  could 
only  think  of  fiuee.  This  gave  my 
friend  food  for  serious  thought,  but 
being  ever  the  optimist  he  opened  the 
top  drawer  of  his  desk  and  drew  out 
a  pack  of  index  cards.  There,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  triumphantly,  is  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  last  forever.  But  on  glanc¬ 
ing  over  a  few  of  the  job  applications 
old  and  new  he  found  the  list  rather 
obsolete. 

Nevertheless,  judging  from  the  small 
survey  conducted  on  this  situation, 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pres¬ 
ent  justification  for  soimding  an  alarm 
for  feminine  photographic  reserves. 


Shop  Talk  Disappears 
WITH  APOLOGIES  to  our  editorial 
department,  we  must  confess  that 
Shop  Talk,  in  the  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphic  departments  has  turned  to 
other  things.  In  fact.  Shop  Talk  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  distant  past. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  day  photog¬ 
raphers  would  gather  for  discussion 
on  subjects  of  the  profession.  If  a 
staff  member  built  a  new  synchronizer 
or  planned  a  gadget  for  facilitating 
some  phase  of  his  work  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  listen  intently  and 
even  help  in  its  construction.  It’s 
different  now. 

Recently  we  dropped  in  to  visit 
with  the  boys  on  an  evening  paper 
and  somehow  we  felt  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  had  changed.  We  had  expected 
to  hear  about  some  new  device  or 
projected  technique  but  the  general 
conversations  were  far  from  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  main  topic  of  discussion 
was  fishing.  Most  of  the  cameramen 
owned  small  boats  which,  incidentally, 
they  had  offered  to  the  Coast  Guard 
but  none  were  accepted  because  they 
were  either  too  small  or  not  fitted 
for  patrol  duty,  so  they  must  remain 
fishing  boats  .  .  .  when  and  if  gaso¬ 
line  is  obtainable. 

After  listening  to  the  usual  or 
should  we  say  unusual  fishing  tales, 
we  inquired  if  the  boys  still  took  news 
pictures.  “It’s  easy  to  see  that  you 
are  not  a  fisherman,”  remarked  one 
of  the  Camera  Knights.  He  had  me 
there.  This  same  lens-lad  had  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  inventing  new  devices  and 
was  considered  a  mechanic  of  rare 
ability,  hence,  it  was  strange  to  hear 
him  tell  of  the  great  tuna  and  weak- 
fish  catches  when  ordinarily  he  would 
have  talked  of  nothing  else  but  pho¬ 
tographic  techniques. 

“It’s  the  war,”  he  said.  “What  with 
a  shortage  of  certain  metals  and  prior¬ 
ities,  it’s  difficult  to  putter  about  with 
new  apparatus  so  I  find  an  outlet  for 
my  nervous  energy  in  tinkering  with 
the  boat  and  hooking  a  big  one  now 
and  then,”  he  exclaimed.  The  war  is 
changing  things  and  probably  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  the  news  cam¬ 
eramen.  They  cover  soldier  stories 
day  in  and  out  and  many  of  them 
have  already  entered  the  service  or 
are  expecting  to  do  so  real  soon. 


Some  are  serving  with  the  task  forces 
as  correspondents  but  they  all  know 
that  eventually  in  this  war,  they  will 
be  expected  to  picture  the  Greatest 
News  Story  of  all  time. 

Martin  with  WAAC 
WE  JUST  learned  that  Jackie  Martin, 
head  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
photographic  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  do  some  official  photographic 
work  with  the  WAAC.  Miss  Martin 
will  become  the  first  woman  military 
photographer  in  this  country  if  her 
appointment  has  a  military  status. 
We  hope  she  will  send  us  her  photo 
dressed  in  the  standard  \miform, 
passed  by  the  censor,  of  course. 


Camera  Knight 


SELL  ELEPHANT 

“Baby  Mine,”  an  elephant  purchased 
13  years  ago  as  a  promotion  feature 
of  the  Des  Mmnes  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  was  sold  last  week  for  $750 
to  the  Cole  Brothers  circus,  which 
played  in  Des  Moines.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  help  finance  an  infantile 
paralysis  clinic  which  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Iowa  Lutheran  hospital 
in  Des  Moines  tmder  the  direction  of 
Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny,  famous  Aus¬ 
tralian  nurse  who  has  developed  a 
new  method  of  treatment  for  the 
disease.  Thousands  of  Iowa  children 
in  1929  sent  in  dimes  to  the  Register 
and  Tribune  to  help  purchase  the 
elephant.  The  price  was  $3,000  F.O.B., 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  at  that  time 
she  was  about  the  size  of  a  large 
brood  sow. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

Effective  July  1,  W.  R.  Twining,  new 
owner  of  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Bul¬ 
letin,  annoimces  the  appointment  of 
George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  as  national 
representative. 


BACK  IN  the  late  1920s,  John  Collins 
was  an  inside  employe  of  Wist 
World  Photos  in  New  York  City— 
and  anxious  to 
land  a  job  as  a 
regular  staff 
ph  otographer. 

His  break  came 
early  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  late 
Adolph  Oct  hs, 
publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times, 
made  one  of  the 
first  trans  -  At¬ 
lantic  telephone 
calls  —  to  the 
publisher  of  the  J®**"  Collin* 
London  Times. 

There  were  no  regular  photographers 
available,  so  Collins  made  the  pic¬ 
tures.  TTie  regular  staff  job  was  his 
shortly  thereafter.  A  native  New 
Yorker,  Collins  was  transferred  to  De¬ 
troit  in  1930  as  Wide  World  bureau 
manager.  In  1936,  he  moved  on  to 
Chicago,  where  he  is  presently  as¬ 
signed. 

He  has  been  with  Wide  World 
Photos  since  1926,  except  for  two 
years  in  which  he  was  a  cameraman 
for  Fox  Newsreel  and  made  still  and 
motion  pictures  in  Europe  for  a  travel 
league.  While  in  Detroit,  Collins  did 
a  general  picture  story  on  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  and  covered  many  strikes. 
He  was  shot  in  the  hand  at  the  Ford 
River  Rouge  plant  when  four  persons 
were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  a 
“hunger-march”  riot.  He  covered  the 
Louisville  area  during  the  1937  Ohio 
River  flood  and  the  Florida  baseball 
training  camps  during  the  1940  and 
1941  spring  seasons.  He  covered  Will- 
kie  during  the  1940  campaign. 


WMAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE.... 


k  Reachmq 
300,000  busy 
PAYPOU, 


186  Million  for  Necessities 

Alone! 


People  in  Central  Ohio  Receiving 
THE  DISPATCH  Spend  .  .  . 

MILLION  for  FOODS 
MILLION  for  CLOTHING 
MILLION  for  FURNITURE 
MILLION  for  FUEL 
MILLION  for  HOUSING 
MILLION  for  MISC. 


(iMnndiits 

CENTRAL  OHIO’S  GREATEST  SINGLE  SALES  INFLUENCE 


The  fact  that  The  Scranton  Times,  Scranton’s 
FIRST  newspaper  for  more  dian  a  third  of  a 
century,  is  FIRST  in  NEWS— FIRST  in  CIR 
CULATION,  FIRST  in  ADVERTISING,  proves 
why  it  is  the  preferred  medium  (or  readiing 
ONLY  Scranton’s  140,404  population  but  itt  trad¬ 
ing  zone  population  of  over  300,000. 

Well-examine  the  figures.  Times  circulation,  44,500. 

Next  best — 33,398.  Next — Sunday,  38,275.  But  the  daily 
does  the  job. 

There  are  35,632  occupied  dwellings  in  Scrantoa  Food  sales  per 
family  $425.11 — average  sales  per  family,  $330.30  for  Pennsylvania. 
Coal  mining  is  a  lead  industry — ^with  Scranton’s  experienced  miners 
eagerly  sought  throughout  the  State.  But  Scranton  is  HOME  to 
them,  wherever  they  work.  And  that’s  where  they  buy. 

A  whale  of  a  market  at  a  time  when  there’s  a  whale  of  a  buying 
record.  'The  Times  —  a  streamlined  news-gathering  institution, 
covers,  reaches,  is  depended  upon — these  people  and  this  market. 


5cpa¥ton 


FIRST 


TIMES 


.4ew  York,  Ckicaio,  PhiUdd- 
phia,  Detroit,  Bostoa 


Scranton's  HRST  PAPER  foe  mont  than  d  TWIRD  of’ a  CENTUR't 


GEORGE  A  McDEVITT 
COMPANY 


^  mu/A- 
CiAcuxotUfn 
wdvsAtUin<f^ 


THIS  IS  WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  10  FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


•TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  in  New  Eng- 
land  has  passed  3,700,000,  and  250,000  more 
workers  will  be  needed  by  the  end  of  1942,”  says 
Arthur  C.  Gernes,  Regional  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  “And,”  he  goes  on  to 
say  .  .  . 

“Early  in  1942  we  expect  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
unemployed  reserve  and  may  be  forced  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  reserve  of  women  not  at  present  in 
the  labor  market.” 

Thousands  of  New  England  women  are  already 
at  war  here  ...  in  the  shipyards  along  the  shore 
points  ...  in  the  inland  factories  that  are  spew¬ 
ing  forth  engines  and  parts  for  planes,  guns  and 
munitions,  machine  tools,  and  a  host  of  other 
products  for  our  fighting  men.  Now,  more  and 
more  women  will  be  joining  these  thousands. 

You  see  in  May  New  England  business  reached 
an  all-time  high. 

That  sentence  sums  up  the  whole  storj'.  It  should 
hold  considerable  sales  significance  for  you.  For 
today  you  have  that  ideal  situation  of  a  wealthy, 
well-integrated  market  at  peak  artivity.  And  the 
beauty  of  it  all  is  the  efficiencj'  and  economy 
with  which  it  can  be  sold  .  .  .  via  New  England 
newspapers. 


a  “natural"  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxec  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlinpon  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Adveniser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E> 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaaette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (^S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (£) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
^amford  Advocate  (E) 

WaterbOry  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 


New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E> 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gaaette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MftE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
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EDITOR  &  publisher! 


Eves  for  the  Minds  of  America  ^  Woman’s  Business 

Blame  Hitler,  Hirohito  and  Ben,m  Gets  Meat 

Fix  'em  Up — A  Special  Message  to  Cadillac  Owners 

How  Can  I  Keep  My  Car  Running  for  the  Duration  of  the  War? 

What  Can  We  Do  to  Help  Keep  America  free . 

Important  Message  to  Every  One  Who  Burns  Fuel  Oil  or  Coal 
This  War  Can  Be  Lost . . .  The  War  Will  Be  Won  Ail  Out  America 

To  All  Householders  We  Urgently  Recommend  .  • . 
The  Government  Is  Asking  You  to  Eat  the  Right  Foods 
Troop  Transport  It  Takes  a  Lot  of  Gasoline  to  Keep  ’em  Flying 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  over  Hirohito’s  Court 

He  Keeps  ’em  Flying,  Floating,  Fighting  A  National  News  Letter 

Your  Day  Lies  Ahead  what  Can  1  Do  to  Help  F'S***  ♦*’® 

The  Problem  of  Getting  40,000,000  Workers  to  Their  Jobs  on  Time 

Let’s  Stop  This  "Fiddling"  While  Rome  Burns! 
One  Year  Tires  Can  Be  Three  Year  Tires  For  the  Duration  of  the  War 

Save  Your  Engine  Is  There  a  Bomb  In  Your  Basement? 

Through  130  Years  of  Peace  and  Wa  Hitler  and  High  Water 

,he  W  N..y  .  •  •  C.r-f.r  Co.n.,, 

Every  Plane,  Ship,  Gun,  Tank  ^  ^  Modern,  Fit,  Ready 

America  Has  tne  ir 

A  Report  to  Admiral  Land  A  Cooperative  Plan  of  Truck  Conservation 

Enough  Steel  Plates  for  100  Ships  .  •  • 

A  Challenge  We’re  Eager  to  Accept  Washington?  I’ll  Quit  First 

the  Story  Carboloy 

The%»  are  the  companies  whose  headlines  are  quoted  above: 


Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
American  Airlines  Inc. 

American  Meat  InKlitule 
Amer.  Rad.  &  Stand.  Sanitap  Corp. 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Cxtmpany 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Cadillac 

Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
Electrical  Association 
funeral  Electric  Co. 
General  Foods 


1 


for  JULY  11.  1942 
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Let’s  Have  the  Whole  Truth  about  Rubber  and  Gasoline  Logistics 
We  Need  Them  Strong  Don’t  Need  a  Priority  to  Travel  by  Air 

This  Map  Shows  Why  You  Must  Budget  Your  Tire  Miies 
Good  News  from  the  Production  Front  Experts  (Not  Pants)  That  Shine 
How  Good  Will  Tires  Be  When  They’re  Made  with  Synthetic  Rubber? 
Land  of  the  Free— to  Serve  Are  Going  "All  Out"  For  Them 

Automobiles  Are  Weapons  of  War  Production 

Supposing  We  All  Laid  Up  Our  Cars  for  the  Duration  of  the  War 
One  Thing  More  You  Can  Do  Today’s  Sweat  Is  Tomorrow’s  Victory 
Oil  Will  Help  Win  the  War  America  Can  Count  on  Us 

Notice  to  Esso  Fuel  Oil  Customers  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  Area 
The  Truth  about  Food  Shortages  Helping  Make  America  Strong 


These  headlines  are  reprinted  from  atlvertisements  in 
Philadelphia  newspapers  this  year. 

They  are  the  advertisements  of  companies  whose 
consumer  goods  are  limited  —  because  of  the  effects  of 
war  emergency. 

Instead  of  just  selling  products,  these  companies  sell 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  —  themselves  ! 

It  is  interesting  that  all  these  atlvertisements  appeared 
in  The  Evening  Bulletin.  In  Philadelphia  more  than  half 
of  them  ran  exclusively  in  ITie  Bulletin. 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  w  ith  more  than  600,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  makes  Philadelphia  unusual  when  planning 
advertising.  This  one  newspaper  alone  provides  the  most 
complete  daily  coverage  at  the  lowest  milline  cost  in  any 
major  market  of  the  country. 


We.AII 

Raima  Job© 


IN  PHILADELPHIA-NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULL'ETIN 


Ofnrral  Mulorx  Corp.  Kingan  and  Co. 

B.  F.  GcMtdrich  Co.  Life  Magaiine 

TTie  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  McCraw  Hill  Publi>‘hing  Co. 

Ini.  BuHineov  Marhine  Corp.  The  Nat.  City  Bank  of  N.  Y. 

Jeddo-Ifighland  Coal  Co.  Newtiweek 

Kellogg  (Company  New  York  Dre.»  In-titute 

Ke».lone  Aulitmoliile  fdub  Old.niobile 


Pabst  Brewing  Company 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
The  Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Phila.  Auto  Trade  AsMM-iation 
Revlon  ProduelN  Corp. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Penna. 

John  H.  Swisher  &  S«»ns.  Ine. 


The  Texas  Company 
United  States  Rubber 
Co.  United  States  Steel 

Waste  Paper  Consuming 
Industries  of  America 
Westinghouse  Ele<‘.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
White  Mftlor  Truck  Co. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVERTISING 

NEWSPAPERS  have  missed  a  great  opportunity 
to  place  before  the  public  the  importance  of 
advertising  in  the  scheme  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  newspapers,  in  fact,  have  sought  to 


TRUST  IS  VITAL 

SEVERAL  EDITORIALS  have  reached  us  within 
the  past  week,  commenting  on  a  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  statement  that  “after  months 
of  back-stage  plugging,”  the  censorship  code  has 


been  restricted  so  that  “the  American  people  must 
remain  in  ignorance  of  any  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  until  the  official  cut-and-dried  announce¬ 
ment  is  proclaimed.”  Assuming  that  to  be  a 
fact,  the  editors  have  justly  denounced  it. 


O  my  Cod,  incline  thine  ear,  and  hear;  open  thine 
eyes,  and  behold  our  desolations,  and  the  city  which 
is  called  by  Thy  name:  for  we  do  not  present  our 
supplications  before  Thee  for  our  righteousness,  but 
for  Thy  great  mercies. — Daniel  IX:18. 


economize  in  the  face  of  national  linage  losses  by 
eliminating  practically  all  of  their  promotion — 
repeating  the  mistake  that  cost  all  newspapers 
so  dearly  during  the  depression  of  ten  years  ago. 
Few  of  them  have  made  any  notable  efforts  to 


We  have  just  examined  the  revised  “Code  of 
Wartime  Practices  for  the  American  Press,”  is¬ 
sued  June  25  by  Office  of  Censorship,  and  the 
only  reference  we  find  is  in  this  single  line — 
“premature  disclosure  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
or  conversations.”  As  we  see  it,  that  censorship 
rule  does  not  change  by  an  iota  the  practice 
which  has  been  followed  since  the  U.  S.  A.  got 
into  the  war,  or  even  before  that. 

Eleven  months  ago.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  at  sea.  Not  a  line 
of  news  was  published  in  any  American  news¬ 
paper  until  the  terms  of  the  “Atlantic  Charter” 
were  made  public  in  London,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  supposedly  still  on  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Churchill’s  two  more  recent  visits  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  press  with  similar  circumspection,  as 
was  the  visit  of  Premier  Molotov  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  and  conversations  must 
be  recognized  by  the  press — and  are — as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  war  process,  just  as  es.sential  as 
bullets  or  bombs.  Our  enemies  would  like  greatly 
to  know  what  passed  between  the  heads  of  gov¬ 
ernment  representing  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia.  Early  knowledge  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  help  them  and  hurt  us — and  that  is 
the  te.st  which  editors  are  applying  to  all  wer 
news. 

We  have  no  approval  for  secret  diplomacy,  and 
we  believe  sincerely  that  our  people  should  be  in¬ 
formed  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  of  the 
policies  their  government  is  following  with  other 
nations.  We  want  no  secret  bargains  that  will 
rise  like  ghosts  to  plague  us  at  the  peace  table — 
and  we  have  trust  in  our  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  that  no  such  bargains  will  be  contracted. 
That  trust,  we  contend,  is  vital  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort.  The  press  must 
trust  the  government,  and  the  press  has  given 
the  government  every  reason  to  confide  in  the 
newspai)ers.  That  mutual  confidence  should  be 
promoted  by  all  concerned. 

JOURNALISTS  IN  THE  DRAFT 

A  QUESTION  of  major  importance  to  news¬ 
paper  people  has  been  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  appeal  taken  in  behalf  of  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
editor  and  publisher  of  PM,  by  Marshall  Field, 
owner  of  that  paper,  against  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll  into  the  Army.  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself, 
a  veteran  volunteer  of  the  last  war,  made  no  ap¬ 
peal  either  from  his  1-A  cla.ssification  nor  against 
his  subsequent  call  for  induction,  and  did  not 
know  of  Mr.  Field’s  message  to  the  local  board 
until  the  day  before  his  scheduled  departure. 

Mr.  Field’s  appeal  was  taken  upon  grounds 
which  can  be  applied  to  many  other  newspaper 
executives,  namely,  that  IVIr.  Ingersoll’s  presence 
and  services  were  vital  to  the  newspaper  which 
he  started  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago. 
While  no  man  is,  theoretically,  indispensable  to 
any  newspaper,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  will  be  hard  to  replace  at  a  time  when  the 
war  is  drawing  heavily  upon  the  nation’s  executive 
ranks  in  all  lines  of  business.  Newspaper  work, 
especially  editorial  work,  requires  a  specialized 


training  that  cannot  be  acquired  except  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience — a  condition  which  does 
not  prevail  in  many  manufacturing  and  retail 
lines — and  for  that  reason,  we  have  urged  the 
Selective  Service  Administration  to  give  extra¬ 
ordinary  attention  to  the  cases  of  new.spaper 
men  drafted  from  key  positions. 

Like  Mr.  Ingersoll,  most  newspap)ermen  want 
to  serve  where  their  efforts  can  be  most  effective 
in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  want  no  profes¬ 
sional  exemption  from  armed  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  can  see  little  sense  in  leaving  an 
office  where,  they  believe,  their  writing  and  direc¬ 
tion  helps  guide  public  opinion  along  useful  lines, 
for  a  military  task  which  can  be  performed 
equally  well  by  others  with  less  specialized  talents. 
And  while  we  have  frequently  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Ingersoll  and  PM,  w-e  believe  that  he  is  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  record  in  regarding  his  pre.sence  in 
PM’s  office  as  more  vital  to  the  national  welfare 
than  it  would  be  in  any  military  station. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ingersoll  case  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  personal  elements.  In  a  long  letter 
addressed  to  his  local  board  and  published  in  his 
newspaper,  Mr.  Ingersoll  makes  charges  that,  if 
sustained,  are  extremely  serious.  He  declares  that 
one  member  of  the  board,  unrebuked  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  wanted  to  see  the  editor’s  induction  hast¬ 
ened  as  a  means  of  putting  the  newspaper  out  of 
business.  That  accusation  must  not  be  pas.sed 
over.  It  calls  for  immediate  and  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  by  local  and  national  supervisors  of 
selective  service,  and  emphatic  repudiation  by 
both.  Selective  service  was  devised  as  an  equit¬ 
able  and  honorable  means  of  finding  men  for  the 
tiational  war  needs.  It  must  not  permit  even  the 
slightest  hint  that  it  might  be  used  for  the  pro.se- 
culion  of  |)er.sonal  prejudices  or  grudges. 

NOT  REALISTIC 

THE  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  amended 
its  regulation  on  newsprint  paper  prices  to 
|>ermit  the  charge  of  a  differential  of  $.3.50  per  ton 
on  “super-standard”  paper  to  be  u.sed  for  printing 
by  the  rotogravure  process.  The  amendment  re¬ 
sults  from  a  petition  of  manufacturers,  supixirted 
by  publishers,  against  the  original  regulation  which 
set  a  fixed  level  for  all  newsprint. 

The  new  amendment,  however,  strikes  us  as 
unrealistic  in  that  it  limits  the  use  of  the  premium 
pai)er  to  rotogravure  printing.  For  one  or  an¬ 
other  rea.son,  numerous  newspapers  which  have 
used  the  rotogravure  process  for  many  years  have 
dropped  it  in  recent  months.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  retmn  the  appeal  of  well-printed  pic¬ 
tures  by  using  this  “super-standard”  paper  in 
their  picture  sections,  since  its  clear  texture  and 
fini.sh  afford  far  better  reproduction  of  halftones 
than  does  run-of-the-mill  newsprint. 

.\s  it  stands,  the  new  OPA  ruling  is  of  no  avail 
to  newsfiapers  which  have  substituted  letter-press 
printing  for  rotogravure,  and  it  s»*ems  to  us  that 
their  number  is  growing.  We  suggest  a  further 
amendment  striking  out  the  limitation  to  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  and  permitting  u.se  of  this  paper 
for  any  section  primarily  devoted  to  illu.strations. 


tell  their  readers  and  potential  advertisers  that 
advertising  is  the  major  prop  upon  which  the 
free  press  rests,  and  that  every  element  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  use  of  advertising  is  a  blow 
at  the  free  press,  and  therefore  at  the  very  insti¬ 
tutions  we  are  w'aging  war  to  preserve.  I 

Fortunately  that  fact  is  being  realized  by  im-  j 
portant  advertisers — the  customers  of  newspaper"  * 
and  other  media  who  know  from  experience  what 
advertising  has  done  for  their  own  enterprises.  | 
J.  Howard  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  of  | 
Philadelphia,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on  j 
“Why  advertising  is  necessary  during  the  war.”  | 
It  is  a  message  that  ought  to  be  read  and  re-read 
by  everyone  associated  with  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion,  and  with  that  in  view,  we  quote  from  it 
at  length: 

“I  believe  there  are  two  principal  reasons: 

“First,  we  have  in  America  the  freest,  most 
honest,  most  independent  and  most  competent 
press  in  the  world.  We  have  that  kind  of  a  free  ; 
press  because  its  chief  support  is  advertising, 
which,  reflecting  the  activities  of  our  system  of 
free  competitive  enterpri.se,  gives  to  our  press 
so  broad  a  basis  of  economic  supijort  that  it  can 
afford  and  can  dare  to  be  independent.  Without 
.such  a  broad  foundation  of  economic  support  our 
press  would  be  dependent  on  the  favors  of  politics 
and  the  subsidies  of  government,  like  practically 
all  the  press  of  continental  Europe.  The  corrupt 
and  anemic  press  of  France  w'as  in  large  part  to 
blame  for  the  moral  breakdown  and  final  disaster 
which  befell  that  country.  To  avoid  such  dis¬ 
aster  here  our  pre.ss  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  dei)endency  on  political  or  governmental 
support. 

“Second,  to  allow  our  press  to  be  starved,  or 
to  be  subjected  to  the  demoralizing  controls  of 
government  and  politics  would  be  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  of  the  first  order.  To  lose  it  would 
be  to  lo.se  the  very  things  we  are  fighting  for. 

To  preserve  it  we  must  support  it;  and  the  only 
way  to  supjwrt  it  in  honesty  and  independence 
is  through  the  revenues  it  derives  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Our  national  leadership  in  pro<luctiveness. 
and  our  high  living  standards  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  through  big-scale  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  and  this  requires  the  continuing  stimula¬ 
tion  of  advertising.” 

Mr.  Pew  is  100  per  cent  right,  but  his  remarks 
about  dependence  upon  governmental  support 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  precluding  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  facilities  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government  that  can  employ  them 
profitably.  There  should  be  no  question  of  poli¬ 
tics  or  subsidy  in  government  advertising.  Uncle 
Sam  should  be  able  to  buy  space  when  and  where 
he  needs  it,  just  as  any  of  his  nephews  can  and  do. 

Once  that  truth  is  driven  home  to  the  minds  of 
legislators  and  administrative  officials,  we  shall 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  some  of 
the  apparently  insoluble  problems  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  war  time. 
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JULY  11.  1942 


PERSONAL 

mention 


AMON  CARTEIR,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  was 


William  J.  Foote,  editorial  writer 
has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  succeeding  the  late  Edward  M. 
Alender  who  died  Jime  1.  A  native 
of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Foote  first  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Her- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

THE  first  civilian  to  fly  in  an  air¬ 
plane  across  a  state  line  and 


elected  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  ald-Tribune  and  later  on  the  staffs  of  perched  on  the  wing  at  that— was 


Atnon  Carter 


Club  for  the 
twenty  -  third 
consecutive  year 
at  a  meeting  of 
the  governors  at 
the  club  last 
week.  His  tenure 
of  office  began 
Jime  1,  1920. 

Earl  K  Han- 
w  a  y ,  CO  -  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune  -  Her¬ 
ald,  who  was 
recently  elected 


Fortune  and  Time  magazines.  He 
joined  the  Courant  in  1930. 

Betty  Graham,  International  News 
Service  correspondent  who  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  last  month  after  covering 
China  and  India  for  three  years,  has 
ended  a  vacation  with  her  family  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  join  the  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  Hugo  Speck,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Berlin  with  the 
repatriated  correspondents,  is  also 
being  stationed  in  Washington  by 
INS. 

Ward  Morehoxise  states  his  new 
book,  “American  Reveille,”  is  being 


Anthony  J.  Philpott 


Sons.  It  concerns  his  travel  and  ob- 


as  president  of  the  Casper  Rota^  published  July  24  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Club  assumed  the  duties  of  that  of¬ 
fice  on  July  1. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  Times  and  Sunday  Courier- 
Journal  and  Frederick  L.  Allen,  edi¬ 
tor,  Harper’s  magazine,  have  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 
at  Harvard  University  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  alumni. 

In  the  Business  Office 


Anthony  J.  Phil¬ 
pott.  That  was 
in  1911  with 
Harry  Atwood  as 
pilot,  in  a  trip 
from  Boston  to 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
That  is  but  a 
sample  of  the 
kind  of  adven¬ 
ture  which  Phil¬ 
pott,  art  editor  of 
the  Boston 
Globe,  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  his 
80  years 


printer,  publisher,  author,  newspaper- 

_  _ _ _ _ _  publicity  agent  et  al.  After 

servation  in  the  U.  S.,  together  with  Philadelphia  Press, 

wanderings  in  the  Caribbean,  since  the  Wcio  York  World,  on  the  editorial 
Pearl  Harbor.  , 

Miss  Mary  Ryan,  daughter  of  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Ryan,  general  manager,  Hol¬ 
yoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
has  resigned  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Press  Bureau 
to  take  a  position  with  the  British 
Press  Service  in  New  York. 


em  United  States  and  Canada  selling 
advertising. 

A.  W.  Dowling  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  and  Carl  M.  Smith  as 
country  circulation  manager.  Dow- 


staff  of  a  Chicago  trade  paper,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  in  1893  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Herald.  The  following 
year,  he  shifted  to  the  Globe  where 
he  has  remained  ever  since. 

For  his  work  for  the  Belgians  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  (he  was  on  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
.  .  Drive  and  organized  and  conducted 

Frederick  Graham,  aviation  editor,  the  wartime  publicity  of  the  New 
■  ^  New  York  Times,  is  author  of  “He’s  England  division  of  the  American  Red 

LEO  F.  SHARKEY  was  named  adver-  in  the  Air  Corps  Now,”  which  will  Cross) ,  Philpott  was  awarded  the 
tising  manager  of  the  Seattle  Times  be  published  next  month  by  McBride.  King  Albert  medal.  In  1922  he  was 
succeeding  Ralph  W.  Harker  who  re-  Arthur  Suverkrup,  former  night  given  an  LIjD  from  Boston  College 
signed  last  month.  Sharkey  for  the  manager  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  for  his  work  in  psychical  research  and 
past  several  years  has  been  retail  ad-  placed  m  charge  of  UR.’s  Reno  bu-  ort  criticism;  and  two  years  later  was 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tunes,  j-gau  and  Martin  O’Shaughnessy,  of  elected  an  associate  member  of  the 
Sharkey,  a  member  of  a  pionew  Se-  jjjg  Chicago  bureau  has  been  made  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
attle  family  began  his  Mreer  before  head  of  the  Herrin  bureau  from  where  ences  for  his  achievements  in  psychi- 
World  War  I  traveling  through  west-  he  will  direct  Southern  Illinois  cov-  cal  research  and  assistance  in  art. 

erage.  Sutliife  Bourne,  formerly  of  Philpott  is  the  only  newspaperman  to 
Reno,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  have  a  bronze  bust  of  himself  on  ex- 
the  San  Francisco  night  bureau.  hibit  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 

Robroy  Buckingham,  of  the  U.P.’s  .  ,  ,  , 

Omaha  staff,  and  Ed  Thomas,  of  the  Philpott  knew  most  ^  the 

-  _  San  Diego  bureau,  have  been  trans-  ®vi3tors  well:  Wilbur  Wright,^  Glen 

ling,  who  has  been  with  the  Journal  fe^j-ed  to  Mexico  City  to  assist  the  Curtis,  Ralph  Johnston,  Lincoln 
about  three  and  a  half  years,  steps  up  yp.  staff  in  the  Mexican  capital  with  Beachey  among  them.  Most  of  the 
from  credit  manager.  Smith  serv^  increased  volume  of  war  news.  presidents,  from  Cleveland  on,  have 
as  circulation  supervisor  until  his  been  acquaintances  of  his.  He  says: 

promotion  to  country  circulation  man-  CoUm,  j  “I  think  Teddy  Roosevelt  broke  a 

ager.  He  has  been  with  the  Journal  Daily  News  m  couple  of  my  ribs  one  time,  hugging 

17  years.  Mrs.  Coll^,  are  the  parents  of  a  ^^e  time  of  the  Bull 

Jehn  W.  Carter  has  been  named  o^ughter  bom  recently.  Moose  campaign  and  I  had  covered 

manager  of  the  classified  advertising  John  Lear,  Associated  Press  feature  the  story  in  an  unbiased  maimer.” 
department  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  writer  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  b^n  T.  R.  called  “Phil”  to  the  Beacon  Street 
He  has  resigned  as  classified  manager  appointed  co-ordinator  of  information  house  where  he  was  staying,  greeted 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-  for  Puerto  Rico,  by  Governor  Rex  him  with  a  hug  which  left  him  breath- 
Utiion  where  he  had  been  for  five  Tugwell.  less,  and  said:  “The  only  man  who 

years.  (Continued  on  next  page)  gave  me  a  square  deal.” 

Carl  Flath,  for  eight  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Miller,  wel¬ 
comed  a  baby  son  to  their  home  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  on  June  24.  Mr. 

Miller  is  plant  superintendent  for  the 
Uniontown  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  G.  Smith, 

Mohawk,  are  parents  of  their  fourth 
child,  a  girl,  bom  in  the  Ilion,  N.  Y., 

Hospital.  Smith  is  a  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Press. 


''This  couple  Is  tee  meeh 
ter  me!  I'll  be  back  when 
they  step  tklekleg  abeet 
these  foscluatlag  folks  In 
TERRY  AND  THE  NRATESI" 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  TERRY  AND  THE  PIRATES  . . . 


Ed.  E.  HERWIG  has  been  named  For  those  readers  who  never 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  pot-luck 

(Cal.)  News-Press.  Herwig  who  last  .  ,  ,  ,  l  ii 

month  resigned  after  four  years  as  with  adventure,  play  the  gallant, 
news  editor,  military  editor  and  fea-  match  wits  with  the  unknown, 
ture  writer  for  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  received  one  of  the  Headliners’ 

Club  of  America  awards  in  1941  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


The  serio-comic  strip  that  ex¬ 
cites  and  entertains,  whose  real¬ 
istic  characters  readers  admire 
and  remember  always! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  sl/>u//mk 


VCThuP  '*%  CDAAPO*0  Cst 


TBlRbNt  TOWER  Cb 


“going  strong 
. . .  one  of 
our  best  comics” 


This  is  the  comment  of  George 
Kunkel,  editor  of  The  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  on  Gus  Arri¬ 
ola’s  GORDO.  It  follows  close  on 
similarly  favorable  reports  from 
The  Los  Angles  Daily  News  and 
The  Chicago  Sun. 

Wherever  GORDO  is  read,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  prove  a  daily  strip  that 
clicks  like  castanets. 

Would  you  like  to  see  latest  re¬ 
leases? 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  48no  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  . 
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continued  from  page  21 

Harold  Moore  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  copy 
desk  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Savage 
Arms  Corporation  in  that  city. 

George  S.  Alderton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
and  for  10  years  publicity  director  at 
Michigan  State  College,  has  purchased 
the  Grand  Ledge  (Mich.)  Independent 
from  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bryce. 

C.  Ellliott  Stocker,  for  14  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position 
on  the  Protndcncc  (R.  I.)  Bulletin. 

Dennis  Dalton,  former  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
bureau,  has  been  transferred  to  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


With  which  was  merged  in  1907,  1925,  and  1927, 
reipectively.  The  Journalist,  established  March  24, 
1884;  Newsi>aperdom,  March,  1892;  Fourth  Estate, 
March  1,  1894;  FJitor  &  Publisher,  December  7, 
IWOl;  Advertising,  February  7,  192.5. 

Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted, 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc- 
James  Weight  Brown,  President 
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Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
4  2d  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephones: 
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dent  Building,  300  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  State 
4^8:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harrt 

K.  Blace,  Adoertising  Btprtsentative. _ 
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tubtcriptiont  in  any  one  orf;anixation — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  010;  five  or  more 
tubtcriptiont  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  03.  ea^,  or  individual  subscriptions 
bit  five  years  at  015;  additional  subtcriptioDt  on 

the  tame  basis — namely.  03  each. _ 

Member:  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association.  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  with 
an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  circulation 
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9,3:17 

10,488 
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10,116 
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10,40.1 

11,417 

1929 . 

10.1.80 

11. .564 

Cleveland,  O.,  bureau  as  manager  to 
succeed  Richard  L.  Dugan,  who  was 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

Douglas  Smith,  editor  of  the  Rus¬ 
sellville  (Ark.)  Courier-Democrat, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  work  in  Russellville  headquarters 
of  J.  W.  Fulbright,  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Third  District. 

Bobby  Sherrill,  United  Press  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  the 
last  six  months  has  accepted  a  position 
as  secretary  to  the  inspector  of  traffic 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Police  Department. 

Dick  Gorton,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press,  was  elected  provisional  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Fort  Worth  chapter  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  org¬ 
anized  at  a  meeting  June  30. 

Pierre  J.  Huss,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  former  chief  of  the  Berlin 
Bureau  of  International  News  Service, 
joined  WOR’s  staff  of  news  commen¬ 
tators  July  5  when  he  started  a  new 
series  of  news  analysis  programs. 

Alexander  Swan,  3d,  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  reporter  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  sports 
writer,  and  Mrs.  Swan  became  parents 
of  a  7-pound  son  June  29. 

Herman  Schaden,  sports  deskman 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Times, 

J.  D.  Berry,  junior  in  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wagoner 
(Okla.)  Record-Democrat  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Gene  Potes  has  been  named  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat. 

G.  W.  Passage  has  succeeded  War¬ 
ren  Duffee  as  head  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  at  Richmond,  Va.  Duf¬ 
fee  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Robert  DeWolfe,  Branch  (Mich.) 
CJounty  bureau  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  believes  in  thor¬ 
oughly  reading  the  newspaper  for 
which  he  works.  Spotting  a  familiar 
name  in  an  obscure  court  item  from 
another  town  in  the  Citizen  Patriot 
area,  DeWolfe  notified  ^eriff  Homer 
Burns,  of  Branch  county,  and  the 
arrest  of  an  ex-convict  from  Ohio 
penitentiary,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
the  latter’s  wife,  ensued.  Both  were 
wanted  in  Branch  county  on  grand 
larceny  charges. 

Miss  Kay  Murphy  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  society  d^>artment  has 
joined  the  society  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Edward  Lee  Thomas,  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  United  Press 
bureau  since  June,  1940,  has  been 
transferred  to  Mexico  City,  where  he 
will  serve  as  assistant  manager.  Mal¬ 
colm  Donnellye,  night  UP.  manager 
in  San  Diego,  succeeded  Thomas  as 
bureau  chief. 

Gene  Plowden,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  and  of  the  old  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  is  now  a  member  of 
^e  news  staff  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune, 

Robert  G.  Kenefick,  sport  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and 
Syracuse  Journal  for  30  years,  has 
just  been  named  publicity  director  of 
the  United  States  Trotting  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Joe  Livingston,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  ,  He 
succeeds  Jimmy  Couey,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  News. 

Franc  Shore,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Shore  vaca¬ 
tioned  as  fruit  pickers  to  help  with 
California’s  harvest.  The  event  pro¬ 
vided  a  Chronicle  feature. 


Dewey  Drum  of  radio  station 
WSOC,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  ate  crow  and 
some  12  inches  of  newsprint  June  25 
on  Independence  Square — all  because 
he  had  said  one  fine  morning  that  he 
would  eat  an  entire  edition  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  if  Sam 
Justice,  Observer  coliunnist,  pedaled 
his  bike  to  Crescent  Beach,  S.  C.,  and 
back. 

Charlotte  Kohler  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review. 

Frank  J.  Dealer,  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  United  Aircraft  Corporation.  He 
will  work  at  the  Vought-Sikorsky 
plant  in  Stratford,  Conn.  Added  to 
the  Post-Telegram  staff  recently 
were  John  Innes,  rewrite  man,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  Haven  Register, 
and  Roderick  S.  Leland,  reporter, 
formerly  of  the  Norwalk  Sentinel. 

Alfred  Connors  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Woehrle  News  ^rvice  in  New 
York  City.  « 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Norton  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Pember,  re¬ 
signed,  as  society  editor  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers. 

Miss  Jewel  Claitor,  Louisiana  State 
University  department  of  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Miss  Ann  Meredith,  Louisiana  State 
University  department  of  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Lillian  K.  Dillaber,  of  the  woman’s 
department  staff,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Douglas  R.  Archil^d  of 
Hopedale. 

With  the  Colors 

HARRY  HUGHES  and  Robert  W. 

Disque,  both  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
natioiukl  advertising  staff  have  en¬ 
listed  in  the  armed  services,  Hughes 
as  a  captain  in  the  Army  and  Disque 
as  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Twelve  men  from 
the  New  York  S-H  staff  are  now  in 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Lt.  Ted  G.  McDowell,  former  editor 
of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Her¬ 
ald,  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant, 
Army  of  United  States,  on  July  1. 
He  was  appointed  Post  Intelligence 
Officer  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Kenneth  L.  Bowen,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Redwood  City  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  has  received  his  commission 
as  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  is  now  on 
duty  at  San  Francisco. 

George  D.  Stuart,  editor  of  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News, 
who  reported  to  the  Army  recently 
as  a  captain  in  the  ordnance  depart¬ 
ment,  has  received  permanent  assign¬ 
ment  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds, 
Md.  Roy  R.  Stuart,  a  brother,  has 
assumed  editorship  of  the  News. 

Daniel  Campbell,  a  former  United 
Press  foreign  correspondent,  joined 
the  U.  S.  Marines  at  Pittsburgh  on 
July  4.  He  will  be  assigned  to  public 
relations. 

Norman  Agathon,  former  Chicago 
American,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
International  News  Service  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  corporal  at  the  Anti-Air¬ 
craft  Training  Center  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  and  assigned  to  the  personnel 
office. 

Hal  Leyshon,  former  newspaperman 
and  public  relations  counsel,  reported 


for  duty  as  a  captain  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  Washington  July  6. 
Captain  Leyshon,  for  10  years  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  has  for 
the  past  year  conducted  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  Hal  Leyshon  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  public  relations  counsel,  with 
offices  in  Miami  and  New  York. 

Thomas  Quinn,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  and  Citizen-Leader  composing 
room  staff,  is  now  with  the  United 
States  Army  at  Fort  Devens. 

Frank  Kelly,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Sun  columnist,  has  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Norman  McLeod,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler  advertising  stiff,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 

William  B.  Morrison,  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  reporter 
and  sports  editor,  now  has  the  rank  of 
ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He 
is  in  the  public  relations  department 
at  Pensacola. 

Jack  Werkley,  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  the  past  six  years, 
became  the  29th  editorial  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Oklahoma  Publi^ing  Co. 
to  enter  the  armed  services  when  he 
reported  last  week  to  Quonset  Point, 
R.  I.,  for  duty  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve. 

Allen  Pryor  city  editor  of  the  Vinito 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has  been  called 
to  duty  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Sergeant  William  Block,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
was  graduated  from  the  Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery  School  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C., 
and  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Robert  Pfeiffer,  formerly  of  the  St 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent  display  advertising  department,  is 
an  Army  staff  sergeant  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.  J. 

Kendall  Tolle,  city  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  and  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  ord¬ 
ered  to  report  to  South  Boston,  Mass., 
for  active  duty. 

Bill  Middlebrooks,  former  feature 
writer  and  sports  reporter  for  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- Journal,  is 
going  through  “boot”  training  with 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  at 
Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

Michael  Frome,  managing  editor  of 
the  Main  Line  Times,  Ardmore,  Pa., 
is  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  where  he 
will  enter  pre-flight  pilot  training  as 
an  Aviation  Cadet  on  July  10.  Frome 
formerly  was  with  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  International  News  Service 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

Lieut.  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.,  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  naval  recruiting  bureau  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Jimmie  Cowen,  former  LouisvUit 
Courier -Journal  sports  writer,  has 
graduated  from  the  Armored  Force 
Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Knox  as  a  Second  Lieutenant. 

Joe  Jordan,  writer  of  the  “Four 
Bits”  column  in  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  Leader  for  more  than  ten 
years,  has  entered  the  United  States 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Quonset  Point, 
R.  I.,  for  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant, 
senior  grade. 

Capt.  O.  K.  Barnes,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lexington  Herald  repor- 
torial  staff,  has  become  an  active  in¬ 
structor  at  a  field  artillery  school  at 
Fort  SUl,  Okla. 

First  Lieut.  James  Tindall,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal  reporter, 
now  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  has  been  made 
a  captain. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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We've  got  Plenty  of  Plenty! 


Just  in  case  you  didn't  realize  it, 
there  are  169,027  farms  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  area  they  add  up  to  better 
than  14,0C0,000  acres  .  .  .  about  half 
the  land  of  this  State. 

That  will  surprise  the  gentry  who 
think  of  Pennsylvania  only  in  terms 
of  its  factories  and  steel  mills  and 
coal  mines. 

It  may  surprise  you  (if  you  happen 
to  be  one  of  them)  that  almost  a 
million  people  live  off  the  land  here 
.  .  .  and  live  well.  To  quote  accur¬ 
ately  the  latest  statistics,  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  all  they’ve  put  into  it  is 
worth  exactly  $993,298,988. 

But  what  may  surprise  you — and 
certainly  interest  you  more — is  farm 


income.  In  1940,  it  just  barely  missed 
touching  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  which  in  cold  cash  is  consider¬ 
able  for  farm  folk. 

Now,  the  only  reason  we  bring  all 
this  up  is  to  cite  how  diversified  and 
well-balanced  Pennsylvania’s  prosper¬ 
ity  actually  is.  Never  has  it  been  one 
of  those  “here  today,  gone  tomorrow” 
kind  of  markets.  Always  has  it 
been  a  dependable,  dividend-paying 
market  .  .  .  for  dependable,  news¬ 
paper-doting  advertisers. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


■  Maay  caMpai9ai  araa't  at  profitabl*  at 
I  thay  Riiglit  have  baaa  .  .  .  tinply 
I  bacavta  aot  aaoa9k  aawtpaport  wars 
I  Mtad.  la  Paaasylvaaia,  tka  oddittaa  of 
I  that*  aawtpaport  eaa  oiako  tka  proUt- 
I  ab/o  diPoronco  .  .  . 

I  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (MEftS) 

I  Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

I  Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

I  Beaver  Fails  News-Tribune 
-  Chambersburg  Public  Optnion  (E) 


/VitiiJ.v/tomo  Orft.  ,'f  lumnurce 


Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress 
Connellsvide  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (MAE) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (Q 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M] 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Thnes-Mirror 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (£) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


field  (Wis.)  News-Herald,  reports  to  jn  Indianola  Presbyterian  Church,  Herald,  pjn.,  has  dropped  its  Satur- 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  June  20.  i^ue  and  has  started  a  Sunday 

July  15.  First  Lieutenant  Nunzi  Casavola, 

Jack  Dempsey,  reporter  on  the  New  former  sports  writer,  Portland  (Me.)  ■ 

Corporal  Hubert  A.  Elliott,  formerly  Orleans  States,  has  joined  tiie  U.  S.  Press-Herald,  to  Mica  Dorothea  H  _ 

ty  editor  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-  Navy.  Orsi  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  at  St.  Mary’s  DIENHART  RESIGNS 

erol^  was  graduat^  last  week  from  Norman,  sports  writer  on  the  Chapel,  Taunton,  recently.  Chicago  July  7-^ack  Felt  formerlv 

le  o  can  te  ort  Orleans  States,  and  Pete  Hearty,  H41ene  de  Boey  of  Termonde,  Bel-  night  city*  editor  of  the  Chicago  Su^ 

ennmg,  Ga.,  and  promoted  to  sec-  gp^^g  writer  on  the  New  Orleans  gium,  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  has  been  appointed  acting  city  editw 

ot  Rudung,  Long  fcUnd,  was 

KenneA  A.  Bair^  office  secre^  married  July  3  in  the  Municipal  it  was  announced  here  today  by  T^ 

Building,  New  York,  to  David  Zagier,  ner  Catledge,  acting  editor  of  the 
formerly  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Sun.  Mr.  Felt,  who  joined  the  Sun 
and  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  staff  last  fall  as  assistant  to  the  city 
Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Herald  editor,  was  previously  head  of  the 
Overseas  News  Service  in  New  York.  New  York  bureau  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune.  He  had  formerly  been  with 
the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
as  news  and  make-up  editor.  Mr. 
Call-Leader  Dienhart,  formerly  managing  editor 
and  the  Augiuta  (Kan.)  Gazette  have  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  an 
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Wedding  Bells 


News-Recard,  and  Mrs.  Byrd,  h^  ^  .Nancy  Armstrong  Guerrant  DROP  EDITIONS 
reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  at  Danville.  Elwood  (Ind.) 

after  volunteering  for  Army  service.  Robert  Morris,  classified  advertis-  ' —  *  

He  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  ing  manager  of  the  Martins  Ferry  dropped  their  Saturday  editions  and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 

parents,  inasmuch  as  he  is  only  19  Times  and  Bellaire  Daily  Leoder,  ^d  ^qw  published  weekday  evenings  Chicago  Herald- American,  was  named 

years  old.  Miss  Phyllis  Jean  Trigg  at  Wheeling,  except  Saturday.  The  Bradford  (Pa.)  city  effitor  of  the  Sun  at  the  inception 

George  H.  Ropp,  Jr,  formerly  dis-  W.  Va,  June  26.  £ra  and  Star  and  Record  have  dis-  of  the  new  Chicago  morning  newspa- 

trict  circulation  manager  for  the  Miss  June  Wells,  fashion  editor  of  continued  their  Sunday  edition.  The  per.  Mr.  Dienhart  told  Eorroa  &  Pn- 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  is  enrolled  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  Breriham  (Tex.)  Banner-Press  has  usher  that  he  was  considering  sev* 

as  an  aviation  cadet  at  Maxwell  became  the  bride  of  Third  Class  Sea-  ’ 

Field,  Ala. 

Edward  L.  Rankin,  Jr,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 

Post,  was  sworn  in  as  an  ensign  July 
3  at  the  Navy  recruiting  office  in  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Stan  Kennon,  former  rewrite  man 
and  Main  Street  reporter  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  received 
the  silver  wings  of  a  bombardier  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  July  2  at  grad¬ 
uation  ceremonies  of  the  Midland, 

Texas,  army  flying  school. 

J.  B.  (Buck)  Cross,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  has  been 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  and  will  report 
to  the  public  relations  office  at  Ran- 
dolf^  Field  pending  further  orders. 

Clyde  Millican,  street  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 

Star-Telegram,  will  be  inducted  into 
the  United  States  Army  July  13. 

Fred  J.  Zusy,  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Milwaukee  the 
last  18  months  and  formerly  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Wauke^ia  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis,  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy  and  will  report 
July  15  at  the  indoctrination  school 
at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Maurice  E.  Moran,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
enlisted 


Coal . . .  Oil . . .  Cat . . .  Cotton  . . .  Crain:  Hitta  art  the 
raw  materials  from  which  the  new  world  of  synthetics  it 
being  created.  In  h4id-America,  all  of  them  are  available 
in  limitless  quantities  Combine  this  fact  with  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  location  mid-way  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  fabulously  rich  region  is  becoming  the  New  Fortress 
of  Industry — ^why  Oklahoma  City,  plumb  center  of  it  all, 
will  have  30,000  NEW  jobs  for  skilled  workers  this  year, 
with  four-and-a-half-million  dollars  added  to  its  monthly 
payroll — why  alert  advertisers  will  reap  NEW  profits 
from  the  multiplied  sales  opportunities  offered  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 


in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
was  assigned  to  Parris  Island. 

Richard  A.  Drummond,  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Frank  Sonnebom,  reporter  on  the 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  and 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Marsh- 


LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
READERSHIP 


In  Women’s  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  advertising.  The 
Son  leads  every  New 
Yoik  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups. 
Daring  the  first  6  months 
of  1942,  advertisers  in- 
creased  The  Sun’s  share 
of  this  linage. 


The  Oklahoma  Publkhino  Company:  The  Farmer- Stockman  -k  Mistletoe  Express  *  WKY, 

KVOR,  CoixiRAoo  Springs  ♦  KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  AfanagemenO  *  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency, 
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LET  PEIVS  GO  FORTH  TO  BATTLE  I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
with  patriotic  pride  and  endeavor 


announces 

TWO  PRIZE  CONTESTS 


open  to  all  United  States  Newspapers 


it 

* 

* 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★  k  "k  -k 


AWARDS 


FOR  EDITORIALS 


★ 


★ 

♦ 


★ 

♦ 

* 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


AWARDS  FOR  CARTOONS 


★  ★ 


★ 

♦ 

♦ 


...  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contribute  most 
^  toward  the  winning  of  the  war  through  promoting  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  War  Bonds  and  securities 
^  to  all  American  people  and  American  enterprises. 

^  Eligible  are  any  editorials  published  between  July  i  and 
December  31,  1942.  A  panel  of  three  judges,  to  be 
^  selected  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  will  determine  the 
awards. 

For  editorials,  the  standards  of  judgment  will  be  based 
^  upon  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  entry,  its  logic,  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression. 

•R 

1st  PRIZE  ...  a  $500  War  Bond  to  the  winning  editorial  writer 
■¥  — with  a  certificate  to  the  winning  newspaper. 

2d  PRIZE  .  .  .  certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  to  both  the 
writer  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  editorial. 

^  3d  PRIZE  .  .  .  certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  to  both  the 
writer  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  editorial. 


*  ♦ 

*  * 

♦  * 

*  -R 

*  -R 

*  -R 

>f  -R 

>4  -R 

4-  -R 

»  -R 


.  .  .  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contribute  most 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war  through  promoting  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  War  Bonds  and  securi¬ 
ties  to  all  American  people  and  American  enterprises. 

Eligible  are  any  cartoons  published  between  July  i  and 
December  31,  1942.  A  panel  of  three  judges  (separate 
from  the  editorial  panel),  to  be  selected  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  will  determine  the  awards. 

For  cartoons,  the  standards  of  judgment  will  be  the 
patriotic  zeal  exemplified  by  the  idea,  its  design  and 
execution. 


Isf  PRIZE  ...  a  $500  War  Bond  fo  the  winning  cartoonist— 
with  a  certificate  to  the  winning  newspaper. 

2d  PRIZE  .  .  .  certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  to  both  the  car¬ 
toonist  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  cartoon. 

3d  PRIZE  .  .  .  certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  to  both  the  car¬ 
toonist  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  cartoon. 


♦ 

X- 

♦ 

» 

4- 

4- 

4> 

4- 

♦ 

4- 
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CLOSES  JANUARY  31,  i943,  AND  AWARDS 
WILL  BE  MADE  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1943. 


CLOSES  JANUARY  31,  i943,  AND  AWARDS 
WILL  BE  MADE  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1943. 
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Pittsburgh  Admen 
Cooperate  in  War 
Bond  Campaign 


ing  two  and  three  series.  To  avoid  launched  here  today  with  the  acclaim  wide  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
conflicting  campaigns,  Ae  newspapers  of  America’s  leading  newspaper  edi-  tising  campaign  that  will  reach  into 
have  agreed  not  to  solicit  advertising  tors.  Editors  of  outstanding  metro-  every  home  in  the  coimtry.  The  Lib- 
for  War  Bond  Sales  for  the  balance  politan  papers  endorsed  the  plan  of  erty  Mutual  advertisement  sells  no 
of  1942.  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  to  insiirance,  but  warns  of  the  7th  Col- 

■  label  carelessness  in  industry,  in  umn  and  offers  an  illustrated,  four- 

T  rRPRTY  MTTTTTllT  ArtQ  homes,  and  on  the  highway  the  “7th  color  booklet  outlining  safety  rules 
i.inr.iti  I  lYlUlUiUj  Column,”  which  “kills  and  injures  that  will  bring  down  the  dreadful  toll 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  8 — A  campaign  more  people  than  all  the  spies  and  of  lost  lives,  time,  and  production, 
to  “smash  the  7th  Column”— careless-  saboteurs  of  the  Axis  5th  Column  and  ■ 

ness — ^which  robs  America  of  more  causes  more  confusion  than  all  the  tt  a  o  MTr»Tr\TJV  frkrPT/^WT 
than  460,000,000  man-hours  of  Indus-  rumors  spread  by  the  6th  Column,”  VlUlUxiT  uJlllON 

trial  production,  kills  more  than  according  to  Bruce  Black,  president  The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun 
102,500  Americans  and  injures  9,000,-  of  the  company.  The  plan  announced  published  a  56-page  “Victory  Edition,” 

000  more  annually  in  accidents,  was  by  Mr.  Black  begins  with  a  nation-  July  3. 


The  advertising  fraternity  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  joined  hands  recently  to  com¬ 
plete  plans  for  a  gigantic  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  to  further  stim¬ 
ulate  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  The  local  campaign  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 
The  opening  gun  was  fired  in  all  thrra 
Pittsburgh  dailies  recently  with  a 
full  page  in  two  colors.  Thousand  line 
ads  will  run  each  week  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Local  industry,  business  and  asso¬ 
ciations  are  underwriting  the  entire 
campaign.  Every  ad  is  signed  by  the 
contributor — the  contributor’s  name 
following  the  phrase  “This  advertise¬ 
ment  contributed  to  the  Allegheny 
County  War  Bond  Committee  by - .” 

Services  at  Cost 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  will  be 
raised,  a  great  part  of  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  subscribed.  The  newspa¬ 
per  established  a  common  low  rate  for 
the  campaign.  The  art  studios,  com¬ 
positors  and  engravers  agreed  to  do 
their  part  by  giving  their  service  at 
cost  or  less  than  cost.  Each  agency 
furnished  a  copy  writer  and  layout 
man  to  the  committee.  The  campaign 
is  being  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
a  regiilar  comniercial  account.  The 
agencies  are  contributing  their  serv¬ 
ices  gratis  and  foregoing  the  usual 
agency  commission. 

The  advertising  agency  committee 
was  appointed  by  William  S.  Walker, 
president  of  Walker  &  Downing,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County 
War  Bond  Committee.  The  need  for 
an  organized  drive  was  evident  after 
all  three  local  newspapers  told  of 
their  experiences  in  attempting  to  sell 
War  Bond  ads  at  so  much  a  listing. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Pittsburgh  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  would  support  an 
advertising  campaign  that  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  behind  it. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Walker  consisted  of  Albert  P.  Hill 
(Chairman)  president  of  the  Albert 
P.  Hill  Co.;  Leon  D.  Hansen,  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn;  George  Ketchum,  president 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove;  Har¬ 
old  S.  Downing,  vice-president  of 
Walker  &  Downing;  and  Vinton  H. 
McClure,  president  of  W,  S.  Hill  Co. 

Each  newspaper  has  furnished  the 
committee  with  salesmen.  The  sales¬ 
men  will  represent  the  Allegheny 
County  War  ^nd  Committee  and  not 
the  individual  newspaper.  Contribu¬ 
tors  are  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  ads 
in  units  of  three,  one  for  each  news¬ 
paper.  Some  companies  are  sponsor- 


How  does 

scrap” 
help  toward  victory 


one 


Metal  weighing  more  than  a  battleship  is  salvaged 
eaeh  year  by  Western  Electric.  When  telephoiK 
equipment  is  worn  out,  we  refine  the  old  metal  and 
make  it  available  for  use  again.  In  view  of  todap 
scarcity,  this  practice  is  especially  valuable  to  tk 
Army,  the  Navy  and  industry. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nmtionel  RtprtttntaHwtt 

Mew  York  Philadelphia  AUaata 
Detroit  Boatoo  Chleore  Saa  Fraadace 


Western  Electnc 


Arsenal  of  Communications 


s  Press  •  Flint  Journal  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
rs  •  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Bay  City  Times  •  Ann  Arbor  News 


LS  NatxTC  reasons  why  certain  steps  are  de- 

kJlUAi  cided  upon.  This  eliminates  what 

— ■  •  sometimes  seem  to  be  arbitrary  orders, 

CCl  ildpCI  iGS  1x1  ^d  results  in  smoother  operation. 

_  ,  ^  Employe  members  of  the  council 

Advisorv  (Joimcil  members  of  their  depart- 

^  ments  up  to  date  on  all  discussions 

Giving  employes  an  opportunity  to  decisions, 
participate  in  the  management  prob-  “The  reason  the  average  employer 
lems  that  directly  affect  them,  a  Man-  “  unwilling  to  establish  similar  coun- 
agement-Employe  Advisory  Council  “Is  in  his  business  usually  boils  down 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Los  Angeles  statement,  Tm  not  going  to 

Doily  News.  have  employes  tell  me  how  to  run 

Tlie  council  is  the  outgrowth  of  dis-  my  business,’  ”  Smith  stated.  “But  if 
cussicms  that  started  when  the  first  the  management  is  sound,  there  is 
ODT  regulations  affecting  newspaper  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.” 
deliveries  were  announced  and  while  Experience  so  far  has  verified  his 
plans  were  being  made  to  comply  with  position,  he  said, 
them.  When  the  orders  were  finally  Council  meetings  are  not  held  on 
amended,  the  paper  found  that  em-  regular  schedule,  but  are  called  when- 
ployes  were  so  well  versed  on  the  ever  the  occasion  warrants.  The  call 
problems  involved  that  the  necessary  may  be  requested  by  the  manage - 
changes  in  operation  were  put  into  ment,  or  by  the  employes.  The  coun¬ 
effect  with  a  minimum  of  confusion,  cil  is  entirely  a  voluntary  group,  there 
The  council  as  a  whole  includes  being  no  question  of  deciding  issues 
Robert  L.  Smith,  vice-president  and  by  formal  voting. 

general  manager,  representing  the  The  council  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
management,  and  representatives  of  mass  meeting  attended  by  nearly  all 
each  of  the  departments  in  the  plant,  employes  at  the  time  the  ODT  regu- 
In  operation  it  is  streamlined  with  a  lations  were  being  considered.  That 
steering  committee  carrying  on  most  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  reading 
of  the  actual  work.  This  committee  in  part  “it  is  in  the  common  interest 
consists  of  Smith,  and  a  represents-  of  labor  and  management  in  the  news- 
tive  of  each  of  the  unions  with  which  paper  industry,  as  in  all  other  in- 
the  newspaper  has  contracts,  the  typo-  dustries,  to  make  all  necessary  adjust- 
graphical  union,  the  AFL,  the  CIO  and  ments  in  operations  and  production  in 
the  newsboys  unions.  order  best  to  serve  the  nation’s  war 

When  problems  involving  specific  effort,”  and  “such  adjustments  can  be 
departments  are  under  consideration,  made  with  the  least  possible  disloca- 
the  head  of  that  department  joins  the  tion  within  the  industry  if  there  is 
council  on  the  management  side,  and  full  confidence,  based  on  regular  con- 
other  members  of  the  department  join  sultation,  between  management  and 
the  council  on  the  employes’  side,  organized  labor.” 

The  object,  according  to  Smith,  is  to  The  council  was  formed  after  this 
bring  out  all  angles  of  the  question  meeting,  with  W.  A.  Gradner,  News 
involved,  and  results  in  giving  em-  ’Typographical  chapel  chairman,  as 
ployes  a  thorough  understanding  of  chairman. 


d|,  $5  u.  *6.50  » 


574  ads  in 

1 8  months  paid  for 
by  deolors. 


gets  strong  dealer  support 
for  its  consumer  advertisin< 

I 

AT  NO  ADDED  COST 


For  thirteen  years,  Enna  Jettick’s  advertising 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  been 
producing  tangible  results  in  consumer  sales 
and  dealer  co-operation. 

At  no  extra  cost  to  Enna  Jettick,  502 
Monitor  salesmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  called  on  shoe  dealers  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Monitor,  showed  them  proofs 
of  Enna  Jettick  national  advertisements  and 
many  have  procured  tie-ins.  In  18  months 
574  tie-in  advertisements  were  placed  and 
paid  for  by  dealers.  This  was  a  considerable 
addition  to  Enna  Jettick’s  own  campaign 
in  the  Monitor. 

Here’s  a  plus  service  that  gets  results  for 
all  types  of  business.  Gruen,  Heinz,  Lux, 
Sherwin-Williams  and  Westinghouse  are 
using  it.  Why  not  you,  too  ? 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 


A  Daily  Newspaper — In  Three  Regional  Editions 
REACHING  IMPORTANT  MARKETS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

OTHER  BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  SeaHle  .  .  .  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  Sydney 


New  York  JOHN  E.  LUTZ,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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TEXT  IN  FUTUtA 


1 1 11^  ^1  I  I  II  Id  I  ipd  d  II  1C  dicc;i 

out  of  which  a  nation  and  a  people 
can  forge  mighty  swords.  -  V 


INSTRUMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

INTERTYPE  it  proud  of  its  port  in  helping  America's 
publishers  and  printers  in  their  speedy,  economical 
dissemination  of  education,  information,  and  news. 
Now  while  new  composing  machines  are  obtainable 
only  on  priority,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  those  you 
have  in  perfect  condition.  If  on  Intertype  representa¬ 
tive  can  aid  you,  let  us  know.  Ask  for  our  new  booklet 
Your  fntert/pe  in  Wartime.  Write  INTERTYPE,  Brooklyn 


★  WE  AMERICANS  can  rightly  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
peace-loving  people.  That  our  aim 
as  a  nation  is  to  strive  to  improve 
human  welfare,  with  freedom  and 
justice  for  all. 

Such  a  people  is  always  slow  to 
anger,  tolerant,  and  patient. 

But  when  patience  is  exhausted,  a 
peace-loving  people  can  turn  its 
peace-time  skills  into  weapons  of 
fierce  and  righteous  wrath. 


«  FREED  O  M 


America's  greatest  strength  is— free¬ 
dom  of  the  printed  word... to  give 
the  people  truth,  truth  that  builds 
freedom  of  thought,  and  of  word, 
and  of  vision. 


There  is  only  one  way  such  a  nation 
could  be  enslaved.  That  would  be 
through  propaganda  that  misleads; 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  of  truth. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHERS 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  IROADWAY 


Hudson  Explains  War  Economies 

Says  Everyone  Handling  Newsprint  Must  Be 
Waste  Conscious  to  Achieve  Reductions 


ECONOMIES  and  substitutes  which 
must  be  made  in  the  press  rooms 
as  a  result  of  war  shortaqes  were 
outlined  recently  by  F.  C.  Hudson 
at  the  16th  annual  Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  talk  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
who  is  director  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants' 
Union. 


developing  colors  that,  in  most  in-  material  necessary  in  the  manufacture  that  costly  new  parts  or  an  overhaul- 
stances,  surpassed  those  which  we  of  either  of  these  rollers.  He  states  ing  job  becomes  necessary  to  prolong 
were  importing  at  that  time,  and,  as  a  that  they  were  forced  to  make  some  the  usefulness  of  the  machine.  I  don’t 
result,  colors  today  are  far  more  bril-  substitutions  of  some  materials  ap-  think  we  should  make  any  attempt 
liant,  cleaner,  and  in  many  cases,  pearing  on  the  critical  list  but  that  the  to  economize  on  lubricants,  as  good 
more  permanent  than  were  the  im-  substitutions  have  resulted  in  a  still  oil  and  grease  are  more  important 
ported  colors  prior  to  the  first  war.  better  product.  These  critical  mate-  now  than  at  any  time  in  newspaper 
Limit  on  Colors  rials,  such  as  natural  rubber  and  history.  I  don’t  mean  that  oil  or 

Thf  basic  ineredients  of  oracticallv  various  synthetic  rubber-like  mate-  grease  should  be  wasted,  but  should 
all  colo«  are  material  that  are  us^  "als  are  allocated  by  the  War  Pro-  be  used  on  all  moving  parts,  which  is 
for  explosives  alloys  or  other  war  “Action  Board  and  up  to  the  present  an  insurance  against  parts  wearing 
materials.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  allowed  sufficient  out,  hot  boxes,  and  numerous  other 

rulins  limitinj?  the  use  of  most  colors  amounts  to  enable  them  to  take  care  delays.  Lubrication  should  mean 
to  70%  of  their  use  in  1941  setting  a  requirements  of  their  custom-  more  than  oiling  up  a  press.  It  should 

limit  on  the  amount  of  organic  tonev  synthetic  include  a  knowledge  of  the  different 


IN  THIS  TALK  I  have  purposely  that  can  be  used  in  halftone  black  and  rovers.  grades  of  oil  and  grease  required  and 

avoided  any  mention  of  priorities,  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  toners  in  Cfceck  Presses  Often  the  correct  time,  method,  and  places 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  news  ink.  Presses  should  be  checked  more  their  application, 

pressman  engaged  in  a  ^  newspaper  •pyjg  development  of  synthetic  often  than  in  the  past  to  try  and  de-  The  Engineering  Dep;»rtment  of 
pressroom  who  has  not,  in  one  way  resins  has  revolutionized  the  manu-  tect  any  worn  parts  so  that  they  can  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
or  another,  been  made  conscious  of  facture  of  many  printing  inks.  How-  be  replaced  while  the  parts  can  be  and  Assistants’  Union  receives  daily 
the  fact  that  the  demands  of  our  ever,  these  again  require  the  use  of  secured  and  the  old  parts  should  be  approximately  400  newspapers.  In  a 
national  emergency  will  ccmtinue  to  yitaj  materials  and  the  ink  industry  saved  for  emergencies.  Thought  recent  survey  of  40  newspapers  in 
influence  every  newspaper,  both  large  jg  therefore  prohibited  from  using  should  be  given  to  local  concerns  that  different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
and  small.  ....  ,  them  except  where  they  are  absolutely  are  capable  of  producing  press  parts  we  were  familiar  with  the  equipment. 

We  know  that  it  is  iinpossible  to  necessary.  Summed  up,  the  situation  and  gears,  as  anything  that  can  be  was  discovered  that  18  of  these  pa- 
purchase  new  presses  and  that  in  regard  to  color  inks  seems  to  be  produced  locally  leaves  the  press  could  lengthen  or  add  additional 

can  be  built  until  after  me  war.  The  there  must  be  a  curtailment  of  manufacturers  free  to  continue  the  lines^  to  their  page  print  of  from  1  to 

press  manufacturers,  however,  tell  3Q  qj.  25%  as  compared  with  the  con-  work  being  turned  out  for  the  Gov-  7  lines  without  any  mechanical 
us  that  they  do  have  a  ni^TOr  of  gumption  of  1941  and  it  may  also  be  ernment.  More  presses  wear  out  be-  changes  in  any  department.  These 
re-built  machines  mr  sale.  necessary  that  we  get  along  with  a  cause  of  lack  of  proper  lubrication  f®w  additional  lines  added  to  a  page 

replacements  can  to  secured  at  the  number  of  colors  which  means  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  re-  seem  important  to  the  press- 

present  time,  but  how  long  this  will  ^  possible  standardizing.  The  color  suits  are  not  immediately  apparent  nian,  but  consider  for  a  moment  that 
continue  is  something  that  even  the  manufacturers  assure  us,  how-  and,  therefore,  not  alarming.  Wear  2  lines  are  added  to  a  column  this 

nwnufacturers  canriot  determme.  gyer,  that  they  will  be  able  to  fur-  is  insidious,  so  slow  that  it  may  not  means  512  lines  on  a  32-page  paper,  or 
Therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  important  sufficient  quantities  and  that,  in  be  noticeable  for  months  or  even  about  a  column  and  three  quarters 

at  pressmen  take  excellent  care  o  thgjj.  opinion,  the  quality  will  be  years.  It  may  take  a  long  time  for  a  space  that  could  otherwise  be  de- 
eir  presses  to  avoid  any  excessive  hjgjjgp  35  sulistitutes  are  developed,  part  to  completely  wear  out,  but  dur-  voted  to  news  matter  or  advertising, 
wear  and  tear,  breakdowns,  and  con-  Qne  large  roller  manufacturer,  ing  all  that  time  there  is  a  gradual  Column  Rule  Changes 

sequent  pro  uction  delays.  makes  both  rubber  and  synthetic  increase  in  looseness,  vibration  and  While  some  papers  have  adopted 

Undue  Alarm  Over  Newsprint  rollers,  reports  that  they  do  not  an-  loss  of  precision,  which  finally  af-  4-point  column  rules,  there  are  still 
In  regard  to  newsprint,  I  think  we  ticipate  any  hardship  in  procuring  the  fects  the  product  to  such  a  degree  a  large  number  who  continue  to  use 
have  been  unduly  alarmed  over  a  _ _  6-point.  Newspapers  that  have 


possible  curtailment.  As  the  price  of 
Canadian  newsprint  has  been  pegged 
at  $50  per  ton  the  publisher  knows 
what  he  will  pay  for  his  newsprint 
during  the  duration  of  the  war.  While 
it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  shortage,  nevertheless, 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  con¬ 
serve  every  possible  pound  of  news¬ 
print. 

Cffie  of  the  most  important  phases 
which  publishers  should  be  concerned 
about  is  ordering  in  equal  monthly 
installments  and  unloading  paper 
from  the  cars  as  soon  as  possible  after 
arrival.  Publishers  should  also  order 


Conservation  of  Material  Program 
In  Washington  Star  Composing  Room 


THE  following  talk  on  conservation 
in  the  composing  room  was  de¬ 
livered  recently  before  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Chicago 
by  C.  P.  Merkle,  foreman  at  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 


_  6-point.  Newspapers  that  have 

■  I  |ik  changed  to  4-point  rules  have  been 

RI'ISl  AfirRni  ^ble  to  reduce  their  roll  length  from 

#  M  Vy  I  Ul  I  j  inch.  Where  4-point  column 

m  ■  rules  are  used  with  12  ems,  a  66Vi;- 

Lomposing  Room  Se  rJU" 

With  a  blanket  opening  of  inch, 
of  slugs  and  base  or  when  you  knock  and  inch  margin  bars,  it  is  possible 
the  margins  down  on  your  proofs  you  to  print  the  following  over  all  linage 
are  using  bee-line  fire  and  you  can  with  inch  head  and  tail  margins: 
count  your  hits  from  your  stockroom  21»/2-inch  cutoff,  285  agate  lines;  223/4- 
figures.  Indirect  fire  on  the  other  inch  cutoff,  304  agate  lines;  23-9/16- 


hand  is  harder  to  define.  Your  per¬ 
centage  figures  from  a  number  of 


inch  cutoff,  315  agate  lines. 

Several  papers  have  reported  to 


causes.  Ainong  these  factors  are:  us  that  where  they  have  1-inch  op- 
Properly  trained  men,  good  plant  lay-  enings  in  their  blanket  cylinders  they 


cars  with  capacity  loads  in  order  to  WE,  at  the  Star,  believe  that  combat-  composing  room  esprit  de  corps,  have  filled  these  in  so  as  to  only  have 
cons^e  rolling  stock  as  much  as  ing  waste  of  vital  materials  is  a  lot  and  principally  proper  maintenance  of  an  opening  of  34-inch.  This  is  ac- 
the  information  fur-  likg  meeting  the  enemy  with  an  anti-  machines.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  complished  in  the  following  manner: 
nished.  it  does  seem  that  we  may  ex-  tank  gun.  You  either  slam  the  shells  tell  you  that  we  have  done  all  these  A  steel  strip  of  the  thickness  needed 
perience  a  car  shortage  to  some  extent,  right  at  him  on  a  line  or  you  lob  them  things  since  Dec.  6,  ’41.  We  all  know,  is  fastened  on  the  head  side  of  the 
In  regard  to  the  ink  situation,  in-  over  a  hill  or  over  a  lot  of  trees.  In  speaking  in  plain  language,  that  slot  with  tapered  pins  set  every  2 
ormation  gained  from  several  ink  the  first  case  you  can  see  your  target  “things  just  ain’t  done  that  way.”  inches.  Screws  are  spotted  between 
manufacturers  states  that  there  is  no  and  can  almost  count  the  dead  Japs.  Coincident  with  the  nation-wide  the  pins  to  help  make  it  more  solid, 
cause  for  alarm.  No  doubt  some  of  In  the  second  case  you  do  everything  effort,  the  Star  has  recently  in-  Of  course,  closing  up  the  blanket  op- 

th'^i  present  will  recall  you  can  think  of  to  make  each  shot  augurated  a  conservation  of  material  ening  from  1  inch,  or  wider,  to  inch 

at  m  the  first  world  war  we  were  count,  and,  if  you  haven’t  got  an  ob-  program  which  includes  all  of  its  de-  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  more  dif- 
a  most  entirely  dependent  on  Germany  servation  plane  overhead,  you  just  partments.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  ficult  to  change  blankets.  Some  news- 
or  the  dyes  from  which  organic  colors  hope  you  hit  him.  Of  course  this  composing  room  force  with  what  was  papers  that  have  recently  filled  in  the 
were  made.  Our  hats  should  be  off  comparison  doesn’t  fit  like  a  mat  key,  expected  of  it  I  presented  several  short  impression  cylinder  slots  from  1  inch 
o  the  American  chemists  who.  in  a  but  the  idea  is  not  hard  to  get.  '  talks  concerning  the  salvage  of  mate-  to  34  inch  explain  the  method  they  use 


remarkably  short  time  succeeded 


When  you  curb  indiscriminate  use 


(Continued  on  page  35) 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Wright  Is  Hechaniul 
Chief  in  New  Orleans 

New  Superinfendent  on  Item 
Formerly  on  West  Palm  Beach 
Times  and  Post 

New  Orleans,  July  6 — The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Luther  Wright  as  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  has  been  announced  here  by 
Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  came  to  the  Item 
as  foreman  of  the  composing  room  in 
February,  will  continue  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  and  will  assume  the  additional 
duties  of  mechanical  superintendent, 
Mr.  Nicholson  said. 

The  Item’s  new  print  shop  boss 
came  to  New  Orleans  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Times  and  Post, 
serving  for  4  years  as  foreman  of  the 
Times’  composing  room  and  for  ap¬ 
proximately  2  years  in  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Post. 

Mr.  Wright,  coming  from  Union 
Springs,  Ala.,  worked  his  first  stint 
in  a  southern  newspaper  shop  in 
1924. 

Cooperation  Nocossary 

After  a  period  of  apprenticeship 
during  which  he  traveled  considerably 
and  gained  varied  experience  in 
many  shops  over  the  country,  Mr. 
Wright  settled  in  West  Palm  ^ach, 
where  he  remained  until  joining  the 
Item  in  February. 

“Cooperation  and  vigilance  are  the 
keynotes  to  success  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  plant,”  Mr.  Wright  believes,  “co¬ 
operation  between  every  man  in  each 
department  of  the  paper  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  departments.” 

By  vigilance,  Mr.  Wright  explained, 
he  referred  to  the  type  of  alertness  in 
all  departments  of  the  paper  that 
constantly  eliminates  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plant  and  product  and 
promotes  the  best. 

Since  coming  to  the  Item,  Mr. 
Wright  has  instituted  a  wartime  pro¬ 
gram  of  conservation  and  salvage  to 
preserve  vital  materials  and  to  at¬ 
tain  the  maximum  of  efficiency  from 
machines  and  manpower. 

Salvage  Campaign 
Each  of  the  Item’s  18  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  is  being  taken  down  one  by 
one,  “thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled  and 
essential  parts  replaced  where  needed 
in  order  that  the  plant  may  attain 
a  constantly  increasing  efficiency.” 

In  the  matter  of  salvage,  “we  lit¬ 
erally  follow  each  edition,  salvaging 
what  we  can  without  impairing  the 
next  edition,”  Mr.  Wright  said. 

A  new  type  dress  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  war  emergency  in  order 
that  future  mats  in  the  Item’s  morgue 
may  have  a  life  expectancy  dating 
from  this  year  rather  than  from  1  to 
10  years  back.  “The  longer  the  war 
lasts  the  more  important  this  instal¬ 
lation  will  be,”  Mr.  Wright  explained. 

Mr.  Wright  is  37  years  old.  His  wife 
and  three  children,  Luther,  Jr.,  Vera 
Louise  and  Sue  Rose,  are  making 
their  home  in  New  Orleans. 

Pacific  Pressmen  Reeiect 

The  Pacific  Slope  Conference  of 
Printing  Pressmen,  Assistants  and 
Affiliates  June  20  in  Seattle  reelected 
all  officers.  These  included  Herbert 
de  la  Rosa,  secretary  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Pressmen’s  Union,  president; 
Frank  Smith,  Seattle,  vice-president; 
Edward  Balsz,  Los  Angeles,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Edward  Darrow,  Seat¬ 
tle,  sergeant-at-arms.  About  100  del¬ 
egates  from  eight  western  states  at¬ 
tended  the  convention. 


NEW  “SPRING  SYLES”  in  HawaU 

in  the  way  of  building  decorations. 
The  left  photograph  shows  the  home 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  May  1,  1941,  and  the  right 
photo  as  it  appears  today.  From  the 
air,  a  year  ago,  it  looked  like  a  great 
concrete-colored  rectangle.  Today,  it 
blends  into  the  landscape  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Lorrin  P.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  president  and  general  manager, 
writes:  “We  have  our  own  Fire 

Chief,  and  each  floor  has  its  Fire 
Marshal,  with  crews  organized  on  an 
‘around-the-clock’  basis. 

“Fire-fighting  equipment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sprinkler  system,  has  been 
installed,  plus  many  buckets  of  sand 
accompanied  by  long-handled  shovels 
with  which  to  handle  incendiary 
bombs — if,  as  and  when  we  get 
them. 

“Elighty-six  employes  are  qualify¬ 


ing  in  First  Aid,  and  First  Aid  equip¬ 
ment  and  all  necessary  medical 
supplies  are  available  on  all  three 
floors. 

“Armed  guards  protect  the  building 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
every  possible  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  protect  workers  from  flying 
glass  in  the  event  of  bomb  explosions. 

“An  air-raid  shelter  is  kept  carved 
out  of  our  newsprint  rolls,  and  the 
newspaper  press  is  protected  from  fly¬ 
ing  glass  by  a  double  row  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  between  the  press  and  the 
windows  on  the  street. 

“The  beautiful  Hawaiian  garden, 
with  its  giant  tree  ferns  and  fountain, 
which  has  long  been  a  beauty  spot  and 
a  tourist  attraction,  is  a  little  bit  the 
worse  for  wear.  The  giant  tree  ferns 
have  had  to  be  moved  out,  and  the 
fountain  turned  off,  so  that  incendiary 
bombs  could  not  possibly  land  in  the 


water  and  explode,  thereby  creating 
far  greater  fire  hazards. 

“The  great  majority  of  employes 
are  closely  linked  with  the  Red  Cross, 
Civilian  Defense,  Fire  or  Block  Ward¬ 
ens,  or  the  Business  Men’s  Training 
Corps — which  is  our  ‘last  ditch’  army 
for  defense  here  in  Hawaii. 

“The  whole  community  went 
through  a  difficult  week  just  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Midway.  We  knew  the 
Japs  were  on  the  way,  but  we  didn’t 
know  where  they  were,  or  when  they 
would  strike — so  we  all  took  proper 
precautions. 

“The  magnificent  victory  of  our  air 
forces  created  a  wave  of  optimism 
throughout  the  Territory,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  work  will  go  ahead  faster 
than  ever,  and  bond  sales  should  show 
an  even  greater  increase  than  in  May, 
when  Hawaii  topped  its  quota  by  over 
600%.” 


New  Melhod  Saves 
Typewriler  Rollers 

Sand  Blasting  Process  for 
Renovating  Old  Ones  Saves 
Rubber  for  War 

A  recently  developed  process  to 
make  old  typewriter  rollers  as  good 
as  new  announced  by  technical  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  move  to  save  rubber  in 
renovating  these  rollers  is  reported 
in  the  current  Bulletin  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  method  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  by  large  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  other  typewriter  users 
to  aid  the  rubber  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  increases  the  service  of  old  rol¬ 
lers  by  several  years  and  requires 
no  use  of  rubber  whatever. 

An  ordinary  sand  or  grit  blasting 
machine,  of  the  type  used  by  metal 
polishers,  can  be  shifted  to  the  job 
of  renovating  typewriter  rollers.  Hard 
films  of  dirt  and  dried  ink  are  blasted 
from  the  surface  of  the  rollers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  live  rubber  beneath  clean  and 
smooth. 

“The  importance  of  this  discovery 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  1,000,000  typewriter  rollers  must 
be  replaced  or  renovated  every  year 
in  this  country,”  said  the  ICMA  Bul¬ 
letin.  “Tons  of  rubber  ordinarily 
consumed  by  such  replacements  can 
be  saved  by  the  new  process. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sand  blast  treatment  pro¬ 
duces  a  surface  equal  to  and  some¬ 
times  better  than  the  groimd  sur¬ 
faces  of  new  rollers.  The  operation 
can  be  repeated  several  times,  add¬ 
ing  years  to  the  lifespan  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  rollers. 

“With  new  and  used  typewriters 
rationed  only  to  Government  war 


agencies  and  to  war  industries,  an 
estimated  8,000,000  typewriters  now 
in  the  hands  of  business  or  private 
users  must  be  made  to  last  for  the 
duration.  Typewriter  production  has 
been  severely  ciutailed,  and  although 
repair  parts  still  are  being  made,  re¬ 
placement  of  worn  typewriter  rollers 
should  not  be  considered  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

“Instead,  typewriter  rollers  can  be 
taken  to  almost  any  concern  engaged 
in  sand  blasting  operations,  because 
several  types  of  machines  now  in 
use  are  capable  of  renovating  the 
rollers. 

“The  process  is  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  regrinding  operation,  which 
reduces  the  thickness  of  the  roller  to 
a  much  greater  degree. 

“The  sand  or  grit  blasting  operation 
is  briefly  as  follows:  The  roller  is  ro¬ 
tated  in  a  blast  of  No.  90  steel  grit  at 
a  distance  of  from  1  to  2  inches  from 
the  nozzle,  under  an  air  pressure  of 
15  to  20  poimds  for  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.  'The  operation  does  not  re¬ 
move  deep  pits  or  corrugations,  but 
rollers  that  are  not  too  deeply  pitted 
or  corrugated  will  work  satisfactorily 
after  the  glazed  surface  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

“The  process  was  developed  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Fur¬ 
ther  details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Standards  Section  Consumer  Division, 
Office  of  Price  Administration.” 

"Take"  Brings  Death  News 

News  came  close  home  at  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  the 
other  night.  J.  L.  Weatherington, 
a  linotype  operator,  walked  over  to 
the  “copy  hook,”  picked  off  the  top 
“take”  and  walked  mechanically  back 
to  his  machine  to  put  the  news  at 
hand  into  type.  It  was  the  story  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Irving 
Weatherington,  23,  of  Bay  View,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  who  was  kill^  earlier  the 
same  day  by  an  Ocean  View  street¬ 
car. 


(raftsmen's  Meet 

Giegengack  to  Address 
Printers  in  Grand  Rapids 

Augustus  E.  Giegengack,  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Craftsmens  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  Aug.  8-12.  Mr.  Giegengack 
will  speak  Aug.  10  on  “The  Printer’s 
Opportunity  in  Wartime.” 

“New  Horizons  in  Printing”  will  be 
discussed  at  the  same  session  by 
Thomas  R.  Jones,  president,  American 
Type  Founders,  and  a  feature  of  the 
afternoon  session  will  be  a  clinic  on 
“New  Materials  and  Methods  Unde: 
War  Economy.”  Co-chairmen  will 
be  Arthur  W.  Brooks,  production 
manager,  American  Colortype  Co. 
Chicago,  and  J.  O.  Hamilton,  General 
Printing  Ink  Co.  of  Canada. 

Other  clinics  will  be  held  on  “Typo¬ 
graphy  and  Design,”  and  “Offse: 
Platemaking  and  Printing,”  on  Aug 
11,  and  “Letterpress  Presswork”  and 
“Production  Management  and  Engi¬ 
neering”  on  Aug.  12.  The  conventior. 
banquet  will  be  held  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  Aug.  11. 

Heads  N.  E.  Executives 

Ralph  G.  Johnson,  superintendent 
composing  room,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Enterprise  and  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Composing  Room 
Executives  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  recently  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
with  the  Bridgeport  Post  as  host. 
Others  elected  were:  vice-president 
Ray  Cox,  Bangor,  Me.;  secretary,  Wil¬ 
liam  Maddan,  Worcester,  Mass.;  trea¬ 
surer,  Lewis  R.  Green,  Westerly,  R.  I-^ 
and  director,  William  Porter,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


I 


I  U  L  Y  II,  1942 


vMi  akead ef  Ac^edtUe 


Tlie  second  large  order  for  munitions  of  war,  entrusted  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


hy  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  recently  completed  and 


delivered  four  months  ahead  of  schedule.  That's  how  Hoe  facilities,  which  in 


time  of  peace  are  used  to  huild  pressroom  equipment  for  the  newspaper  pub¬ 


lishers  of  the  Americas,  are  l)ein«:  utilized  today  ...  in  time  of  war  ...  to 


helj)  win  the  final  victory  .  .  .  and  finish  tlie  jol)  sooner! 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  910  east  138  ST.,  new  york 
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Iron  Found  Pradkai  Substilute 
For  Nickel,  Copper  in  Plating 


U.  S.  Chemists  Also  Find  Such  a  Face  Will  Withstand  More 
Hammering  Than  Copper — Rust  No  Limitation 


STUDIES  on  the  substitution  of  iron 
for  nickel  and  copper  in  printing 
plates  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  a 
shortage  in  the  last  two  because  of  in¬ 
creased  military  demands  have  been 
successfully  conducted  for  some  time 
and.  at  present,  it  appears  that; 

1.  Iron  can  entirely  replace  nickel 
in  plating  on  stereotypes. 

2.  Iron  can  entirely  replace  nickel 
in  plating  on  copper  electrotypes. 

Usable  on  Wax,  Lead  Molds 

3.  Iron  can  be  used  to  replace  a 
part  of  nickel  in  true  nickel  electro¬ 
types  on  wax  or  lead  molds.  This  is 
accomplished  by  depositing  successive 
layers  of  nickel,  iron,  nickel,  and 
copper.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
nickel  and  one-third  of  the  copper 
are  thereby  saved,  and  plates  thus 
processed  have  yielded  better  service 
than  the  normal  nickel  electrotypes. 
(The  process  is  used  by  the  Royal 
Electrotype  Company) . 

4.  Iron  can  be  used  to  replace  all 
of  the  nickel  on  lead  and  wax  molds, 
(including  “Tenaplate”). 

5.  By  using  the  maximum  practic¬ 
able  thickness  of  iron  on  lead  or  wax 
molds,  all  of  the  nickel  and  at  least 
one-third  of  the  copper  may  be  re¬ 
placed. 

The  preceding  are  five  conclusions 
drawn  by  Vernon  A.  Lamb  and  Dr. 
William  Blum  writing  on  “Substitution 
of  Iron  for  Nickel  and  Copper  in  Print¬ 
ing  Plates,”  which  was  issued  recently 
as  Technical  Bulletin  No.  7  by  the 
International  Association  of  Electro- 
typers  &  Stereotypers,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
O.  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Blum  are  chem¬ 
ists  attached  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Kust  No  Limitation 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  substi¬ 
tute  iron  for  all  the  nickel  and  copper 
now  used  in  printing  plates  under  cer¬ 
tain  restricted  conditions,  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  electrodeposited  iron 
makes  complete  elimination  of  copper 
not  generally  practicable  now,  the 
chemists  write. 

“Exp>erience  to  date  indicates  that 
much  of  the  nickel  and  copper  can  be 
replaced  by  use  of  procedures  which 
warrant  a  thorough  commercial  trial,” 
they  continue.  “An  iron  printing  sur¬ 
face  will  generally  yield  at  least  as 
many  impressions  as  a  nickel  surface. 
The  tendency  of  the  iron  to  rust  during 
storage  has  not  proved  to  be  a  serious 
limitation.  It  may  be  prevented  by 
applying  a  thin  film  of  a  mineral  oil 
grease  such  as  petrolatum.” 

Two  types  of  bath  have  been  found 
satisfactory  in  the  writers’s  experi¬ 
ments.  The  sulphate  bath  has  been 
used  for  plating  iron  on  stereotypes 
and  electrotypes,  while  the  chloride 
bath  is  used  especially  on  wax  and 
lead  molds,  but  it  can  also  be  used 
for  plating  iron  on  stereotypes  and 
electrotypes. 

Any  high  purity  anode  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  anode  material,  the  writers 
state.  “In  our  experiments,  ‘Armco’ 
iron,  sold  by  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  Middletown,  O.,  was 
used.  If  high  purity  iron  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  low  carbon  steel,  containing 
not  more  than  0.2%  of  carbon,  may 
be  used.” 

For  making  curved  plates,  the 
amount  of  iron  that  can  be  put  on  the 
face  is  limited  by  the  tendency  to 
crack  on  curving,  the  writers  point 
out.  Plates  with  0.002  inch  of  iron  on 
the  face  have  been  curved  to  a  7-inch 


diameter  without  cracking.  A  con¬ 
servative  general  statement  is  that 
for  curved  plates,  shells  with  0.002 
inch  of  iron  and  0.004  inch  of  copper 
will  be  satisfactory.  This  represents 
a  saving  of  all  the  nickel  and  about 
50%  of  the  copper. 

“No  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  finishing  operations,  such  as  bevel¬ 
ing  and  routing,”  they  write.  “Straight¬ 
ening  problems  are  similar  to  those 
encountered  with  ‘hard’  nickel  elec¬ 
trotypes,  in  that  a  certain  amount  of 
‘spring’  is  noticed.  The  face  will  with¬ 
stand  much  more  hammering  than  will 
copper,  without  distorting  the  letters. 
The  iron  electrotypes  stretch  less  than 
copper  electrotypes  when  curved.” 

About  40  of  these  iron  electrotypes 
have  been  used  on  the  presses,  the 
chemists  say.  To  date  none  have  been 
worn  out.  They  have  printed  well 
and  have  shown  no  apparent  wear 
after  about  100,000  impressions. 

Results  Can  Be  Achieved 
“The  most  troublesome  difficulty 
has  been  the  avoidance  of  pin-holes 
in  the  shells.  With  the  double  ‘oxidiz¬ 
ing’  and  use  of  the  wetting  agent,  re¬ 
sults  have  been  good  when  care  was 
used.  Single  ‘oxidizing,’  followed  by 
a  1-minute  copper  flash,  has  given 
good  results  without  special  precau¬ 
tions,”  they  write. 

According  to  the  authors,  a  few 
tests  made  on  “Tenaplate,”  that  is  a 
sheet  molding  material  backed  with 
copper  foil,  indicate  that  this  type  of 
molding  material  “covers”  better 
with  iron  than  do  wax  molds. 

“No  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  making  iron-faced  lead  mold  elec¬ 
trotypes  in  the  chloride  bath,”  the 
authors  state.  “The  molds  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  iron  bath  in  the  usual 
manner,  using  alcohol  for  cleaning  and 
a  dilute  potassium  dichromate  solution 
for  the  release  treatment. 

“It  is  believed  that,  with  experience 
and  reasonable  care,  good  results  can 
be  achieved,  and  iron  substituted  for 
all  of  the  nickel  and  part  of  the  copper 
in  electrotypes. 

“We  have  been  advised  by  the  War 
Production  Board  that  iron  is  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.” 

Publishers  Urged  lo 
Sell  Copper  Halftones 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  6 — George 
A.  Renard,  chief  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  branch.  War  Production 
Board,  has  made  public  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  releases  designed  to  keep 
members  of  the  industry  acquainted 
with  the  availability  of  materials  in¬ 
volved  in  manufacturing  operations. 

“The  purpose  of  this  release,”  Mr. 
Renard  said,  “is  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  orders  and  information  issued 
by  the  War  Production  Board  and  af¬ 
fecting  the  printing  and  publishing 
industries.  ’This  release  is  intended 
only  to  serve  as  a  reminder  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  is  to  be  construed  as  an 
official  interpretation  or  explanation 
of  any  orders  issued  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  digest  of  existing  orders  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  In  any 
specific  case,  you  are  cautioned  to 
refer  to  the  order  in  question. 

The  following  topics  were  brought 
up  to  date: 


Inventory  Restrictions,  Paper:  Pa¬ 
per,  paperboard,  paper  products,  waste 
paper  and  ilminite  which  is  a  source 
of  titanium  pigments,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  temporarily  from  all  inventory 
restrictions.  This  action  was  taken 
to  permit  the  building  up  of  inventor¬ 
ies  this  summer  in  anticipation  of  a 
transportation  shortage  next  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
division  that  this  policy  may  and 
should  be  applied  to  all  materials  and 
products  in  ample  supply.  This  would 
include  books  and  other  printed  prod¬ 
ucts  in  order  that  transportation  may 
be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  prior 
to  Sept.  30,  1942. 

Copper  Hates 

Obsolete  Plates:  Publishers  are 
again  urged  to  sell  their  old  copper 
halftones  and  old  electrotypes  to  elec¬ 
trotypers  authorized  to  receive  scrap. 
Electrotypers  desiring  to  receive  scrap 


Linotype  Surveys 
Future  Supply  Needs 

Questionnaire  to  Publishers 
Inquires  as  to 
Maintenance  Material 

To  safeguard  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner  the  maintenance  and  repair  re¬ 
quirements  of  Linotype  users,  the 
manufacturers  recently  sent  to  each 
printing  office  in  the  country,  using 
their  machines,  a  questionnaire  cover¬ 
ing  the  principal  items  of  such  equip¬ 
ment.  A  high  percentage  of  returns 
showed  the  lively  interest  of  plant  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  their  future  supply  of 
maintenance  material. 

Based  on  the  returns  of  several 


PD-130,  and  are  urged  to  do  so. 
Means  are  available  which  enable 
scrap  electrotype  shells  to  be  re-used 
as  anodes. 

PRP;  Manufacturers  who  also  do 
a  jobbing  business  on  items  which 
they  do  not  manufacture  nor  process 
in  any  way,  and  who  are  under  PRP, 
may  file  Form  PD-IX  to  obtain  sup¬ 
plies  for  resale  by  their  jobbing  de¬ 
partments. 

Textiles:  The  protective  Coatings 
Section  of  the  Chemical  Branch  ad¬ 
vise  that  they  are  granting  A-10  on 
nitrocotton  for  pyroxylin  coating  and 
impregnating,  until  further  notice; 
this  rating  is  not,  however,  subject  to 
guarantee. 

Pyroxylin-coated  or  impregnated 
and  light-weight  cotton  ducks  are  in¬ 
creasingly  hard  to  procure,  although 
many  companies  can  still  make  de¬ 
livery.  It  is  urged  that  publishers 
plan  to  study  substitutes  for  coated 
and  impregnated  material  wherever 
possible,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the 
situation  requires  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes. 


slmuld  apply  for  permission  on  Form  thousand  plant  surveys.  Linotype  has 

been  able  to  verify  its  own  experience 
in  manufacturing  to  meet  anticipated 
needs.  With  the  further  tightening  of 
critical  metals  it  has  become  even 
more  important  to  be  able  to  show 
clearly  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
Sfotemeiif  from  Mackey 
The  questionnaire  form,  called  a 
“Confidential  Forecast,”  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  general  statement  on  pri¬ 
orities  requirements  signed  by  J.  T. 
Mackey,  president.  He  said: 

“We  need  your  assistance  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  forecast  the  requirements 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  industries  during 
1942.  Because  these  industries  are 
widespread  across  the  continent  in 
many  thousands  of  plants,  large  and 
small,  such  statistical  information  as 
is  available  is  not  adequate  as  a  basis 
for  the  prediction  of  their  needs  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operating 
supplies. 

“While  our  records  are  quite  ac¬ 
curate  as  to  the  locations  of  machines 
and  general  matrix  equipment  in  use. 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  what 
items  of  parts  and  matrices  may  be 
required  in  1942  we  naturally  en¬ 
counter  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
accurate  conclusions.  You  can  help 
by  studying  the  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operating  needs  of  your  present 
typesetting  equipment  and  by  sending 
us  the  data  to  become  the  essential 
basis  for  our  estimate  of  total  re¬ 
quirements  for  these  purposes.  Any 
allotments  of  materials  to  be  made 
by  the  Government,  any  further 
manufacturing  after  our  present  stocks 
become  depleted,  the  availability  of 
equipment  to  keep  your  plant  running 
— all  these  may  depend  upon  how  clear 
a  picture  we  can  present  at  this  time.” 

Linotype  has  also  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  mailing-card  to  all  users 
emphasizing  the  requirements  of  the 
new  allocations  regulations.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  “A-10”  statement,  plus  the  new 
allocation  symbol  (DP-17.10  for  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  U.  S.  A.),  are  essential 
on  all  orders  for  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  items.  Bearing  directly  on  the 
future  allocation  of  critical  materials 
for  these  purposes,  the  new  regulations 
must  be  observed  by  user  and  manu¬ 
facturer  alike. 


at 


Printer  51  Years  Retires 

John  Moses  Ends  25  Years 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Newspapers 

Mobile.  Ala.,  July  6 — John  Moses, 
at  68,  has  typed  out  “30”  on  his  Lino¬ 
type  after  51  years’  work  on  morning 
newspapers. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Moses  ended  25  years 
with  the  Mobile  Register.  The  next 
morning  he  packed  up  at  his  rooming 
house,  caught  a  Greyhound,  and  went 
to  his  home  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
coast  to  join  Mrs.  Moses.  For  years 
they  have  lived  on  the  coast,  with  Mr. 
Moses  coming  in  to  town  for  his  five- 
day  hitch  at  the  Register  office. 

John  Moses  was  born  in  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1873,  and  on  May  27, 
1891  was  initiated  as  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lima,  Ohio,  local  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 
His  membership  has  been  continuous. 

After  working  in  Ohio  several  years 
Mr.  Moses  went  south,  put  in  21  years 
on  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  A 
shortage  of  help,  created  by  the  draft 
of  World  War  I,  forced  Mr.  Moses 
from  the  Age-Herald  composing  room 
to  the  news  department,  where  he 
filled  in  on  the  telegraph  desk  for 
about  two  years.  Simultaneously  he 
handled  a  weekly  farm  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  plant. 

Then  he  came  to  Mobile  for  his  25- 
year  stretch. 


Purchase  Properly  in  Tex. 


Purchase  of  property  at  Avenue  E 
and  Fourth  St.,  immediately  north  of 
the  Express  Publishing  Co.  plant 
in  San  Antonio,  for  expansion  pur¬ 
poses,  has  been  announced  by  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News.  Now  oc- 
Gordon  Elrod,  southern  manager  of  cupied  by  an  old  former  school  build' 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  in  ing,  the  property  later  will  be  used 
Atlanta,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  as  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  garage 
absence  to  join  the  production  divi-  to  house  the  company’s  trucks,  a  ma* 
sion  of  the  WPB.  chine  shop  and  paper  storage. 


Gordon  Elrod  with  WPB 
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New  Priorities 
Order  on  Metals 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  11,  issued 
June  10  by  the  WPB,  makes  obligatory 
the  use  of  the  Production  Require¬ 
ments  Plan  by  newspapers  which 
consume  or  purchase  or  withdraw 
from  inventory  more  than  $5,000 
worth  of  metals  during  a  calendar 
quarter,  an  ANPA  “B”  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  June  24  says. 

Such  newspapers,  listed  as  a 
“Class  1  Producers,”  were  required 
under  the  priority  regulation  order 
to  file  not  later  than  June  30,  1942, 
a  “PRP  Application”  on  Form  PD- 
25A  to  operate  under  the  plan.  This 
application  had  to  list  requirements 
for  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
July  1  of  the  materials  included  in 
“PR  No.  11  Metals  List.”  On  the 
basis  of  this  application,  WPB  assigns 
a  preference  rating  or  ratings  for  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  materials 
listed  in  it. 

Must  Apply  tor  Third  Quarter 

Before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
quarter  which  began  July  1,  each 
producer  must  file  a  new  application 
covering  his  requirements  for  the 
succeeding  quarter. 

A  newspaper  which  filed  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  did  not  receive  its  “PRP 
Certificate”  before  July  1  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  under  Preference 
Rating  Order  P-100  and  use  the  A-10 
rating  on  its  purchase  orders.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ANPA  points  out,  any  ma¬ 
terial  acquired  in  that  manner  must 
be  charg^  against  or  deducted  from 
the  quota  covered  by  the  application 
and  certificate. 

The  regulation  defines  “PRP  Cer¬ 
tificate”  in  the  following  terms: 

“PRP  Ortificafe  means  the  copy  of  the  PRP 
application  which  has  been  returned  to  the 
applicant  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions,  with  an  assignment  of  preference  rat¬ 
ing  or  other  priority  action  indorsed  thereon, 
and  includes  any  supplementary  certificate 
which  m.oy  be  issued  from  time  to  time.” 

The  list  of  metals  whioh  is  appended  to  the 
regulation  and  to  which  its  provisions  apply  is 
given  in  part  below.  The  complete  list  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  items  which  newspapers  do 
not  use.  It  also  includes  a  list  of  16  ferro- 
.illoying  agents  which  are  used  chiefly  or 
solely  by  the  steel  industry.  The  partial  list 
is  as  follows; 

Metals— Iron,  carbon  steel,  .alloy  steel,  stain¬ 
less  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  copper,  brass, 
hronae,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  tin,  cupro  nickel, 
raonel,  nickel  silver,  chrome  nickel,  babbitt 
metal,  solder,  tyi>e  metal,  metal  carbides,  anti¬ 
mony. 

Forms  of  Metal — Anodes,  bars,  billets, 
blooms,  blocks,  castings  (including  die  cast- 
ings),  cones,  dust,  extruded  shapes,  fabricated 
shapes,  foil,  forgings,  ingots,  pigs,  pipe,  plates, 
powder,  rails,  refinery  shapes,  rings,  rivets, 
tods,  .scrap,  sheets,  shot,  skelp,  slabs,  strip, 
structural  shapes  and  piling,  tie  plates  and 
track  accessories,  tube  and  tubing,  tube 
rounds,  wheels  aiul  axles,  tcirc  and  wire  rods, 
teire  products  (including  barbed  and  twisted 
fencing,  bale  tics,  nails,  .staples,  rope  and 
strand). 

Grant  Explains  Order 

Compounds  of  N’onferrous  Metals — Alumi¬ 
num  chloride,  aluminum  fluoride,  aluminum 
oxide,  antimony  oxide,  chromic  oxide,  chromite, 
cobalt  oxirle,  copper  sulphate,  lead  carbonate, 
■cad  oxide  (litharge),  lead  peroxide,  lead 
sulphate,  magnesium  oxide,  mercuric  oxide, 
mercury  chlorides,  molybdenum  oxide,  nickel 
oxide,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  chromate, 
^tassium  bichromate,  sodium  chromate,  so¬ 
dium  bichromate,  sodium  tungst.ate,  tin  chlo- 
C'des,  titanium  dioxide,  tungsten  ores  and 
oxides,  vanadium  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  zinc  sul¬ 
phate. 

James  A.  Grant,  chief.  Newspaper 
Section,  Printing  and  Publishing 
Branch,  WPB,  says: 

“If  you  are  below  the  $5,000  per 
quarter  amount,  you  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  come  under  the  Plan  until 
your  usage  reaches  the  figure  of  $5,000 
per  quarter. 

Note  that  the  PD-275  list  covers 
uasc-metal  items.  It  does  not  include, 
;  or  example,  photo-engravings  or 


electrotypes  purchased  from  other 
companies,  nor  finished  repair  parts, 
nor  metals  used  in  new  construction. 
It  does  include  unfinished  or  unpro¬ 
cessed  metals  used  in  repair  and 
maintenance  of  machinery  and  build¬ 
ings.  The  melting  and  reuse  of  type 
metal  alloys  is  not  defined  as  use; 
but  metal  which  is  added  for  toning 
purposes  or  as  replacement  of  dross 
losses  is  considered  as  use. 

“You  will  note  from  the  text  of 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  11  that  if 
your  application  has  been  filed  by 
June  30,  you  may  continue  operating 
on  your  usual  basis  until  such  time 
as  you  receive  a  certificate  showing 
the  amounts  of  materials  to  be  used 
and  the  preference  ratings  assigned  for 
the  purchase  of  the  items  not  already 
on  hand.” 

PRP  application  blanks — Form  PD- 
25A — may  be  secured  from  local  WPB 
offices  or  from  the  Production  Re¬ 
quirements  Plan,  2nd  Floor,  4th  Wing, 
Temp.  Bldg.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a  newspaper  uses  less  than  $5,000 
of  metals  per  quarter,  it  should  not 
file  Form  PD-25A  but  continue  under 
the  Preference  Rating  Order  P-100 
with  the  A-10  rating,  the  ANPA  says. 

New  York  Company 
Perfects  Dri-Spray 

The  Craig  Dri-Spray,  a  new  device 
for  efficiently  and  economically  spray¬ 
ing  dry  powder  on  direct  printing,  re¬ 
cently  was  perfected  by  the  Craig 
Corporation,  New  York  printing  press 
appliances  manufacturers. 

The  Craig  Dri-Spray,  according  to 
the  Craig  people,  evenly  distributes 
a  dry  powder  on  the  printed  sheet  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  employing 
liquid  as  a  vehicle  or  carrier  for  the 
powder,  giving  better  results  and  at¬ 
taining  an  improvement  over  present 
methods. 

Sprayed  at  Low  Pressure 

The  spray  material  is  dry  and 
sprayed  as  close  to  the  printed  sheet 
as  the  design  of  the  press  will  permit 
— usually  within  a  few  inches.  It 
creates  no  fog  in  the  pressroom  and 
is  sprayed  at  a  very  low  pressure. 

Being  non-adhesive,  it  does  not 
“build  up”  on  the  press,  nor  interfere 


with  the  proper  functioning  of  various 
mechanisms,  and,  having  a  relatively 
high  specific  gravity,  it  does  not  float 
through  the  plant.  Being  dry,  any 
excess  is  readily  removed  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  dust  brush  or  blast  of  air. 

Sprayed  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
sheet,  it  is  below  the  face  of  the 
operator  and  therefore  is  not  inhaled 
by  him  as  he  watches  his  work  at  the 
delivery  pile,  the  company  points  out. 
The  apparatus  requires  no  floor  space, 
is  easy  to  install  and  easy  to  operate. 

The  Dri-Spray,  the  company  says,  is 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  high 
speed  multi-color  rotary  presses  with 
rewind  deliveries,  special  label  and 
ticket  presses,  envelope  machines, 
paper  coating  machines,  carton  and 
box  printing  machines,  photo  gelatin 
presses  and  all  types  of  tag-making 
machines  as  well  as  the  various 
makes,  styles  and  sizes  of  printing 
and  lithographing  presses  in  general 
use. 

The  device  prevents  off-setting — 
eliminating  sticking — minimizes  the 
necessity  for  winding,  permits  deliv¬ 
ery  of  larger  lifts,  is  ideally  suited  for 
use  with  overprint  varnish,  does  not 
spot  or  soil  the  printed  sheet,  and,  the 
company  says,  a  leading  lithographer 
has  advised  it  that  it  has  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  dusting  operations 
usually  required  before  bronzing. 

Chicago  News  and  Sun 
Have  Solved  Problems 

Seven  months  have  passed  since 
the  Chicago  Sun,  new  morning  news¬ 
paper,  began  publication  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  plant.  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  all  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  smoothed  out  to  the 
point  where  the  two  newspapers  are 
published  with  scarcely  a  bit  of  fric¬ 
tion  or  confusion. 

The  Sun  is  publishing  under  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  with  the  Daily 
News  and  the  combined  output  of  the 
six-day  evening  News  and  the  seven- 
day  morning  Sun  has  virtually 
doubled  the  output  of  the  Daily  News 
mechanical  departments.  Today  the 
Daily  News  mechanical  force  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  Sun’s 
inception. 

Changes  necessary  to  facilitate  this 
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doubling  of  production  capacity  were 
largely  made  after  the  Sun  began 
publication.  The  Sun  staff  moved  into 
the  Daily  News  building  a  month  be¬ 
fore  its  first  issue,  Dec.  4.  Prior  to 
publication,  the  Sun  privately  pub¬ 
lished  dummy  editions  for  a  week  be¬ 
fore  making  its  public  debut.  Aside 
from  body  type,  the  Sun  is  entirely 
different  in  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  from  that  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

In  order  to  handle  production,  the 
Daily  News  expanded  its  composing 
room  floor  space  over  2,400  square 
feet.  The  composing  room  was  com¬ 
pletely  re-arranged  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  new  machinery  and  to 
make  room  for  greatly-expanded  ad 
and  news  composition  facilities.  The 
former  Daily  News  dispatch  room  was 
taken  over  for  ad  room  machines.  The 
dispatch  room  is  now  located  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  fifth  floor, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Daily  News 
purchasing  department. 

Twenty-two  type-setting  machines 
were  added,  including  13  Linotype 
news  machines,  eight  Intertype  mixers 
and  one  Ludlow.  This  equipment 
necessitated  re-arrangement  of  the 
power  lines  and  service  panels,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lighting  system.  Ten 
new  steel  make-up  tables  were  in¬ 
stalled.  along  with  supplementary  ad 
room  saws  and  mitering  machines. 

New  Camera  Added 

One  new  Chemco  strip-film  camera 
was  added  to  the  two  large  cameras  in 
the  Daily  News  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment,  a  vacuum  flat  casting  box, 
together  with  saw  and  trinuner,  were 
added.  The  Daily  News’  60  Hoe  press 
units,  comprising  12  80-page  presses, 
were  able  to  handle  the  press  work 
of  the  two  papers. 

On  a  normal  night,  the  Sun  uses 
four  presses  for  printing  its  daily 
paper.  The  Sunday  edition  usually 
requires  eight  presses  for  collect 
runs. 

The  synchronization  of  the  two 
paper’s  production  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  direction  of  John 
W.  Harm,  Daily  News  mechanical 
superintendent,  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Herbert  Fairfield,  Daily 
News  business  manager,  and  Ward 
Mayborn,  assistant  to  the  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  in  charge  of  production. 
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This  is  the  same  SUPERIOR  GLUtex  gummed  packing  felt  that  this 
company  has  sold  for  years.  Supplied  in  gauges  .025,  .030,  .035  in 
1 8"  X  28";  in  gauges  .040,  .045  in  1 8"  x  24";  in  gauges  .050,  .055  in  1 8" 
X  20";  in  gauges  .065  in  1 8"  x  1 8"  sheets — Superior  Glutex. 
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in  putting  on  new  blankets.  They 
state  that  the  underneath  blanket 
goes  on  the  pins  and  that  the  cork  and 
top  sheet  are  pinned  together  on  the 
lead  end  and  reeled  in  together.  On 
the  tail  end,  the  cork  is  free  and  the 
top  sheet  is  pinned  to  a  flap  and 
reeled  in.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers 
have  recently  made  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  changes. 

In  lengthening  the  pages  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  the  only  change  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  composing  room  is  poissibly 
to  mill  out  the  foot  stick  (unless  it 
will  not  take  the  added  linage)  and 
rescribe  the  chase.  In  some  cases  the 
stereotjfpe  equipment  will  take  the 
additional  linage  without  any  change 
being  made.  Others  may  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  changes  in  the  side 
gauges,  cylinders  and  shavers. 

Of  course,  the  above  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  to  semi-cylindrical  and  flatbed 
web  presses.  On  tubular  presses,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  slip  the  plate  over 
the  cylinder  boxes,  it  may  be  that 
this  increased  length  is  not  possible, 
although  it  is  a  matter  that  is  well 
worth  checking  by  those  who  are  run¬ 
ning  tubular  machines. 

Additional  Use  of  Robber 

One  newspaper  has  written  us  that 
they  have  been  experimenting  with 
cutting  rubbers.  They  stated  that 
formerly  they  only  used  two  sides 
before  throwing  the  rubbers  away. 
Now,  after  the  first  side  of  the  rubber 
is  used,  they  insert  twine  in  the  cut 
and  do  this  on  the  second  and  third 
cuts  as  well.  This  twine  forms  a  sup¬ 
port  which  enables  them  to  use  all 
four  sides  of  the  rubber  and  get  much 
additional  mileage. 

Another  newspaper  informs  us  that 
they  use  all  four  sides  of  the  rubbers 
and  then  underlay  the  last  side  cut 
and  plane  it  off  to  height.  They  have 
made  a  gig  which  will  permit  setting 
the  underlaid  rubber  and  its  box  in  a 
frame  that  causes  the  rubber  to  pro¬ 
ject  and  then  apply  a  carp>enter’s 
plane,  cutting  it  down  to  the  right 
height.  When  this  goes  down,  they 
underlay  again  and  repeat  until  there 
is  nothing  left. 

Another  paper  informs  us  that 
they  have  been  experimenting  and 
getting  fair  results  in  using  old  rub¬ 
ber  blankets  for  cutting  rubbers. 
Ifiese  rubbers,  which  are  .062,  are  cut 
in  strips  and  glued  together  on  a 
maple  stick,  or  any  kind  of  wood  that 
does  not  warp,  and  set  into  the  cut¬ 
ting  rubber  box  at  the  prescribed 
height. 

Old  cutting  rubbers  should  also 
be  saved,  as  while  there  may  not  l)e 
any  market  at  the  present  time,  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  later  on. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
numerous  rollers  have  been  ruined 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
set  properly  to  begin  with  and  were 
not  reset  and  backed  off  often  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  swelling.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  a  more  careful  and 
periodical  check  is  made  of  rollers 
that  50%  of  the  re-grinding  and  pol¬ 
ishing  would  be  eliminated.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  prescribe  any 
formula  for  roller  setting,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  pressmen  to  set  rubber  rollers 
much  harder  than  is  necessary.  This 
probably  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
rubber  rollers  were  new  to  pressmen 
and  had  many  defects,  such  as  uneven 
swelling,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
set  them  heavy  to  bring  r  •>  the  low 


Pressmen  and  Sfereofypers  Set  Pace 

Pressmen  and  stereotypers  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  recently  received  a 
plaque  for  shovring  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  among  departments  of  the 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  the  recent  War  Fund  campaign.  The  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  formally  by  Tom  Hanes,  Ledger-Dispatch  managing  editor,  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  organisation's  drive.  Those  in  the  picture  are  (front  row,  left  to 
right);  Rudolph  Daily,;  H.  S.  Carr,  stereotype  foreman;  Joe  W.  Bond  press  room 
chairman;  Freeman  Marshall,  press  foreman;  Mr.  Hanes;  H.  S.  Lewis,  business  man¬ 
ager;  C.  E.  Boggs,  Sr.,  superintendent.  (Second  row);  C.  M.  Williams,  A.  T.  Senarchia, 
John  Piziini,  W.  W.  Ladd,  Guy  Aycock,  A.  R.  Welch  and  1.  Coplon. 


places.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
today,  as  all  of  these  defects  have  been 
corrected.  A  good  roller  carefully  in¬ 
stalled  and  given  proper  attention  will 
last  many  years.  Heavy  setting  of 
rollers  is  a  wear  on  socket  bearings 
and  also  makes  a  drag  on  the  press, 
requiring  more  electrical  current. 

Rubber  Rollon  Swoll 

One  thing  that  a  pressman  should 
bear  in  mind  is  that  a  rubber  or  syn¬ 
thetic  roller  does  not  shrink,  but  al¬ 
ways  swells,  and  the  lighter  the  roller 
is  set  the  better  the  printed  results 
and  the  most  important  thing  is  that 
a  much  longer  life  is  added  and  a 
great  amount  of  re-grinding  is  elim¬ 
inated. 

Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  ink 
fountains  are  often  cleaned  more  of¬ 
ten  than  is  necessary.  In  the  old  days 
when  we  used  composition  rollers  they 
had  considerable  tack,  as  well  as  the 
ink,  and  this  tack  lifted  the  face  of 
the  newsprint,  which  was  accumulated 
on  the  rollers  and  worked  back  into 
the  fountain.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  clean  ink  fountains  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity.  This  is  not  true 
today,  however,  with  the  news  ink  we 
are  receiving  and  the  use  of  rubber 
and  synthetic  rollers.  If  the  foun¬ 
tains  are  piped  and  the  ink  tank  is 
clean,  very  little  cleaning  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  should  be  necessary  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  ink  will  be  saved. 

The  blanket  people  are  constantly 
experimenting  with  new  material  for 
press  packing,  but  as  one  manufac¬ 
turer  expressed  it,  the  progres.s  seems 
slow  due  to  the  delay  in  securing 
material  for  experiments,  and  then 
after  it  is  processed,  it  must  be  tested 
in  a  pressroom  for  two  or  three 
months  under  various  conditions.  It 
is,  therefore,  going  to  be  necessary 
for  pressmen  to  be  very  careful  in 
regard  to  setting  impression  .so  as  to 
secure  additional  impressions  from 
blankets  and  top  sheets. 

Wiping  Cloths 

The  majority  of  pressrooms  today 
use  wiping  cloths  which  are  laundered 
a  number  of  times  before  they  are  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  There  is  no  question  that 
at  times  wiping  cloths  are  returned 
to  the  laundry  when  they  could  have 
been  used  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Where  these  cloths  are  furnished, 
pressmen  quite  often  will  use  them 
for  wiping  up  the  press  and  then  dis¬ 
card  them  when  they  could  have  been 
used  for  a  longer  period  in  wiping 
the  ink  fountain  tops  and  other  parts 
of  the  press  which  would  have  soiled 
them  completely  and  certainly  cut 
down  on  the  volume  which  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  laundry  and  naturally 


reduce  the  cost  to  the  management. 

Experience  with  the  paper  mills 
has  indicated  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
extend  100%  cooperation  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
paper  from  the  winders  at  the  mill, 
wrapping,  and  getting  the  proper  co¬ 
operation  from  the  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  equipment.  We  believe 
there  should  be  a  closer  cooperation 
between  pressroom  executives  and 
mill  superintendents,  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  visiting  the 
pressroom  and  the  other  the  mills, 
and  through  a  better  acquaintance  of 
their  mutual  problems  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  not  only  eliminate  waste  but 
to  improve  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sheet. 

Examine  Rolls  Carefully 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  transit  damage  has  taken 
place  from  the  time  the  paper  is  loaded 
at  the  mill  until  the  destination  Ls 
reached,  someone  in  authority  should 
examine  each  roll  as  it  is  unloaded 
from  the  cars.  This  not  only  will 
justify  any  claim  to  the  railroads  but 
also  makes  it  possible  for  a  good 
check  to  be  made  as  to  what  really 
caused  the  damage.  The  floors  of  the 
cars  may  be  weak  and  springy,  caus¬ 
ing  a  consequent  rubbing  of  two  rolls 
together.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  newsprint  is  loaded.  Some 
mills  load  the  cars  loose,  others  with 
the  unit  system,  which  consists  of  a 
wire  band  tying  several  rolls  together, 
and  others  u.se  the  toe  block  at  the 
car  door. 

One  of  the  complaints  registered 
by  the  mills  for  years  is  that  press¬ 
rooms  will  complain  about  the  run¬ 
ning  quality  of  the  newsprint,  show¬ 
ing  a  high  average  of  breaks  but  that 
they  are  very  careless  about  saving 
the  alibi  or  evidence  that  caused  the 
break.  We  believe  this  is  true,  but 
.some  of  the  mills  can  also  be  cen¬ 
sured  for  not  stenciling  the  roll  niun- 
ber  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
core.  It  this  is  done,  it  enables  the 
pressmen  to  get  the  number  of  the  roll 
even  though  the  rolls  has  been  run 
down  almost  to  the  core.  It  does  no 
good  to  complain  to  the  mill  about  the 
number  of  web  breaks  unless  you 
have  the  evidence,  together  with  the 
roll  number.  If  this  is  available,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  check  back  to 
the  machine  and  even  the  shift  on 
which  the  paper  was  made. 

When  a  break  occurs  in  the  press 
and  wraps  the  impression  cylinder, 
have  the  fly  boy  find  the  evidence  by 
locating  it  from  the  last  paper  in  the 
fly  that  contained  the  end  of  the 
broken  web. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 


last  few  years  in  regard  to  newsprint 
waste,  but  there  still  remains  much 
educational  work  to  be  done  by  the 
superintendents  and  foremen.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  different 
classifications  of  waste  be  segregated 
as  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
price  received  for  mixed  waste  and 
white  waste.  When  mixed  waste  gets 
into  a  bale  of  white  waste,  the  waste 
paper  dealer  will  invariably  classify 
this  bale  as  being  mixed  waste  which 
brings  less  than  %  the  price  of  white. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  lay  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  emphasis  on  core 
waste.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that 
in  trying  to  run  down  almost  to  the 
bare  cores,  quite  often  the  web  is 
lost  and  in  rethreading,  three  or  four 
other  webs  are  feeding  into  the  folder 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  folder 
waste,  whereas,  if  a  few  wraps  are 
left  around  the  core  it  lessens  the 
danger  of  a  break  and  the  white  core 
waste  will  bring  approximately  dou¬ 
ble  the  price  of  folder  waste. 

In  any  campaign  of  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  observe  the  following; 

1.  Are  the  rolls  the  maximum 
diameter?  2.  Winding  at  the  core. 
3.  Wrapper  should  be  only  heavy 
enough  to  protect  the  roll.  4.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  spindles,  chucks,  pressroom  and 
storage  floors.  5.  Are  we  using  the 
best  possible  method  of  handling? 
6.  Utmost  attention  must  be  given  to 
all  the  various  details  after  the  paper 
is  in  the  press,  i.e.,  be  sure  there  are 
no  nicks,  end  of  rolls  sprayed  if  paper 
is  dry  or  brittle,  that  the  flyboy  does 
not  throw  out  too  many  papers  for 
a  splice.  If  webs  are  continually 
breaking  in  the  press,  don’t  blame  the 
paper  until  after  you  have  checked 
impression,  compensators  and  plates 
to  make  sure  your  trouble  is  not  in 
the  press.  7.  Be  careful  in  making 
splices.  8.  Plate  up  the  press  with  as 
few  moves  as  possible.  9.  Make  as  ^ 
few  moves  as  possible  in  threading  the 
press. 
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Material  Conservation 
At  Washington  Star 

continued  from  page  29 

rial  and  economy  of  its  use.  Our  iion- 
distribution  system  has  been  modified 
somewhat,  so  that  slugs,  column  rules, 
borders,  news  dashes,  etc. — heretofore 
remelted  and  recast — might  be  saved. 
Therefore,  disregarding  the  increased 
labor  cost  in  this  instance,  we  find 
that  we  have  substantially  saved  new 
metal;  metal  so  vital  to  defense  in¬ 
dustries  combating  the  crisis  we  face 
today.  This  kind  of  economy  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  tightening  of  our  belts  in  the 
face  of  extraordinary  necessity.  I 
believe  that  true  economy  is  realized 
only  when  a  long-range  program  of 
training  and  maintenance  is  in  effect. 

Before  explaining  our  maintenance 
.schedule,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  our 
composing  room  is  a  compact  one, 
and  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized. 
We  have  43  Linotype  machines;  6  Mon¬ 
otype  machines,  4  of  them  are  mate¬ 
rial  makers;  1  Giant  caster  and  1  type 
caster  which  makes  type  up  to  36  pt.; 
2  Vandercook  No.  325,  8  column  proof 
presses;  1  Vandercook  No.  23  ad 
press;  1  Vandercook  No.  22,  proof 
press;  2  Ludlow  machines  and  8 
Ludlow  cabinets;  8  Hammond  glider 
saws;  1  Miller  saw;  4  Henderson  ad 
bank  utility  saws;  2  Sta-hi  form  files, 
each  will  hold  16  pages;  62  make-up 
turtles;  12  ad  stands;  8  ad  storage 
racks;  proof  room  desk  space  for  16 
readers.  Minimum  day  situations,  63. 
Maximum  day,  81.  Minimum  night, 
35.  Maximum  night,  62.  Total  situa¬ 
tions,  187.  This  does  not  include  ap¬ 
prentices,  messengers,  clerks  or  lab¬ 
orers. 

Equipment  Maintenance 

The  system  of  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance  used  in  the  Star  composing 
room  is  easy  to  operate  and  to  apply. 
Our  principle  is  to  give  each  machin¬ 
ist,  machinist  apprentice  and  helper 
some  of  this  maintenance  work  to  do. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  check  upon 
each  phase  of  the  work  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  job  that  has  been  impro¬ 
perly  done.  Also,  when  you  realize 
that  this  maintenance  work  is  carried 
out  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  a  com¬ 
posing  room  that  is  being  operated  24 
hours  a  day,  with  exception  of  the 
day  hours  on  Sundays,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  complete  co¬ 
operation  with  the  machinists  at  all 
times.  Routine  inspection,  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  oilings,  greasings 
or  cleanings,  the  scheduled  tightening 
of  so  little  as  one  screw  or  one  nut 
on  all  machines,  regular  setting  of 
back  knives,  front  trimming  knives, 
mold  caps,  star  wheels,  every  possible 
operation  that  might  be  performed  in 
entirely  reconditioning  a  machine,  is 
covered  by  able  men  at  least  once  a 
month.  Think  of  that,  every  machine 
thoroughly  gone  over  once  every 
month.  All  this  work  is  controlled 
mrough  a  daily  schedule  for  machin¬ 
ists,  a  daily  schedule  for  helpers,  and 
a  daily  sheet  from  which  a  different 
nuchine  is  inspected  and  tuned  up 
;  Pach  day.  These  daily  tune-ups  and 
,  any  major  repairs  a'e  rtcrrded  by 
*^®ftifiption  and  number  of  the  ma- 
clme  for  future  reference.  These  are 
the  general  mechanics  of  the  system. 

Our  Monotype  department  is  not 
wvered  in  our  maintenance  schedule. 
We  have  a  force  of  three  Monotype 
^^f^tors  who  are  trained  to  handle 
Work  of  operating,  repairing  and 
maintaining  the  machines  without  as- 
sutence  from  the  composing  room  ma- 
^mists.  "Hie  schedule  used  on  the 
Monotype  is  different  from  that  used 
m  the  main  room,  as  these  men  are 
continuously  producing  strip  material, 
°ase  and  type  and  are  in  position  to 


make  repairs  and  handle  main¬ 
tenance  work  as  machine  conditions 
demand. 

I  think  there  are  a  few  points  in 
relation  to  inventory  and  ordering  of 
matrices,  control  of  spacebands  and 
routine  checking  of  our  type  slugs  that 
I  should  mention  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  maintenance  at  the  Star, 

A  semi-annual  inventory  is  taken  of 
fonts  of  7-point  news  body  matrices, 
l>l^-point  classified  ad  matrices  and 
8  and  10-point  display  matrices.  We 
measure  the  mats  in  each  magazine 
on  the  machines  and  order  enough  to 
bring  each  font  up  to  its  respective 
quota.  This  allays  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  large  supply  of  extra  sorts 
in  space-consuming  stock  cabinets. 
However,  there  are  about  10  charac¬ 
ters  that  require  a  supply  of  replace¬ 
ments  on  hand.  The  maintenance  of 
matrices  after  they  have  been  placed 
in  service  is  handled  in  this  manner; 
A  helper  makes  a  systematic  search 
for  fallen  mats  twice  a  day;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bent  or  doubtful  mats 
are  placed  in  a  tray  located  on  the 
back  of  each  machine.  Each  day  an 
apprentice  machinist  repairs  the  mats 
from  4  of  these  trays  and  returns 
them  to  their  respective  magazines. 

Slug  Inspection 

Spacebands  are  handled  in  much 
the  same  way.  A  report  is  made  out 
each  morning  from  a  count  of  space- 
bands  on  each  machine.  One  machin¬ 
ist  repairs  the  bands  damaged  the  day 
before.  Replacements  are  made  from 
a  supply  of  repaired  bands.  Since  we 
find  that  27  bands  are  required  for 
the  correct  operation  of  our  machines 
this  immediate  replacement  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintenance.  The  machinist 
who  does  the  straightening  likewise 
takes  the  bands  from  two  machines 
daily,  examining  them  for  bent  sleeves 
and  wedges.  This  care  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  metal  from  forming  on  the 
sleeves  by  keeping  the  casting  spot 
side  of  the  sleeve  high. 

The  last  feature  of  our  system  that 
I  shall  mention  is  the  inspection  of 
slugs.  Once  a  month  as  provided  by 
the  schedule  a  slug  is  taken  from  each 
machine  and  examined  with  a  mi¬ 
crometer  for  type  high  and  parallel. 
Then  they  are  sawed  slightly  under 
the  letters.  If  air-pockets  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  a  machinist  is  assigned  to  the 
guilty  machine  to  correct  the  fault. 

The  bulk  of  our  system  appears  to 
be  routine  work.  This  is  something 
that  machinists  are  prone  to  dislike, 
but  when  a  system  like  this  is  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out,  when  machine  stops 
and  emergencies  occur  less  and  less 
frequently,  then  it  is  a  different  story. 
The  operator,  machinist,  laborer  and 
business  man  see  our  methods  work 
and  pay  dividends.  Working  pressure 
may  now  come  from  volume  or 


“bunching”  of  work,  but  one  source 
of  trouble  has  been  virtually  elim¬ 
inated,  and  that  is  pressure  from  me¬ 
chanical  inefficiency.  This  is  our  idea 
of  efficient  maintenance. 

We  have  saws  on  41  of  our  type¬ 
setting  machines  and  use  a  metal  pot 
to  catch  the  waste  end  of  the  slug. 
The  pots  are  emptied  twice  a  day, 
the  metal  delivered  to  the  stereotype 
room  for  remelting.  We  then  sweep 
up  around  the  machines  and  screen 
the  sweepings  through  a  heavy  steel 
mesh.  A  matrice  or  spaceband  will 
not  go  through  this  screen.  A  metal 
analysis  is  received  twice  a  month 
from  clean  carefully  selected  shavings 
that  we  furnish  to  a  metal  company. 

Machine  Lubrication 

In  the  matter  of  lubrication  of  ma¬ 
chines,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what 
our  practice  is.  Oiling  is  also  covered 
in  our  schedule.  Certain  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  oiled  each  day,  others  less 
often  as  our  system  requires  for  best 
maintenance.  We  use  standard  oils 
and  greases.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  reduced  grease 
cups  on  our  typesetting  machines  to 
three — the  ones  remaining  are  located 
on  the  main  drive  shaft-pinion  gear 
and  on  main  driving  pulley.  A  pres¬ 
sure  gun  is  used;  this  reduces  chance 
of  grease  hardening  in  the  pipes  and 
clogging. 

We  do  everything  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  clean  conditions  on  our  machines. 
Cleaning,  wiping  and  polishing  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  schedule.  Work  is  planned 
which  includes  everything  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  to  a  minimum  ex¬ 
cess  oil,  dust  and  graphite. 

Among  other  economies  are — The 
Rearrangement  of  Fonts  on  Machines: 
The  results  were,  greater  production 
and  smoother  operation. 

An  Ad  Control  System:  The  results 
were  satisfactory  delivery  of  proofs 
to  advertiser. 

A  Time  System:  It  provides  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  all  costs  in  com¬ 
posing  room,  production  records,  a 
method  for  checking  operators’  pro¬ 
duction,  a  weekly  cost  and  time  re¬ 
port. 

All  of  these  things  are  innovations. 
They  are  some  of  the  more  important 
advances  made  at  the  Star.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  many  more  to  come. 
For  instance,  we  believe  that  peak 
production  is  governed  by  the  ability 
of  the  foreman  to  organize  and  his 
realization  that  every  man  working 
under  him  is  a  potential  asset,  and 
time  saver,  for  the  firm.  Therefore, 
when  you  have  properly  allocated 
your  force,  installed  a  practical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  machines  and  material 
and  trained  your  men  to  be  practical 
in  their  use,  increased  production  and 
lowered  costs  will  surely  be  your 
reward. 


Men  As  Well  As  Metal 
Mast  Not  Be  Overheated 

•  Hot  weather  is  trying  enough 
on  short  handed  stereo  forces.  .  . 
Hot  metal  makes  indoor  weather 
even  hotter.  .  .  .  So,  many  stereo¬ 
typers  cheer  for  Certified  Mats 
which  cast  at  lower  temperatures 
— beneficial  to  metal  and  to  men. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  RoehcfclUr  Ploia,  Dept.  P.  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 


MERCURY 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


HELP  MAKE 
DEADLINES 

Today,  when  front  page  news  is  being 
mode  every  few  minutes,  newspaper 
pressrooms  must  operote  foster,  more 
smoothly,  more  efficiently  than  ever 
before.  The  mechanical  departments 
of  dailies  throughout  the  nation  ore 
meeting  this  new  problem  os  Amer- 
icons  meet  any  challenge  —  with 
determinotion  and  success. 

We  ore  proud  of  the  port 
Mercury  Rollers  hove  been 
able  to  ploy  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  newspaper 
pressrooms  during  these 
critical  times.  The  many  years 
of  patient  research,  the  vast 
sums  that  Rapid  Roller  Com¬ 
pany  hos  poured  into  the 
most  modern  manufacturing 
equipment,  the  highly  trained 
and  capable  organization 
we  hove  built  to  serve  you— 
fhese  ore  investments  which 
lore  new  bearing  fruit.  Mer¬ 
cury  Newspaper  Rollers  ore 
carrying  the  heaviest  high¬ 
speed  loads  in  busy  shops 
everywhere.  When  you  need 
them  they  ore  always  ready 
to  serve  you  .  .  .  and  so 
ore  we. 


RRPID  ROllER  CO. 

Fcrfervl  •!  34lli  D.  M.  Q^pporl 

CMcDpD,  lUiiiDit  ffDsidtfit 


OMEDAY,  it  will  be  possible  to  report  the  whole 
*  amazing  srtory:— 


iizter  Wood  Presses  and  stereotypmg  eqmpment  *  *  * 
Meanwhile/  you  help ,  directly  .  'i .  by  maintaimng 
your  present  Wood  equipment  in  peak  condition  .  ;  .' 
and  by  ordering  indispensaUe  .  replacement  ports 
now,  before  you  need  the^-***  *  Wood  Newspaii^r 
Machinery  Corporation,  .Pkdnfi^d,  New  Jersey. 
New  York  Office;  Fifth  Ave.  .  '  :  "  i"'  ‘r- 


*  *  *  Right  now,  the  less  sodd,  the  bigger  the  surprise 
to.Mr.  Moto.  *■*  *  But  out  of  all  this,  will  come  newer. 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 


•62>82SL-tll 


. . .  Advertisers  .  ■ .  Advertising  Agendes  . . .  . 

•  -  -  - -  -  ^  ^  *“*'*  Thirty-five  companies  m  Rochester^ 

—  Brunswick.  The  Journal,  however,  ^  Y  _  ^laoincr  a  corioe  in  KnfK 

continued  from  10  chinery  .^.nsorv.U.n  drly..  K  .to  ft.  .ft,  ^p..  Unn.d  from  fur-  *t  g.™Al  dmST 

N«fr  Rubb.r-H.m’,  ft.  fa^t,  ‘“I™'-  “Py-  ton  on  subj^fr  r.lat«l  to  wm  pro- 

***p*®*.^“^  0.0.10  with  a  toto  linage  of  2310480  MrtRTniil  QUIT  ttnc  ducton  in  this  city.  The  purpose  of 

^r-  The  ad  was  apparenUy  de-  Pa^^.  with  a  l^ge  J  MORTON  SALT  ADS  the  advertising  is  to  show  Rochester 

gigned  to  influence  petroleum  refinery  •  4U  ^  ^  Morton  Salt  Co.  took  1,000-line  that  it  is  deeply  in  the  war,  even 

for  it  stated:  “The  Houdry  Catalytic  egencies,  e  company  is  a  so  prepar  space  in  newspapers  in  major  mar-  though  the  only  soldiers  one  sees  are 

Process  will  provide  sjmthetic  rubber  a  on  conversion  o  omes  in  week  stressing  the  nutri-  the  relatively  few  home  on  furlough 

quicker,  cheaper  and  m  greater  defense  are^,  one  of  the  few  artivi-  nation’s  and  even  though  the  city  doesn’t  seem 


cignisu  w  r  — - - - »  ,  •  I  M/iA  kbjcuw  wvfwiv  x,vwr— XAiic  Ulat  It  IS  UCCUiy  ill  UlC  wcu,  well 

for  it  stated:  “The  Houdry  Catalytic  egencies,  e  company  is  a  so  prepar  space  in  newspapers  in  major  mar-  though  the  only  soldiers  one  sees  are 
Process  will  provide  sjmthetic  rubber  a  on  conversion  o  omes  in  week  stressing  the  nutri-  the  relatively  few  home  on  furlough 

quicker,  cheaper  and  m  greater  defense  are^,  one  of  the  few  artivi-  nation’s  and  even  though  the  city  doesn’t  seem 

quanUty  than  any  other  petroleum  ties  left  m  the  building  industry.  War-  program.  J.  Walter  Thomp-  much  different  from  before  the  war» 

Srocess”  ^  time  fashion  pages  are  also  being  fea-  Chicago,  placed  the  ads.  despite  bond  sales  and  rubber  drives. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  released  its  tured. - - 


declaration  of  policy  this  week,  it  was 
stated,  in  answer  to  charges  made  be- 


Since  February  Rolf  Shockey,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  has  been  making 


fore  an  agriculture  sub-committee  of  regular  trips  to  Washington  to  get 
the  Senate  and  in  farm  quarters  that  approval  on  government  theme  adver- 
the  petroleum  industry  was  seeking  tising  for  local  advertisers, 
to  block  the  production  of  synthetic  ■ 

rubber  from  dcohol.  The  WPB’s  Talniadci©  LiftS 

800.000-ton  synthetic  rubber  program  ^  _ 

calls  for  about  one-fourth  to  be  made  LlCJllOr  AQ  DCHl 
by  using  ^ain  alcohol  as  a  b^e  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  7 — Simultane- 
the  remainder  to  be  made  from  a  Q^ly  with  the  AtUinUi  Co7i3titutiou*8 
petroleum  base.  support  of  Ellis  Amall,  state  attorney 


by  usmg  ^am  alconol  as  a  D^e  ana  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  7 — Simultane-  | 

the  remainder  to  be  made  from  a  Q^ly  with  the  AtUinUi  Co7i3titutiou*8 
petroleum  base.  support  of  Ellis  Amall,  state  attorney 

,  .  "  general,  in  his  campaign  for  governor 

US6  DirClS  in  subject  to  the  Sept.  9  primary,  ap- 

Arle  pearing  in  the  issue  of  Monday,  July 

y  nua  0^  suspension  of  liquor  advertise- 

Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Buffalo,  ments  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  was 
N.  Y.,  features  birds  in  its  news-  by  the  Georgia  Department  of 

paper  ads.  Copy,  which  runs  regu-  Kevenue.  The  department,  of  the  ad- 
larly  in  the  Buffalo  Ev^ing  News,  ministration  of  Governor  Eugene 
describes  the  different  birds  seeii  in  Talmadge,  himself  a  candidate  for  re- 
the  cemetery  and  carries  illustrations  election,  sent  the  following  letter  to 


of  each  one. 

The  ads  were  prepared  by  George 


the  Journal; 

“The  suspension  of  Jan.  16,  1942, 


Worley,  advertising  manager  for  For-  from  liquor  advertisements  in  your 
est  Lawn,  in  collateration  with  the  newspaper  is  terminated  as  of  this 
Buffalo  Ornithological  Society.  In-  and  you  are  hereby  notified  that 

creased  fraffic  ^  to  the  cemetery  has  you  may  run  liquor  advertisements 
been  noticed  since  the  ads  appeared  your  paper  if  you  so  desire.  Yours 
and  there  has  been  considerable  study  very  truly,  Department  of  Revenue, 
of  birds  there.  by  C.  H.  Collins,  Director,  Alcohol 

The  cemetery  believes  the  bird  Control  Unit.” 
angle  has  solved  the  problem  of  find-  -po  date  no  liquor  ads  have  ap¬ 
ing  a  suitable  subject  for  cemetery  peared  in  the  newspaper, 
advertising.  Although  the  Revenue  Department 

_  _  ^11  "j  f  offered  no  explanation  to  agencies 

Mots  OtlGrGQ  A  or  and  advertisers  the  action  followed 

publication  of  an  ad  on  Old  Drum 
whiskey  in  the  Journal’s  issue  of 
As  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  Jan.  14.  Copy  referred  to  bowling, 
Meyer  Both  Co.  is  offering  to  all  news-  and  a  Georgia  law  forbids  mention 


papers,  government  approved  ads  ex-  of  sports  in  liquor  ads. 


plaining  the  new  permanent  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  plan  and  promoting  car  shar¬ 
ing  clubs  to  conserve  gas  and  tires. 

The  full  page  ads  are  intended  for 
either  joint  or  individual  local  spon¬ 
sorship.  A  charge  of  25  cents  is  made 
per  mat.  The  car  sharing  ad  has 
been  approved  by  the  OPA  and  OCD 
and  the  rationing  ad  has  the  okay  of 
the  OPA.  The  OCD  will  distribute 
3,000  copies  of  the  car  sharing  ad. 

The  company  is  now  preparing  copy 
for  Labor  Day  promotion,  featuring 
a  “Soldiers  Behind  the  Line”  theme. 
Last  winter,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Meyer 
Both  made  up  copy  for  a  farm  ma- 


CIIIE 

PRESS  DRIVES 

«nd 

CONTROL 

RmIs,  Tensions 
and  Pastars 


CLINE  system]! 

- - ^  .^1—  J 

CllNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicogo  211  West  WacWer  Drive 
Yorii  220  East  4  2nd  Street 
iffoncisfo  Ut  Nat  I  Bo*"!*  Bldg 


The  ad  had  been  okayed  by  the 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experience- 

Intelligent  writ^  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
soUd  background,  experience, 
and  Judgment — t^  ability  to 
aeleet  the  good,  discard  the 
unworthy. 

Youth- 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publicaffon 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publiwer. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNR  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drivo 
Chicago.  DL 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Pra/cssional  JoumaUstic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


Vj^M.ATS  the  best  day  you 
^  ever  knew?  A  morning  in 
spring  when  you  were  just  six 
years  old?  The  day  you  grad¬ 
uated?  The  fir.st  time  you  knew 
she  loved  you?  When  you  bought 
your  first  car? 

No!  It’s  today! 

It’s  today,  for  young  America, 
because — in  spite  of  war — schools 
are  better,  homes  are  more 
comfortable  and  healthful,  and 
the  future  holds  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  ever  before. 

It’s  today,  for  grown  men  and 
women,  because  they’re  working 
and  fighting  for  something  worth 
while.  They’re  learning  again  the 
real  resources  of  America  and  the 
true  strength  of  American  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

They’re  finding  that  Ameriean 
industry  which  created  things 
like  the  electric  refrigerator,  the 
radio,  the  automobile — and  made 
these  available  to  almost  a  whole 
people — can  become  a  great 
weapon  to  defend  the  principles 
which  have  made  America  strong 
and  free.  They’re  discovering  that 
the  American  standard  of  living 
has  not  made  them  soft,  as  less 
fortunate  nations  have  sometimes 


snceringly  contended,  but  has 
given  them  added  reserves  of 
strength  and  knowledge  and  skill 
for  a  time  of  crisis. 

There’s  only  one  day  better 
than  today. 

It’s  tomorrow! 

Because  tomorrow  we  shall 
have  established  the  principles 
for  which  we  are  fighting  today. 
Because  tomorrow  we  shall  have 
new  materials  like  plastics,  new 
developments  like  television,  new 
sciences  like  electronics  to  work 
with.  Because  tomorrow  we  shall 
return  with  new  vigor  and  new 
vision  to  the  task  of  making 
tomorrow  better  than  today. 
General  Electric,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


The  volume  of  General  Electric 
war  production  is  so  high  and  the 
degree  oj  secrecy  required  is  so 
great  that  we  cannot  tell  you 
about  it  now.  When  it  can  be  told 
we  believe  that  the  story  of 
industry’s  developments  during 
the  war  years  will  make  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  chapters  in 
the  history  of  industrial  progress. 


GENERAL  ii  ELECTRIC 
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Promoted  10-Day  Drive  of 
“Retailers  for  Victory” 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


LOTS  OF  good  things  come  out  of 

Amarillo,  Texas,  and  not  the  least 

them  is  the  excellent  ‘*Retailers  for 
Victory”  prcxnotion  which  Gene 
Howe’s  Daily  News  and  Globe  have 
just  put  over.  It’s  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  when  enterprise  takes 
command. 

“Retailers  for  Victory”  is  the  move¬ 
ment  put  together  by  the  organized 
merchants  of  the  country  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Treasury’s  request  that  they 
sell  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  war 
bonds  and  stamps  during  the  month 
of  July. 

10-Day  Drive 

We’ll  admit  that  ours  was  a  hiuried 
and  rather  a  casual  observatlc.i,  but 
from  what  we  have  seen  so  far,  in 
most  places  over  the  country  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves  to  run  this  promotion  as 
they  see  fit,  the  newspapers  hopping 
in  with  some  publicity  spreads  and 
probably  getting  a  little  extra  linage 
here  and  there. 

But  in  Amarillo,  the  News  and 
Globe  took  over  the  promotion, 
whipped  “Retailers  for  Victory”  into 
a  lively  10-day  drive  that  had  every¬ 
body  in  the  community  on  the  alert, 
and  incidentally  packed  into  their 
pages  some  fine,  fighting  linage. 

As  explained  by  Paul  Allingham, 
advertising  director  of  the  papers,  the 
campaign  was  staged  somewhat  in 
this  fashion; 

The  personnel  of  all  the  retail  stores 
were  organized  into  an  army,  the 
Commandos  of  Amarillo.  Each  store 
was  placed  under  command  of  a  cap¬ 
tain,  elected  by  the  store  personnel. 
Each  block  was  placed  under  com¬ 
mand  of  a  colonel.  Each  block’s  army 
was  named  after  a  famous  hero  or 
battle  of  this  war — the  Coral  Sea 
Commandos,  the  Jim  Daley  Com¬ 
mandos,  etc.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  was  to  arouse  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  various  members  of 
the  army. 

The  drive  opened  July  1  at  noon, 
with  all  members  of  the  army  stand- 
*ing  outside  their  stores  for  a  S-min- 
ute  service  which  included  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  national  anthem  and  a 
brief,  silent  prayer  for  the  war  dead. 
Then  came  a  brisk  15-minute  cam¬ 
paign  during  which  nothing  was  sold 
but  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

Victory  Dane* 

The  drive  closes  the  night  of  July 
10  with  a  Victory  Dance  at  which  the 
girl  conunando  and  the  boy  commando 
who  have  sold  the  most  bonds  and 
stamps  will  receive  a  prize  of  a  $100 
bond  each  and  will  be  crowned  king 
and  queen  of  the  dance. 

Throughout  the  ten  days  of  the  drive 
there  was  no  let-up  in  the  urge  for 
enthusiastic  fighting.  War  corre¬ 
spondents  were  constantly  on  the 
alert,  seeking  out  interesting  angles. 
And  the  papers  carried  lots  of  store 
advertisements  full  of  fighting  copy. 

“We  think  our  manner  of  handling 
this  promotion  was  unique,”  Mr.  Al¬ 
lingham  writes.  “The  most  interest¬ 
ing  .result  was  the  competitive  spirit 
developed  among  the  stores  and  the 
blocks  throughout  the  city  which 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  store  per¬ 
sonnel  far  beyond  our  expectations. 
If  any  other  publisher  would  like  to 
handle  this  or  some  similar  promotion 
along  these  lines,  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  provide  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.” 

We  mention  this  in  some  detail  be¬ 


cause  it  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
a  little  imagination,  a  little  drive,  a 
little  enthusiasm,  a  little  showmanship. 
And  these  are  days,  bud,  when  every 
little  counts! 


FLA.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Florida  State  News,  Tallahas- 
see„  Fla.,  morning  newspaper,  has 
suspended  publication  “for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.”  John  Tapers,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  paper  had  sustained 
heavy  losses  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  newspaper  was  piurchased 
two  years  ago  by  the  Capital  City 
Publi^ing  Company,  which  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  afternoon  Daily  Democrat. 
Tapers  said  members  of  the  State 
News  staff  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
Daily  Democrat. 


Women! 

MY,  MY,  the  way  these  newspaper 

promotion  boys  run  after  the 
women!  Here’s  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  out  with  a  fine  and  informa¬ 
tive  booklet,  “A  Guide  for  Advertisers 
Interested  in  Cleveland  Women.” 
Here’s  the  New  York  Times  out  with 
a  newspaper  section,  “Why  Women 
Like  the  New  York  Times.”  Here’s 
the  Chicago  Tribune  out  with  a  big 
newspaper  ad  built  around  the  women 
on  its  staff.  And  in  this  weather,  too! 

The  Plain  Dealer  booklet  is  rather 
a  meaty  promotion.  It  contains  linage 
breakdowns  showing  how  Cleveland 
stores,  advertising  to  women,  use  the 
Cleveland  papers.  It  devotes  several 
pages  to  members  of  its  women’s  staff. 
And  it  reports  readership  studies 
showing  high  women’s  readership. 

The  New  York  Times  broadside  is 
devoted  to  its  fairly  recent  daily 
woman’s  page,  reprinting  the  pages 
for  one  full  month  to  show  advertisers, 
evidently,  a  consistent  catering  to 
women’s  interest. 

One  spread  in  the  broadside  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  women  who  produce 
this  daily  page. 


House  Magazines 

TO  CONTINUE  something  we  started 

a  few  weeks  ago — one  of  the  best 
house  magazines  put  out  by  any  pub¬ 
lication  is  “The  Fairchild  Frontiers¬ 
man,”  published  monthly  for  the  Fair- 
child  Publications  (Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  Daily  News  Record,  etc.)  This 
goes  to  all  Fairchild  correspondents 
in  the  field,  and  they  are  legion;  and 
it  goes  now,  too,  to  all  Fairchild  people 
in  service.  It’s  a  simple  2-page  affair, 
although  the  page  is  rather  large,  and 
it  contains  not  only  news  of  Fairchild 
doings,  but  also  hints  to  corres¬ 
pondents,  tips,  advice,  instructions, 
etc. 

It’s  angled  to  serve  the  people  who 
get  it,  and  it  seems  to  do  a  fine  job 
of  it. 

The  “Miniature  Mirror”  which  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  issues  for  its 
distributors  is  a  neat  little  house  mag¬ 
azine,  too. 

Twelve  pages,  it’s  full  of  pictures 
and  gossip — and  all  of  it  interesting 
to  the  people  it  goes  to. 


Continuing  Grocery 
Audit  in  St.  Louis 


A  continuing  inventory  audit  of 
brands  sold  by  retail  grocers  in  St. 
Louis,  with  an  accurate  measurement 
of  sales,  is  the  latest  development  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  St.  Louis  market  by 
the  Globe-Democrat  to  assist  adver¬ 
tisers  in  effecting  sales  coverage.  The 
plan,  originated  in  New  York  by 
Verne  Brooks  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  itself  so  firmly  in  the  St.  Louis 
field  that  the  story  of  its  development 
has  been  prepared  in  presentation 
form,  and  this  presentation  has  been 
shown  to  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  by  Wilson  W.  Condict,  Globe- 
Democrat’s  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  other  members  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff. 

“This  new  Globe-Democrat  service 
shows  the  sales  department  of  the 
food  firm  exactly  how  its  goods  and 
its  competitors’  goods  are  selling 
across  the  retail  counters  of  St.  Louis 
grocery  stores,”  said  Condict.  “It  en¬ 
ables  the  food  advertisers  to  check 
with  accuracy  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  copy,  media,  special  deals, 
product,  package  and  other  factors. 
Through  the  information  which  our 
field  men  are  compiling  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  a  sales  man¬ 
ager,  seated  in  his  home  office,  can 
tell  quickly  whether  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  doing  the  job  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.” 

This  Globe-Democrat  audit  is  a 
continuing  study  of  the  movement  of 
items  in  19  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  all  tyxjes  of  grocery  stores. 


“Home  News"  Gratis 
For  Sendee  Men 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  6 — Like  a 
letter  from  home  the  second  issue  of 
Home  News,  a  newspaper  published 
here  and  mailed  free  to  the  boys  in 
service,  has  been  sent  out.  A  monthly 
publication,  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  getting  the  local  news  to 
the  boys  in  the  armed  forces,  and  is 
edited  and  published  by  patriotic 
citizens. 

Home  News,  a  five-column,  four- 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  THE  Washington  Post — a 

splendid  broadside  reproducing  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  that  ran  in  the 
Post  during  the  period  December, 
1941-April,  1942.  Some  90-odd  ads 
are  shown.  The  broadside  makes 
quite  a  valuable  little  handbook  for 
everyone  concerned  with  this  kind  of 
advertising. 

From  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News — a 
swell  front  page,  carrying  the  flags 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  fine  edi¬ 
torial  message  telling  the  individual 
citizen  what  he  or  she  can  do  to  help 
win  the  war.  Reproductions  of  this 
front  page,  as  unusual  a  page  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  time,  should  make 
an  excellent  promotion  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  little  newspaper. 

From  the  Toronto  Star — a  study  of 
Toronto  newspaper  circulations  which 
shows  the  reason  for  the  booklet’s 
title,  “Star  Supremacy.” 
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page  newspaper,  carries  no  advertis¬ 
ing  and  is  jam-packed  with  news 
about  Baton  Rouge  and  especially  of 
flie  boys  in  the  service. 

The  idea  for  the  publication  was 
conceived  by  K.  H.  Knox,  a  business¬ 
man  here  who  bears  the  expense  of 
publication.  About  1,400  copies  were 
printed  of  the  second  number. 

The  paper  is  edited  by  Margaret 
Dixon,  city  editor  of  the  Morning 
Advocate.  Maurice  G.  McCann,  vet¬ 
eran  sports  writer  of  the  State-Times, 
is  sports  editor.  All  work  in  editing 
the  newspaper  is  gratis.  The  paper  is 
published  by  Home  News,  Inc.,  “a 
non-profit  corporation  organized  to 
publish  and  send,  without  cost,  to  all 
in  the  armed  service  a  newspaper  • 
solely  devoted  to  news  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  vicinity.” 


Tabloid  Section 
For  Service  Men 

The  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Evening 
Outlook  last  month  began  publication 
of  a  “Home  News  Digest,”  a  tabloid 
section  containing  news  of  home  for 
the  men  in  service.  The  section,  which 
appears  on  the  first  of  each  month  as 
a  part  of  that  day’s  regular  edition, 
will  be  published  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  Harry  C.  Boehme,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said. 

He  said  advertising  space  can  be 
sold  in  the  regular  way,  or  pages  can 
be  sponsored  by  a  group  of  firms  who 
are  given  credit  in  a  small  box.  The 
daily  points  out  in  promotion  that  the 
section  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
world,  first  class  mail,  for  six  cents. 
Mr.  Boehme  said  the  idea  was  the 
brain  child  of  J.  D.  Funk,  general 
manager  of  the  Evening  Outlook,  and 
himself. 
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writing  and  we  reproduce  it  here  be-  Personals  and  Notes  Syndicate’s  “Washington  Merry-Go- 

cause  it’s  more  than  just  space-filling  '  Round’’  also  continues  imder  Pear- 

jottings:  DURAND,  of  the  King  Features  direction  for  the  duration _ 

“Ld’l  Abner  isn’t  going  into  the  Syndicate  art  department,  recently  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
Army — and  this  is  why,”  Capp  wrote,  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  rial’s  Roto-Magazine  July  5  devoted  a 
“Perhaps  Li’l  Abner  and  his  friends,  and  is  serving  as  a  glider  pilot  couple  of  pages  to  a  story  with  illus- 
living  through  these  terrible  days  in  Durand  is  married  and  was  a  licensed  trations  on  Milton  Caniff,  who  cre- 
a  peaceful,  happy,  free  world,  will  do^  pilot  before  the  war.  .  .  .  Watson  ated  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  for  the 
their  part,  by  thus  reminding  us  that'  Davis,  director.  Science  Service,  spoke  CT-NYN  Syndicate. 
this  is  what  we  are  fighting  for — to  on  “Science  Fights  the  War”  before 

have  that  world  again.  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Uni-  Earl  Anderson  Married 

“A  world  where  a  fella  can  do  versity  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  EARL  ANDERSON,  former  promotion 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  as  long  as  on  July  7.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley,  Chicago  manager  of  NEA  Service  and  the 
he  doesn’t  bother  his  neighbors;  a  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  Minneapolis  Star  and  now  with  Yank 
world  where  a  fella  can  worship  God  cartoonist  of  “Smilin’  Jack,”  who  is  niagazine  as  a  Private  First  Class 
in  his  own  way,  and  where  the  next  serving  with  the  Civilian  Air  Patrol  g^d  Rosalie  Aspell  were  married  July 
fella’s  got  the  same  right;  a  world  in  Florida  as  a  Lieutenant,  took  time  g  at  St.  Patrick’s  Rectory,  New  York, 
where  a  fella  and  his  girl  can  look  out  the  other  day  to  act  as  judge  in  bride  is  “Nancy  Dixon,”  Cleve- 

up  at  the  moon  just  for  the  foolish-  a  local  beauty  contest  and  afterwards  jgnd  radio  character.  Private  Ander- 
ness  of  it,  and  not  because  there  may  sketched  some  of  the  beauties,  his  son  will  leave  next  week  for  Washing- 
be  planes  up  there  coming  to  blast  drawings  being  auctioned  off  with  ton  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  pic- 
them  both  off  the  earth;  a  world  proceeds  of  more  than  $500  going  to  tures  in  Yank’s  bureau  there, 
where  a  fella  is  free  to  be  as  wise  or  buy  War  Bonds.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  , 

foolish  as  he  pleases;  but  mainly —  Arthur  S.  Rudd  are  spending  a  vaca- 

a  world  where  a  fella  is  free.  tion  in  Mexico  City.  He  is  sales  man-  RUNS  FOR  GOVERNOR 

“That  world  has  disappeared  imtil  ager  of  Publishers  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  6 _ Senator 

we  win  this  war.  Perhaps  this  small  Blue  Network  announced  this  week  Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Kansas,  editor  and 
section  of  our  daily  newspaper  can  that  Drew  Pearson  will  continue  the  publisher  of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun, 
do  this  part  by  helping  us  to  remem-  Pearson-Allen  broadcast  on  Sunday  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
ber  that  a  free  world  once  did  exist  nights  even  though  Bob  Allen  has  nomination  for  governor  of  Kansas,  a 
— and  will  again! !”  gone  into  the  Army.  United  Feature  position  he  once  held. 


Mr.  Thackrey  informed  him  that 
the  Post  would  not  renew  his  con¬ 
tract  at  the  old  figure  and  offered  him 
a  one-year  agreement  “at  substan¬ 
tially  less,"  he  said.  If  that  was  not 
acceptable,  he  suggested  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  Mr.  Kirby  would  sub¬ 
mit  one  or  two  cartoons  a  week  on  a 
piece-work  basis. 

The  cartoonist  “vigorously”  turned 
down  both  offers.  “The  money  was 
so  much  under  what  I  was  getting 
that  I  could  not  possibly  consider  it,” 
he  commented. 

Mr.  Kirby  has  an  arrangement  with 
Bell  Syndicate  for  national  distribu¬ 
tion  and  it  is  not  known  how  this 
will  be  affected  until  he  returns  from 
his  vacation  on  Aug.  10  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  future  plans. 
We  understand,  however,  he  is  con¬ 
sidering  an  offer  of  a  mid-west  news¬ 
paper. 

Quit  World>Tclc9ram 

Mr.  Kirby  joined  the  Post  on  July 
10,  1939,  after  severing  relations  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  be¬ 
cause  of  his  “reluctance  to  support  a 
point  of  view  which  seemed  many 
times  to  be  imfair,  and  the  resultant 
dissatisfaction  of  the  World-Telegram 
with  my  convictions.” 

He  joined  the  Post  first  on  a  two- 
year  contract  and  continued  on  a  one- 
year  agreement  until  this  week. 

The  cartoonist,  who  will  be  67  in 
September,  won  Pulitzer  awards  in 
1921,  1924  and  1930,  the  only  three - 
time  winner  of  this  high  honor. 

Mr.  Thackrey  informed  us  he  is 
negotiating  with  Arthur  Szyk,  poli¬ 
tical  cartoonist  currently  operating 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  to 
draw  two  or  three  cartoons  a  week 
on  the  international  scene,  for  the 
Post. 


'7^  Concetto$'*^VorUr$  Great  Trapese  .■irtiata 


i  'rj  ^  ear  after  year,  .loef'.osta  keeps 
,  winnin"  awards  at  the  New  York 

Press  Photographers  .Vssoi'iatioii 
.  Kxhihits.  in  fai-t,  Mr.  (losta  has 

won  more  awards  than  any  other 
photographer.  In  tliis  year’s 
sliow  he  walked  off  witli  two  first 
prizes  and  an  honorable  mention. 

'I'op-raiiking  news  photogra- 
pher  Costa  is  accustomed  to 
catching  precision  shots  like 
the  one  above.  Hut,  Costa  knows  too.  that  getting  pic¬ 
tures  like  this  requires  the  uniform,  split-second  aeeurai  y 


of  \\  estinghouse  Mazda  Photoflasli  l.ainps.  d'hat’s  win. 

JOE  COSTA  SAYS;  "F  'or  uniform  and  dependable  results, 
every  lime.  I’ve  learned  to  ndy  on  \\  estinghouse  Mazda 
Photoflasli  Lamps.  These  lamps  give  me  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  and  s[)lit-second  timing  I  demand  iintler  all 
kinds  of  eonilitions.” 

'riirouglioiit  the  country  yoiril  find  leading  press  and 
eommereial  photographers  using  W  estinghouse  .Mazda 
[.amps.  High  standards  of  quality  phis  preidsion  manufae- 
tiiriug  methods  give  these  lamps  the  superiority  needed 
for  consistently  good  pictures.  It  pays  to  standardize  on 
W  estinghouse  .Mazda  I’hotoflash  Lamps. 


A1  Capp  Has  a  Thought 
A  LOT  of  people  have  asked  A1  Capp, 
creator  of  “Li’l  Abner”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  when  his  princi¬ 
pal  character,  a  great  big  muscle-man, 
would  enter  the  Army  like  so  many 
of  his  strip  colleagues.  So  the  artist 
took  his  July  4  strip  as  the  setting 
to  answer  the  question,  telling  in- 
quuitive  ones  thait  “Abner”  wasn’t 
going  into  service,  and  giving  the 
reasons  why.  It’s  a  nice  piece  of  copy 


ouse 
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jgfi  Get  Acquainted  Edition 
111^1  SOMETIME  AGO,  Dr.  George  W. 
|K{  Crane,  Northwestern  University 
jLl  psychologist  and  columnist,  was  asked 
"^1  by  WnroN  K  Hall,  enterprising  pub- 

HI  li^er  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde^ 
I  pendent  and  Mail,  what  he  would  sug- 
gest  for  pepping  up  the  human  in- 
terest  value  of  newspapers.  Dr. 
Crane  replied  that  a  picture  of  a 
pretty  girl  from  Anderson  would 
"nr  probably  add  more  value  than  that 
of  any  Hollywood  star, 
i  suggested 


Continue  to  Be 
Timely  Subject 


He  further 
that  Mr.  Hall  publiah 
thumbnail  sketches  of  local  citizens. 

Mr.  Hall  took  the  suggestion  to 
heart  and  recently  came  forth  with  a 
promotion  that  was  a  honey.  He  or¬ 
ganized  “It’s  Get  Acquainted  Week  in 
Anderson.”  The  week  was  inau¬ 
gurated  with  a  “Get  Acquainted  Edi¬ 
tion”  in  which  Mr.  Hall  ran  himdreds 
of  picture  cartoons  of  local  citizens 
in  the  Independent  and  Mail.  Several 
hundred  organizations  of  the  city  were 
presented  in  articles,  reviewing  their 
.  .  history,  their  personnel,  their  aims 

further  increases  were  contemplated  and  accomplishments.  Scores  of  mer- 
for  the  future.  chants,  business  and  professional  peo- 

Small  bailies  Lead  plc,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 

“Vni.  The  smaUer  dailies  led  the  Present  pictures  of  their  employes, 
march  towards  greater  circulation  Promment  personalities  m  the  nem 
revenue;  66%  of  the  papers,  having  Anderson  were  presented  m  brirf 
circulation  totals  of  10,000  or  less,  in-  stories  and  pictures, 
creased  their  home  delivery  rates  in  A  full  week’s  program  was  pre- 
the  past  year.  In  the  10,000  to  25,000  pared,  with  the  mayor  of  Anderson 
class,  58%.  In  the  25,000  to  50,000  proclaiming  the  week  of  June  21  to  27 
class  48%.  In  the  50,000  and  over  as  “Get  Acquainted  Week.”  From  the 
group,  33-1  /3%.  standpoint  of  reader  interest,  the  news 

“Furthermore,  the  home  delivery  stories  and  advertisements  were  liter- 
rates  are  higher  in  the  smaller  cir-  ally  peppered  with  pictures  of  local 
groups.  Circulation  direc-  people.  Mr.  Hall  has  translated  the 
tors  of  the  papers  of  50,000  or  more  old  Chinese  proverb  that  a  picture  is 
”  1  it  more  difficult  to  join  the  worth  10,000  words,  to  mean  “a  pic¬ 
ture  makes  10,000  friends.” 


beroi^  necessary.  Highlight  of  this  year's  tenth  annual  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News  cerrier-salesmen's 

with  the  Camp  Campbell  Guard  was  the  presentation  ot  a  plaque,  shown 

possibility  of  further  ^arp  declmes  containing  the  names  of  150  former  Journal-News  carriers  who  are  now  In  the 

in  advertising  volume  durmg  the  last  armed  services  of  their  country.  Shown  with  the  carrier  salesmen  are  Publisher  Homer 
half  of  1942,  the  most  logiral  place  to  Guard  (left)  and  Floyd  A.  Brown,  circulation  manager.  More  than  150  boys  attended 
turn  for  added  revenue  is  the  cir-  fhe  week-end  party  and  pledged  themselves  to  further  the  sale  of  U.  S.  war  stamps.  To 
culation  department.  In  this  con-  date  the  Journal-News  boys  have  sold  650,000  ten-cent  stamps  and  have  set  a  goal 
nection,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  re-  of  one  million  for  1942. 

cent  Columbus  convention  of  the  -r.t.  •  w  j  *  *  u-i  i  « 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  I  The  circulaUon  departments  of  while,  as  only  9  pa 
Association  that  advertising  agency  these  newspapers  were  doing  an  ex¬ 
men  are  apparenUy  in  favor  of  the  cement  job  in  mcreasmg  their  news- 
widespread  trend  among  newspapers  P^Pers  revenue.  It  would  have  been 
to  obtain  increased  subscription  prices  interestmg  to  have  known  how  much 
tmm  iV>9dprs  the  Circulation  revenue  of  these  pa- 

Ai  L  «4«ji  P®*^  been  increased — but  I  think, 

Aq»Ecy  “  •*  'f  conservatively  speaking,  it  must  be 

The  report  of  the  joint  meeting  of  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 

the  NAEA  with  the  newspaper  com-  Qf  j53  questionnaires  that  were 

mittee  of  the  American  A^ociation  of  returned,  89  reported  increases  in 
Advertising  .^cncies  emphasized  this  carrier  delivery  rates;  27  of  52  news- 
keen  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  papers  had  increased  single  copy 
agency  executives,  in  steps  taken  by  prices. 

newspapers  to  have  the  reader  bear  piye  Hava  4-Caaf  Prlea 

a  more  ^^oporUomie  ^reoi^  ^ 

^s  of  publication.  was  re^d  ^  6  cents  a  week,  and  from  2  to  3  1 

that  one  agency^n  had  made  a  study  and  3  to  5  cents  in  single  copy  find 

«ri^^iSyj^anradvert£Sj  rate  It  is  particularly  interesting  parade  to  higher  rates, 

half  of  the  newspapers  which  had  m-  ^ 

cre^  adverting  rat^  ‘‘Hi  ’  Wholesale  increases  range 

raised  sub^npUon  pnre^  from  %  cent  to  1%  cent  per  carrier 

tion  s  ow  advertisina  delivery  copy,  and  from  1  cent  to  1% 

milline  rate  on  the  new  advertismg  •'  .  ^ »  , 

rates  was  lower  than  when  the  for-  ®  ■  ,  .  , 

mer  rates  were  established,  thus  in-  .^V . 
j.  pnsmgly  httle  loss,  one  paper  report- 

dicaUng  the  vitahty  of  newspaper  ^  Manv  renort^no  losses- 

readership  under  higher  subscription  8  8-  ^  #  -itof  J  /y 

.  ^  ^  one  paper  reported  a  loss  of  14%,  and  ^ 

**  F^  the  benefit  of  circulation  man-  Tnd 

agers  stUl  flirting  with  the  idea  of  both  earner  delivery  and  ^ 

increasing  rates,  we  present  the  sum-  ®  n  j  // 

marized  findings  of  Harold  Shugard,  Llttla  PronotioR  U>aa  Z' 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  ‘TV.  Complete  recovery  of  losses  ^ 

who  reported  on  the  Central  States  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep-  A 

territory,  including  Ohio,  at  the  re-  tion.  A 

cent  ICMA  convention.  His  report  “VI.  One  very  interesting  fact  was  j 

might  well  serve  as  pattern  for  news-  brought  to  light  by  the  questionnaire,  yV 

papers  to  determine  whether  or  not  and  that  was  that  these  increases  to  jj 

they  are  in  line  with  the  general  the  public  were  accomplished  without  Ij 

trend,  and  what  the  average  experi-  any  special  promotional  effort.  Only  jl 
ence  has  been  where  prices  to  read-  12  papers  reported  that  they  had  set  // 
ers  have  been  increa^.  Mr.  Shu-  up  special  promotion  campaigns.  // 

gard  “reporting  for  the  Central  States  “VII.  Apparently  these  circulation  // 
plus  Ohio”:  managers  were  going  to  rest  for  a  j 


Because  they’re  more  plastic, 
Burgess  Tone-Tex  Mats  re¬ 
produce  every  dot  and  detail 
of  halftone  and  type . . .  and 
they  do  it  without  any  trouble 
on  your  part. 
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director  or  principal  of  a  removed  picture  (photographic  or  otherwise)  (13)  Agencies  agree  to  give  at  least 
agency,  or  take  over  such  an  agency’s  or  name  appears  in  an  advertisement,  four  clear  days’  notice  when  desiring 
business  for  a  period  of  a  year  after  or  even  for  any  letterpress  by  which  to  cancel  advertisements, 
its  removal,  unless  the  consent  is  oh-  any  living  person  can  be  identified.  (14)  Agencies  agree  to  conform  “to 
tained  in  writing  of  the  Joint  Com-  Agencies  also  accept  full  responsibility  all  decisions  and  regulations  made  by 
mittee.  for  publication  and  agree  to  indemnify  the  Joint  Committee  from  time  to 

(10)  Agencies  getting  into  financial  the  newspaper  concerned  against  any  time,  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
difficulties  or  incurring  bad  debts  claims  or  proceedings  arising  out  of  advertising  business.” 

must  immediately  advise  the  Joint  the  publication  of  such  advertise-  (15)  The  Joint  Committee  may  at 
Committee  which  may  remove  their  ments.  any  time,  subject  to  one  month’s  no¬ 

name  from  the  recognized  list  if  finan-  (12)  Agencies  will  conform  strictly  tice  and  in  writing,  remove  an  agency’s 
cial  obligations  are  not  met.  to  conditions  of  each  newspaper  re-  name  from  the  recognized  list. 

(11)  Agencies  agree  to  obtain  the  specting  rates,  setting,  advertisement  Negotiations  in  connection  with  this 

authority  of  any  living  person  whose  copy,  illustrations  and  insertions.  agreement  started  last  October. 


tioners  in  Advertising.  This  agree¬ 
ment  governs  all  press  relationships 
with  advertising  agencies. 

If  as  is  anticipated,  following  a 
meeting  scheduled  to  be  held  with 
a  committee  of  the  Periodical  Trade 
Press  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Association,  the  Association 


Says  Jake  Houston, 

charlotte,  N.  C,  Observer. 


becomes  a  party  to  the  joint  agree¬ 
ment,  thf  whole  of  the  British  press 
will  be  bound  by  this  single  agree¬ 
ment,  regarded  as  a  new  magna  carta 
for  press  advertising  interests. 

Enbodiei  3  Sectloaol  Agreemeats 

It  embodies  in  one  document  the 
three  sectional  agreements  which  pre¬ 
viously  operated;  (1)  the  original 
agreement  governing  the  basic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  proprietors  and 
agents;  (2)  the  agreement  dealing 
with  agents’  responsibility  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  appearing  in  advertise¬ 
ments;  (3)  the  Newspaper  Proprie¬ 
tors'  Association  agreement  with  the 
Institute  of  Incorporated  Practioners 
in  Advertising  last  year  dealing  with 
rebate  of  commissions. 

The  fifteen  clauses  in 
agreement  are  briefly: 

(1)  Agencies  will  maintain  properly 
equipped  offices  and  use  best  efforts 
to  ensure  “that  all  advertising  placed 
...  is  legal,  clean,  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful,”  and  will  encoiuttge  development 
of  new  advertising  accounts. 

(2)  Remuneration  for  placing  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers  shall  be 
the  commission  paid  by  the  papers. 

Agencies  Retain  Commissions 

(3)  Agencies  will  retain  in  full  all 
commissions  and  remunerations,  and 
will  pay  over  no  part  of  such  to  their 
advertisers  or  representatives.  (Im¬ 
portant  clarification  of  this  clause  is 
that  agencies  break  this  agreement  if 
they  supply  “free  or  partly  free,  any 
material,  including  finished  drawings, 
originals  or  duplicate  blocks,  electros, 
stereos,  matrices  or  the  like,  or  any 
typesetting  or  printing,”  or  if  they 
defray  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  salary 
of  any  employe  of  an  advertiser,  or 


is  the  greatest 
improvement  in 

flash  bulbs  to  date.” 


new 


Head  of  the  OBSERVER’S  Photo  Dept.,  Jake 
Houston  knows  his  stuff.  So  we  think  it  means 
something  to  press  photographers  when  he  goes 
on  to  say,  ’*!  use  G-E  Midgets  100%  for  every 
type  of  assignment.” 

When  you’re  covering  spot  news,  with  things 
happening  every  minute,  or  chasing  a  celebrity 
for  a  grab  shot,  you  appreciate  the  convenience 


of  any  employe  of  an  advertiser,  — 
make  any  allowances  or  do  anything 
which  in  effect  is  equivalent  to  rebat¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  commission.) 

(4)  Agencies  will  not  charge  any 
advertiser  more  or  less  than  the  price 
charged  by  a  newspaper  for  space. 

(5)  Agencies  will  not  charge  any 
advertiser  less  than  the  full  price  in¬ 
voiced  for  blocks,  printing,  posters, 
sketches,  films,  or  any  other  form  of 
publicity. 

(6)  All  cost  of  research  on  behalf 
of  advertisers  will  be  paid  for,  other 
than^  that  dealing  with  quantity  and 
quality  of  newspaper  circulations. 

(7)  Any  alterations  in  shareholding, 
proprietorship,  beneficial  ownership 
of.  business,  creation  of  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  debentures  and  or  charges 


of  G-E  Mazda  Photq^as^  lamp  No.  5.  Because 
you  can  tuck  up  to  30  of  them  in  one  pocket. 
They’re  good  on  routine  shots,  too. 

Most  important,  you  can  always  count  on  G-E 
Midgets  for  a  real  punch  of  light.  Used  in  mid¬ 
get-type  reflectors,  G-E  No.  5  equals  big  bulb 
performance.  Try  it  on  your  toughest  shots; 
judge  by  the  pictures  you  get! 


fdve  *'200)  give,  you  neg- 

minv.  “»  ‘hat  from 

many  bulbs  Mted  40  to  50.000 
lumen  seconds;  costs  less. 

pe.  S  offers  walnut>size  con- 

ouKta”n‘H’  "'•dget  reflectors, 

outstanding  performance. 

""“in*  no 
aluminum;  gives  action-stopping 
flash,  op«n  flash  gives  negative 
density  like  that  at  1/200. 


MAZDA  Research  leads  the  way 

G-E  MAZDA 

PHOTO  PLASH  LAMPS 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Pion  Supplement 
For  War  Ads 

A  Sunday  newspaper  supplement 
devoted  exclusively  to  industry’s  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  war  effort  and  to 
government  releases  and  war  bond 
advertising  is  being  planned  by  a 
New  York  public  relations  counsel, 
Robert  A.  Drennan.  Drennan  plans 
to  devote  20  pages  to  advertisers  and 
12  to  government  releases  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  paid  space  will  carry  the 
advertiser’s  stories,  treated  editor¬ 
ially. 

At  least  20  of  65  papers  on  the  pros¬ 
pective  list  are  reported  to  have 
agreed  to  carry  the  section,  but  no 
advertising  has  been  sold.  “The 
handling  of  all  advertising  revenue 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  accredited  advertising  sales 
organization,”  Drennan  says  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  publishers.  But  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

“You  will  receive  your  established 
national  black  and  white  line  rate 
from  all  sums  received  for  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  editions  distributed, 
less  the  costs  of  printing,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  selling,”  Drennan  writes. 
“From  estimates  made  to  date,  this 
deduction  will  not  exceed  50%  of 
your  regular  national  rate,  and  may 
possibly  be  as  low  as  331-3%.” 

“The  entire  idea  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  great  story 
to  be  told  the  public  for  morale¬ 
building  purposes,  and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  our  armed  forces,  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  all  especially  anxious  to 
get  this  story  across  and  do  it  in  a 
way  to  enable  them  to  reach  every 
comer  of  the  nation.  We  have  been 
definitely  assured  of  clearances,  re¬ 
leases,  and  cooperation  from  such  de¬ 
partments  as  the  Office  of  Censorship, 
the  public  relations  offices  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures.” 

Drennan  reports  that  a  number  of 
large  industrial  advertisers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  plan. 

■ 

Court  Frees  Reporter 
In  Liberty  Bell  Case 

Joseph  Shallit,  Philadelphia  Record 
reporter  who  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  breach  of  the  peace  July  3  when 
he  attempted  to  take  a  photograph 
of  the  Liberty  Bell,  was  acquitted 
July  7  by  Magistrate  Nathan  A. 
Beifel  after  a  hearing  at  which  two 
prosecutors  sought  his  conviction. 

Shallit  staged  the  arrest  intention¬ 
ally,  saying  he  had  been  “shamed”  be¬ 
cause  tourists  were  not  permitted  to 
use  cameras  inside  historic  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall  although  conunercial  pho¬ 
tographs  were  for  sale  outside  for  five 
cents  each.  The  rule  was  made  in 
peace  time  by  the  City  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  he  said,  and  is  not  a  law. 
In  discharging  Shallit,  the  magistrate 
also  protested  against  the  rule  and 
said  he  will  make  a  personal  appeal 
“that  this  silly  rule  be  revok^.” 

Veterans  organizations,  patriotic 
groups  and  societies  and  interested 
citizens  lodged  formal  complaint  with 
city  authorities  in  Shallit’s  behalf. 

■ 

Kentucky  Press  Group 
Meets  in  Lexington 

Only  the  newspaper  that  puts  its 
house  in  order  will  survive  “the 
greatest  of  fights  in  the  history  of  the 
world,”  Gene  Alleman  of  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  told  the  annual 
two-day  mid-summer  session  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  in  Lex¬ 
ington  recently. 

Urging  newspaper  men  to  prepare 
for  a  long  peri(^  in  which  advertising 


revenues  would  be  reduced,  Alleman 
predicted  that  this  source  of  income 
would  fall  off  somewhat  as  a  resvilt  of 
the  scarcity  of  many  consumer  articles 
and  priorities  on  durable  goods. 

At  a  pre-convention  session,  Daw¬ 
son  Manley  of  the  Ashland  Indepen¬ 
dent  was  elected  president  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  section  of  the  state 
association.  Fred  Varga  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  was  named  vice-president,  and 
Victor  R.  Portmann  of  Lexington,  field 
manager  of  the  association,  was  elected 
secretary. 

■ 

Tennessee  Press 
Meets  in  Nashville 

As  the  final  act  of  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  recently  at  Nashville,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  pledging  its  memlwrs  to 
promote  and  support  the  war  effort 
“regardless  of  political  beliefs.”  The 
association  also  pledged  its  energies  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  and  called  the  attention  of  Cong¬ 
ress  to  a  belief  that  the  people  are 
willing  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than 
already  made. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  the  War  Production 
Board’s  division  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  newsprint,  but  are  faced  with 
an  acute  shortage  of  metal. 

The  Rutherford  Courier  won  first 
place  for  community  service  in  the 
third  annual  state  press  awards  given 
by  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
Clarksville  Leaf -Chronicle  won  first 
place  for  makeup  and  appearance. 

H.  V.  Wells,  ^itor  of  the  Courier 
and  Anderson  County  News,  was 
elected  president.  John  Finney,  of 
the  Columbia  Herald,  is  first  vice- 
president;  Roy  Coleson,  Fayette  Fal¬ 
con,  Somerville,  second  vice-president; 
M.  E.  Bragg,  Furfreeshoro  Courier, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

■ 

Bulletin  Writer 
Flies  to  England 

In  order  to  tell  American  house¬ 
wives  just  what  life  might  be  under 
aerial  siege  conditions,  a  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
flown  to  England  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  telling  the  story  of  war-time 
home  life' in  England  and  how  British 
home  makers  are  carrying  on. 

The  series,  “Mrs.  England  Goes  On 
Living,”  was  written  by  Frances 
Blackwood,  pen  name  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Acton  Hammond,  food  writer  for  the 
Evening  Bulletin.  She  spent  five 
weeks  visiting  and  living  in  war-time 
English  homes,  eating  in  their  kitch¬ 
ens,  walking  with  British  women  to 
market.  She  studied  all  classes  of 
society  from  the  charwomen  in  the 
Elast  End  of  London  to  the  wealthy 
wives  of  titled  Britishers. 

■ 

Ark.  Press  Discusses 
Wartime  Problems 

Wartime  angles  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  were  emphasized  by  Capt. 
Elnoch  Brown,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Doyle  Buckles,  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association, 
and  Ray  Kimball,  publisher  of  the 
Magnolia  Banner-News  and  retiring 
president,  in  address  at  the  70th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  at  Hot  Springs. 

Capt  Brown  told  the  publishers  that 
all  Americans  should  be  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  win 
the  war:  “Paraphrasing  a  recent  re¬ 
mark  by  Gen.  MacArthin",”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “I  think  that  only  persons  who 
are  willing  to  make  any  business  sac¬ 
rifices  called  for  by  the  war  are  en¬ 


titled  to  stay  in  business  after  it  is 
all  over.” 

Buckles,  who  said  that  2,345  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  suspended  in 
World  War  I,  call^  for  advertising 
support  of  newspapers  as  necessary  to 
morale  and  united  action.  “Newspapers 
should  be  given  preference  over  the 
fly-by  -  night  specialty  advertising 
salesman,  miscellaneous  programs  and 
publications  that  will  not  and  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  home  town  paper. 

Roy  Elliott,  publisher  of  the  For- 
dyce  Weekly  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  New  vice-presidents  are  E.  W. 
St.  John,  Mena  Star,  Hugh  Park,  Van 
Buren  Press-Argus,  and  M.  P.  Jones, 
Searcy  Citizen.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stafford, 
Springdale  News,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

DAILY  AIDS  U.  S.  O. 

Hie  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  pub¬ 
lished  with  its  regular  editions  July 
3  a  24-page  “Bayonne’s  Service  Flag” 
supplement  in  red-white  and  blue, 
defeated  to  Bayonne’s  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  and  va¬ 
rious  civilian  defense  units.  In  tab¬ 
loid-size,  the  edition  carried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cuts  of  service  men  and 
names  of  others,  the  cuts  being 
charged  at  $3  each  and  the  names  at 
$1.  The  thus  collected  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Times  to  the  local 
U.  S.  O. 

CANADA  WAR  ISSUE 

The  Boston  Herald  published  an 
outstanding  special  section,  “Cana¬ 
dian  American  Victory  Issue,”  32 
pages,  tabloid  size,  June  28,  in  colors 
and  rotogravure,  stressing  Canada’s 
magnificent  part  in  the  war,  both 
on  the  various  fronts  and  at  home, 
and  containing  a  large  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  Canadian  firms  and 
Government  agencies. 

BURNED-Ouf ,  SUSPENDS 

The  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Times  has 
suspended  publication.  Publisher 
Frsmk  Evans  said  the  recent  disastrous 
fire,  (E  &  P,  May  9,  page  6),  which 
destroyed  practically  all  of  the  paper’s 
equipment  and  inability  to  procure 
new  machinery  because  of  war  pri¬ 
orities,  made  the  decision  to  discon¬ 
tinue  publication  advisable.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  established  in  1934. 

FURNITURE  ADS 

Furniture  dealers  in  Portland,  Ore., 
are  sponsoring  jointly  a  series  of  full 
page  ads  in  the  Oregon  Journal.  The 
first  two  ads  of  the  series  have  already 
appeared. 

£ook5 


The  Anatomy  of  Advertising,  by 
Mark  Wiseman.  (Harper  &  Bros, 
$3.) 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volumes 
which  Mr.  Wiseman,  now  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  has  written  on  advertising. 
The  first  volume,  dealing  with  cam¬ 
paign  planning,  was  on  a  subject 
closer  to  newspapermen  than  this  sec¬ 
ond  volume  on  the  preparation  of 
advertisements. 

However,  there  is  material  in  this 
second  book  which  newspapermen 
can  read  with  profit.  Too  many  of  us 
in  the  newspaper  business  limit  our 
interest  in  advertising  to  the  media 
departments.  On  the  same  scale,  too 
many  media  men  content  themselves 
with  an  examination  of  a  newspaper’s 
rates,  never  bothering  to  inquire  into 
its  editorial  policy,  readership,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  other  factors  which  bear 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  paper  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

This  book  will  help  the  newspaper¬ 


man  familiarize  himself  with  tedi- 
niques  of  advertising  preparation. 

■Ilie  diapter  on  copy  researdi 
should  be  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  field  in  which  news¬ 
papers  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part,  not  only  to  improve  j 
their  own  me^um  but  to  help  the 
advertiser  get  the  maximum  results  ^ 
from  it. 

Mr.  Wiseman  touches  only  briefly 
on  split-nm  testing,  which  many 
newspapers  have  experimented  with 
in  the  last  two  years.  He  outlines 
five  methods  for  testing  copy.  Al¬ 
though  he  explains  each  one  clearly  ' 
enough,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that 
he  could  have  spent  more  time  evalu¬ 
ating  them  as  to  their  relative  impor-  I 
tance  in  the  research  department. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book 
is  the  illustrations  of  sample  adver¬ 
tisements,  both  good  and  ted,  with 
percentages  of  readership  for  b^ 
men  and  women  as  report^  by  L.  M.  ^ 
Clark  surveys.  ' 

The  material  in  both  volumes  was 
originally  prepared  for  Fuller,  Smith 
&  ^ss,  Cleveland  advertising  agency.  < 
•  •  • 

NEWSPAPERS  of  the  nation  play  a 
vital  role  in  interpreting  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  progress  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  millions  of  readers, 
states  Stewart  Harral  in  his  bodi, 
“Public  Relations  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,"  published  July  4  by  the  Uni-  ! 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

Mr.  Harral,  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
says  that  there  is  a  decided  need  for 
the  leaders  of  each  to  understand 
the  philosophy,  functions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  other.  Educators,  by  deal¬ 
ing  in  absolute  fairness  with  the  press,  ^ 
will  find  that  a  stronger  relationship 
exists,  he  urged. 

In  a  survey  among  a  group  of  lead¬ 
ing  college  presidents  he  foimd  that 
they  agreed  that  the  press  has  stood 
for  many  years  as  the  most  important 
single  agency  to  interpret  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Many  administrators  have  wrong 
impressions  concerning  newspaper 
men,  he  pointed  out,  mainly  because 
they  have  seen  “too  much  rowdy 
journalism  as  portrayed  on  the  stage, 
on  the  screen,  and  in  certain  books. 
These  characterizations  are  usually 
composed  of  about  10%  reality  and 
90%  ‘Hollywood  touch.’”  | 

J.  CURTIS  ALCCX:K,  61.  editor  and 
publisher,  Danville  (Ky.)  Doily 
Advocate  Messeriger,  and  for  30  years 
secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  died  July  5  at  his  home.  | 

following  several  months’  declining  2 

health.  He  began  his  newspaper  | 

career  as  an  office  boy  at  the  age  of  y 

17.  In  1907  he  established  the  Je§er-  i 

sonian  at  Jefferson  town,  Ky.,  and  j 

published  that  newspaper  until  1918 
when  he  sold  it  and  purchased  the  r 
Danville  Messenger. 

William  S.  Hennigan,  52,  veteran 
New  York  sports  writer  of  the  Mom-  > 
ing  World  teys  and  in  recent  years  ( 
associated  with  the  Daily  Mirror  as 
well  as  public  relations  man  for  the 
New  York  Yankees,  died  July  5  in  a 
local  hospital.  j 

Arthur  Harmon,  Associated  Press 
telegrapher  for  33  years  at  Portland. 
Augusta  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  and 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  former  editor  of 
columns  on  checkers  in  Portland 
newspapers,  died  recently  at  the  age  - 
of  61.  j 

Mrs.  Agnes  Reid  Tammen,  whose 
late  husband,  Harry  H.  Tammen. 
a  co-owner  of  the  Denver  Post,  died 
July  2  at  Denver. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


•SITUATIONS  WANTED  * 

(C«sh  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timaf  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  tima$  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

forms  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 

for  publication  in  the  current 

WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  tha  colt  of  any  clastifiad  ad, 
count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tha  lina.  K4iai> 
mum  space  acceptable  for  publication  is 
three  lines.  Keyed  replies:  Advertisers  who 
key  their  ads  in  care  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  consider  this  as  three  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  a  further  contribution  in  aiding  and 
assisting  four-timo  "Situations  Wanted" 
advertisers,  their  background,  axparianca, 
qualifications,  rafarancas  and  photograph 
is  placed  in  our  files,  thus  assuring  tha  in¬ 
dividual  every  consideration  for  jobs  fre¬ 
quently  coming  direct  to  our  attention 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  publicity,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  allied  professions. 


EQUIPMENT 

MART 


Mechanical  Eqnipmeait  For  Sale 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT: 

Ck>sa  Comet  16-page  tabular  presa,  ateren- 
typing  equipment,  four  linotype  machineK, 
monotype  caster,  chases,  make-up  tables, 
etc.  Will  sell  as  unit  or  piecemeal.  Com¬ 
municate  with:  Donald  Murray,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Editor,  JONESBORO  DAILY 
TRIBUNE.  Jonesboro.  Arkansas. 


Duplex  Model  E,  8-page  flatbed  press,  $4,800. 
Ludlow  with  cabinet,  $800.  The  Evening 

Republican,  Columbus.  Indian a^ _ 

Hoe  16-page  Observer  type  press,  with  com¬ 
plete  aet  stereotype  equipment  $3,500; 
also.  Hoe  4-deck,  32-page  press.  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Mtcbanical  Iqnipmant  Wontad 

Oosa  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13  -inch  printing  diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Fhato  Engraving  Eqaipmant  For  Sola 


Pboto-Engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  BULLEBARQER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  588  Clark  St. 

Xew  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 


_ Wood  Typo  For  Sola _ 

WOOD  TYPE  F«R  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 


American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  T.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer  and  Palmer,  Inc. 

Busineea  Establlabrd  In  1809 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  6-6096 


Nawspopors  Boagbt  4  Sold 


PscUlc  Coast  Kopertles— .All  factors  con¬ 
sidered,  Pacifle  Coast  newspapers  offer 
the  safest  inveetment  in  America.  This 
is  true  because  yon  can  definitely  look 
forward  to  an  increase  in  population  and 
resulting  accrual  in  value.  War  indus¬ 
tries  are  now  bringing  thousands,  and 
the  beat  anthoritiea  agree  that  after  this 
irsr  this  section  will  experience  the  great¬ 
est  growth  in  its  history.  Many  desir¬ 
able  properties  now  available.  Write  me 
for  descriptions,  price*  and  terms.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Slypes,  Broker,  460  Mills  *rower, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. _ 

For  Imniodlata  sals:  Flourishing  weekly 
newspaper  near  New  York.  Owner  enter¬ 
ing  service.  Box  1246,  Editor  tc  Publish- 

er. _ 

iizcOUOBt  Penns,  waokly.  Owner  in  Oov- 
ernment  job.  Low  priee  —  easy  terms. 
Harwell  A  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Holp  Woatod 


Advertlalng  Salesman,  mid-west  Daily  over 
15,000  circulation;  permanent  position, 
prompt  salary  increases  for  man  (or  wo¬ 
man)  who  will  demonstrate  real  adver¬ 
tising  tales  ability.  Box  1224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Bright  young  man  for  aU-aroond  job  on 
high-grade  labor  newspaper.  Reporting 
70%;  eirenlation  20%;  aidvertiaing  10%. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Connecticut.  Box 

1240,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

District  Manager  wanted  who  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Salary  to  start  835.00  weekly,  including 
car.  Box  1157,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Dtatrlct  Managsi  with  initiative  and  ability 
has  good  opportunity  on  morning  news¬ 
paper  about  to  develop  a  city  carrier  de¬ 
livery  on  0  P.M.  (predate)  edition.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  able  to  sui^rvise  this  ef¬ 
fort  needed.  Write  air  mail,  giving  rec¬ 
ord  of  experience,  salary  expected  and 
other  essential  facts.  Box  1235,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Advertlaiag  Man  to  manage 
Buccessful  Shopping  News  in  medium- 
sixed  Middlewestern  city.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements  and  references. 

Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Pressman  for  steady  job  on  weekly,  job 
shop.  Mast  be  experienced  and  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  on  register,  make-ready,  feed¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  plattens,  Miehle 
Vertical,  Mo.  1  Miehle  Cylinder  with 
Omaha  Folder  and  No.  55  Baum  automa¬ 
tic  folder;  do  flat  casting  and  operate 
hand  cutter.  Open  shop  in  excellent  Uni¬ 
versity  town;  good  pay,  good  hours  for 
good  man — amateurs,  floaters  and  boozers 
not  considered.  If  not  A-1  in  the.se  re¬ 
quirements,  don’t  waste  our  time.  Write, 
phone  or  apply  to  NEWARK  POST,  New- 

ark,  Delaware. _ 

Bewrite  man  (or  woman)  wanted  for  occa¬ 
sional  letter  or  short  item;  also  need 
pen  artist.  H.  Forbnsh,  107  Ashley  St., 

Hartford.  Conn. _ 

Wanted — Live  advertising  solicitor  for  uni 
standing  dsily  newspsper.  Prefer  mnii 
with  several  years'  experience  in  central 
west.  Daily  Oazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 
We're  looking  for  a  newspaper  advertising 
man  whu  has  had  experience  in  selling 
.md  writing  copy.  He  must  he  accurate, 
willing  to  work  hard,  and  famish  A-1 
refeieiires.  Positinii  is  in  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  mailer  cities  of  Northern  New  York. 
Pleaac  write  atating  age,  experience,  refer- 
eiiei.N  and  salary  expected.  Rei>lies  treat¬ 
ed  ronfidenlially.  Box  1243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SitvotioBs  Woatod 

_ Administrative _ 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
My  fifteen  years  experience  covert  all  ex- 
ecutive  phases  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  mechanical  and  administra¬ 
tive  operation  with  outstanding  record  of 
success.  My  proven  management  meth* 
ods  saved  one  metropolitan  publisher 
$200,000.00  in  one  year — took  another 
from  red  to  black  in  ten  months. 

Age  40.  College  graduate.  Organization- 
minded  with  agreeable  personality.  Ample 
t>ersonal  and  business  references.  Avail¬ 
able  now  for  a  publisher  with  a  difflcnlt 
situation  requiring  all-around  expert  man¬ 
agement  ability.  Starting  salary  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  publication  and  opportunity. 
All  rommunications  treated  in  strict  eon- 
fldence.  Box  1156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
General  or  Bnslness  Manager  available  who 
knows  newM>aper  pnblication.  Age  36. 
Box  1178,  Efditor  A  Publisher. 


SHaafioM  Waafod 
_ AdvuftisiBt 

Advertising — manager,  talesman  wanta  job 
on  small  Eastern  Daily.  Twelve  years’ 
experience;  age  30,  married.  Good  copy, 
layouts,  merchandising.  Box  1232,  Edi* 

tor  A  ^blisher. _ 

Advertising  Blanager  with  known  lelling 
ability.  Has  taken  two  companies  out 
of  the  red — now  has  three  weekly  papers 
humming.  Seeks  position  on  publication 
with  higher  rate.  Box  1221,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor,  department  head  or 
staff  member.  Age  32,  draft  exempt,  mar¬ 
ried.  South  only.  Good  layout,  copy. 
Excellent  character.  Box  1208,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SitoatioBt  Wootod 
Advertising  (Coat’d) 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Uraft  exempt,  aged  42,  trained  under  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  classified  manager;  twenty 
years'  comprehensive  experience;  now 
profitably  operating  own  personnel  classi¬ 
fied  service,  bat  due  to  rationing  aspects, 
wants  permanent  one-newepaper  connec¬ 
tion.  $6,000  minimum  salary.  Write: 
Box  1228.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Draft-exempt  ataS  sparkplug — now  tenth 
resnltful  year  Southern  city — can  help 
publisher  with  linage  and  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Conduct  above  reproach.  Con¬ 
fidences  exchanged.  Box  1248,  Editor  A 
Publiiher, _ 

Balenian-Manager  .  .  .  fine  prodnction  rec¬ 
ord.  Beat  credentials.  Successful  back¬ 
ground  twenty  years  all  phases  local, 
national.  Age  42,  married,  family.  Alert, 
aggreasive.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitBatioBs  WoBtod 
CircBiatioB 

ClrculaUon  lagging?  Let  this  reporter,  ex- 
ceptional  record,  handle  own  editorial 
promotion  idea  as  part  of  regular  staff 
job.  Yon '11  be  surprised.  Box  1234, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Experienced  all  phases. 
Several  years’  training  in  mt^em  carrier 
promotion.  Economical  methods.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Excellent  references. 
Exempt.  Box  1010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitoatloB*  Waatod 
Edilerial 


A-1  Newsman,  experienced  desk,  reporting, 
makeup,  radio.  Creative.  Employed.  Seeks 
responsible  news  or  publicity  job.  College 
graduate,  3-A.  Box  1188,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

A- 1^  Publicist;  24;  solid  background  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  news-feature  and  radio 
script  writer.  Deferred :  seeks  permanent 
-writing  berth.  Box  1104,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

After  editorial  assistant’s  post,  or  reporting 
job  on  newspaper,  magazine,  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Woman,  age  22,  A.B,  Experience 
and  references.  Available  immediately. 
Box  1154.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All-around  young  reporter;  four  years  on 
two  lively  Dailies,  many  features;  too 
light  for  draft.  Box  1180,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CAN  I  FIT  INTO  YOUR  ORGANIZATION! 
Qualified  by  thirty  years  experience  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  picture  assignment  editor, 
feature  writer  and  feature  editor.  Have 
done  sales  promotion — been  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  office  manager;  have  fillevt  ». — 
tically  every  job  in  pietnre  s, 
except  taking  them.  No  military  status 
at  present.  Lii.st  6%  years  with  'The  New 
York  Times.  Box  1165,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

Capable  telegraph,  copy  editor.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Southerner.  Draft  deferred.  Box 

1247,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Desk  Job  wanted  by  Veteran.  Can  shoulder 
any  load.  Expert  war  news  analyst.  Box 

11 84.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Editor-Reporter — Oirl,  25,  five  years’  all 
'round  experience  on  small  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  metropolitan  city  room.  A.B.  degree. 

Box  1244.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Energetic  EnthnstastI  Big-daily  state  edi¬ 
tor;  was  daily  city  editor;  writes  “fresh 
imagery  quickly  etched.’’  Journalism 
A.B.  Deferred.  Seeks  top  reporting  job. 

Box  1197,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  News  Editor — Middlewest  and 
Southern  background.  Draft  deferred. 
Now  employed.  Box  1230,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Newspaperman  —  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  every  city  room  detail. 
Ample  referenres.  New  England  back¬ 
ground,  education.  Married,  age  35.  one 
son.  Classification  3-A.  Box  1159,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Q4rl  reporter,  22,  college  gradnate  with  ten 
months’  experience  on  weeklies  and  daily. 
Now  well  employed — seeking  more  inter¬ 
esting  work.  Consider  anything,  any- 
where.  Box  1190,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

I  can  fill  yonr  reportorial  opening^  Four 
years’  varied  experience  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Age  26  and  draft  deferred.  Box 
1236,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor  available.  Haa  what  it 
takes.  Smaller  city  preferred.  Box  1289, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Need  a  fairish  woman  reporter?  No  space 
here  for  all  particulars  .  .  .  but  if  you’ll 
write  me  e/o  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  complete  background,  pertinent 
data  and  photo  will  be  lent  pronto. 

News  editor,  small  daily.  Sound  judgment, 
fast  copyreader,  good  headwriter.  Avail- 
able  now.  Box  1207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

particularly  valuable  today  —  for  your 
woman’s  page  editor  or  sales  promotion 
is  this  exceptional  knowledge  of  national 
manufacturers,  stores,  consumer  interests. 
Gained  from  four  years’  sales  promotion 
with  leading  magazine;  two  years’  agency 
promotion-merchandising;  ten  years’  edi¬ 
torial  side  newspapers.  Outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments;  references;  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaotioBt  WoBtod 

Editorial  (CoBl’d) 

Printer’s  Ink  in  my  velnsi  After  three 
years’  experience,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
still  my  choice.  Good  feature  writer, 
general  reporter  .  .  .  young  woman  .  .  . 
seeks  advancement  and  post  on  live  daily. 
Journalism  graduate.  Box  1161,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ _ 

BeMrter  -  copy  desk  -  telegraph,  employed 
Daily,  seeks  change.  Young,  college.  Oo 
anywhere.  Dave  Bhair.  YMCA,  Fostoria, 

Ohio.  _ 

Reporter-Editor:  versatile,  experienced  news¬ 
paperman — periodical  editor  —  available 
immediately.  Seeks  position,  daily,  week¬ 
ly,  periodical.  Married.  (}o  anywhere. 

Box  1211,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Skilled  editorial  writer,  just  back  from 
Europe,  available  for  staff  or  executive’s 
position;  twenty  years’  experience  U.  8.. 
Canada.  Europe.  Box  1177,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Trained  newspaper  woman,  young,  two 
years’  supervisory  experience,  wants 
place  on  weekly  or  daily  at  general,  soci¬ 
ety  feature  reporter.  Write  Rozemary 
Frankeberger,  118  Monroe,  Lebanon, 

Missouri. _ 

Valuable  combination:  Editorial,  promotion, 
design,  production  background.  Author. 
Energetic  worker.  Age  25,  draft  exempt. 
Seeks  permanent,  creative  i>osition.  Box 

1227,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Want  a  national  magaaln*  writer  on  your 
staff!  Contact  Webster  Kuswa,  who  of¬ 
fers  original  ideas  and  crisp,  sparkling 
copy.  Deferred,  live  anywhere.  Address 
inquiries  2372  North  70th  Street,  Wau- 

wstosa,  Wiaeonsin. _ 

Woman,  21,  newspaper,  magaslne.  A.B.  de¬ 
gree,  majoring  in  journaliam,  political 
science,  and  German.  College,  local  ex- 
perienee.  Box  1169,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Young  Woman — good  background — six  years 
of  excellent  experience  as  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  and  secretary  in  publiabing  field. 

Box  1287,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Yonn$  Woman:  Statistics,  charts,  some  edi¬ 
torial,  languages,  likes  research,  seeks 
opportunity  to  develop  for  editorial  staff 
factual  publication.  Box  1212,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SituotioBS  WoBtod 
McchaBical 


Composing  Boom  Snperintendent—now  em¬ 
ployed.  Reducer  of  unnecessary  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Just  the  man  to  meet  war  conditions. 
Business-like  administrator.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  fully.  Box  1209,  Editor 
A  Publisher _ 


AltN  f  SCHODEL 


Alan  F.  Schodel  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  PRINTING, 
located  at  4l  Park  Row,  New 
York  City — a  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice  Placement! 

Men  and  women  are  placed  in 
almost  every  field  of  the 
newspaper  craft  every  week. 
The  result:  through  the  clas¬ 
sified  columns  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service  rendered  gra¬ 
tuitous  in  connection  with 
classified  advertising. 

Complete  details  in  Classified 
Rate  masthead  if  you’re  in¬ 
terested. 

PERSONNEL 

SERVICE 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


AS  ONE  who  has  admired  at  long  and 

short  range  the  skill  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  conferences  with 

newspapers  and  radio 
CatvQl  correspondents  for 

Answers  Arn  J^^arly  a  decade,  we 

-  feel  entitled  to  enter 

Dangerous  ^ 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  vol¬ 
leys  in  his  July  7  press  meeting.  We 
like  “open  convenants  openly  arrived 
at,”  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
eminent  predecessor  as  a  war  Pres¬ 
ident,  but  there  are  moments  in  the 
arrival  at  open  convenants  when 
frankness  may  mean  frustration. 

Not  many  of  the  25,000  or  more 
newspaper  writers  of  the  U.S.A.  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  (or  stand¬ 
ing,  rather)  in  a  White  House  press 
conference.  That  applies  to  most  of 
the  editors  and  managing  editors  of 
our  daily  and  weekly  press,  also.  We 
should  say  that  a  maximum  of  250 
editorial  executives  during  the  past 
10  years  have  shared  the  bi-weekly 
gift  of  the  regular  White  House  cor¬ 
respondents  of  letting  the  President 
tell  them  what  is  going  on  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  the  wide 
world,  and  the  rest  have  to  take  it 
from  dispatches  and  hearsay. 

The  President  is  a  wonder  on  quick 
fielding  of  his  position.  He  answers 
questions  that  represent  hours  of 
work  on  phrasing  and  rephrasing 
with  a  certainty  that  leaves  his  in¬ 
quisitors  gasping,  or  he  can  turn  off 
an  inconvenient  question  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  Uiat  makes  the  questioner  won¬ 
der  why  he  didn’t  stay  in  bed  that 
day.  It’s  not  often  that  the  smartest 
newspaperman  in  Washington  can 
throw  a  question  that  has  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  And  we 
think  he  likes  it  that  way. 

That  makes  it  all  the  more  serious 
when  a  battery  of  \mco-ordinated 
press  questions  come  at  him  on  Ae 
highly  technical  questions  of  ga^line 
and  rubber  rationing,  as  they  did  on 
July  7.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  his  ques¬ 
tioners  in  plain  language  that  he  him¬ 
self  could  not  write  a  clear  article 
about  that  situation,  even  though  he 
had  more  information  on  it  than  any¬ 
body  within  his  sight  or  hearing.  And 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  truth. 
There  probably  is  not  a  man  in  this 
entire  land  who  has  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstantial  set-up  of  this  complex 
problem  in  his  mind,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  as  he  said,  is  likely  to  be  ahead 
of  all  of  us. 

Nevertheless,  in  answer  to  a  series 
of  connected  and  unconnected  ques¬ 
tions,  he  gave  two  answers  that,  in 
our  opinion,  didn’t  help  the  poor 
benighted  public  to  reach  any  sound 
conclusion.  First,  he  said  that  he 
wasn’t  out  to  save  gas,  rubber  or  au¬ 
tomobiles — ^he  was  bent  on  saving 
the  country.  And  with  that  nobody 
can  disagree.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
if  saving  the  nation  involved  grave 
enough  conditions,  he  might  have  to 
commandeer  every  automobile  tire 
in  the  United  States.  And  that,  too, 
was  all  right.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said, 
the  country  will  make  any  sacrifice 
demanded  of  it  to  insure  victory. 

But,  at  another  juncture  in  the 
same  press  conference,  the  President 
stated  that  if  he  lived  next  to  an  oil- 
well,  had  good  rubber  on  his  car  and 
spares  in  the  garage,  he  couldn’t  see 
why  he  shouldn’t  use  his  car  on  er¬ 
rands  essential  to  his  business. 

To  our  pedestrian  mind,  the  two 
thoughts  don’t  jibe.  Each  of  us  has 


his  own  idea  of  what  is  “essential” 
use  of  an  automobile,  and  few  of  us 
seem  to  realize  that  when  the  tires 
now  in  use  are  gone,  there  won’t  be 
any  more  for  a  long  time.  And  how 
long  is  anybody’s  guess.  We  should 
say  that  there  is  an  excellent  chance 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  to  take 
every  tire  in  the  United  States  and 
that  any  counsel  which  permits  a 
citizen  to  think  that  he  can  drive  as 
long  as  he  can  get  gasoline  is  a 
counsel  that  tends  to  reduce  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  major  national  asset. 

All  of  our  handling  of  the  gasoline 
and  rubber  situations  has  been  much 
too  casual  and  informal.  We  haven’t 
faced  the  implications  that  both  com¬ 
modities  hold  for  our  way  of  life. 
This  writer  is  certainly  not  looking 
for  a  Cassandra  robe,  but  he  feels 
sure  that  unless  shipments  of  gasoline 
to  the  East  are  greatly  reduced  in 
favor  of  fuel  oil  transport,  many 
homes  dependent  upon  oil  for  heating 
will  be  cold  next  Winter  with  a  pos¬ 
sibly  disastrous  epidemic  of  respira¬ 
tory  illnesses  as  an  immediate  conse¬ 
quence.  Consider  that,  and  consider 
also  that  the  niunber  of  physicians 
and  nurses  available  for  the  civilian 
population  will  be  greatly  reduced  by 
the  demands  of  the  armed  services  be¬ 
fore  next  Winter,  and  you  have  a 
picture  that  calls  for  deep  and  pray¬ 
erful  thought. 


complacency  is  a  fool’s  paradise  and 
that  we’ve  got  to  stop  thinking  of  the 
automobile  as  a  necessity  until  the 
country  licks  the  submarine  menace 
off  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  finds  new 
sources  of  rubber  supply.  That  has 
not  yet  been  driven  home,  and  it  is 
not  convincingly  stated  in  the  ration¬ 
ing  plan  that  becomes  effective  on 
July  22.  People  still  believe  that 
loopholes  will  be  fovmd  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
drive  almost  as  usual.  When  the 
awakening  comes,  as  it  will  with  cald 
weather,  it  will  not  be  pleasant. 

We  do  not  advocate  that  President 
Roosevelt  abolish  the  informal  give- 
and-take  that  has  marked  .most  of  his 
meetings  with  the  press.  On  balance, 
the  results  of  that  have  been  excel¬ 
lent,  but  such  results  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  by  casual  responses  on  ques¬ 
tions  that  touch  the  life  of  every  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  nation.  Such  questions 
and  answers  must  be  lifted  above  the 
everyday  plane,  given  dignity  and 
emphasis  that  will  impress  their  im¬ 
portance  on  every  reader  and  listener. 


IT  IS  certainly  not  a  subject  to  be 
treated  in  an  offhand  answer  to  a 
reporter’s  question.  It  calls  for  far 
more  emphatic  treat- 
Pablie  ment  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Wash- 


Matt 


Awakaaed 


ington.  Newspaper 


ARTHUR  KROCK  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  July  8,  commenting  on 
this  topic,  compared  the  White  House 
press  conference  pol- 
War  Dapt.  ‘cy  with  that  of  the 
Hat  ”10001  Department 


story,  which  do  not  issue  conflicting  or 
confusing  statements,  which  let  us 
know  the  impleasant  as  well  as  the 
heart-warming  facts  of  our  war  ef¬ 
forts.  That  task  has  not  been  effi. 
ciently  performed  to  date. 

We  think  the  White  House  press 
conferences  are  an  adequate  chan¬ 
nel  for  part  of  that  informing  fjclf 
They  should  set  the  key  by  which  the 
several  departments  and  bureaus  will 
work  in  their  press  relations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  known  to  have  a  vast  fund 
of  knowledge  about  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  memory  for  precise  detail 
that  is  truly  amazing,  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  sununon  facts 
and  announce  policies  offhand  upon 
subjects  of  such  great  gravity  as  the 
fuel  and  rubber  situations.  A  few 
more  incidents  like  that  of  July  7. 
and  we  should  regard  the  Presidential 
press  conferences  as  gravely  endan¬ 
gered — and  nobody  wants  that. 

President  Wilson,  old-timers  will 
recall,  never  cared  much  for  meeting 
the  press,  and  when  war  came,  he 
dropped  the  conferences  for  keeps. 
He  never  had  the  facile  tongue  and 
quick  memory  that  characterize  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  nor  did  he  have  the  almost 
uncanny  sense  for  news  that  is 
Roosevelt’s.  That  quality  has  its  de¬ 
fects  in  a  war-time  President,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
fatal  to  the  conferences  as  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  conducted  them.  Changes  in 
methods  there  probably  should  be, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  will  cooperate  to  Ae  limit 
to  protect  both  the  President  and  the 
conference  institution  from  abuses 
that  arise  from  too  much  informal 
exchange  of  sallies. 


Ground  Rala" 


Secretary  Stimson,  he 


leaders  and  radio 
listeners  know  in  a 
vague  way  that  our  rubber  problem 
won’t  be  solved  within  the  next  two 
years  to  any  extent  that  will  relieve 
the  civilian  shortage.  We  shall  be 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  the  war  needs 
are  met  by  the  measures  now  under 
way. 

The  gas  and  oil  situation  has,  un¬ 
fortunately,  been  confused  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  with  the  rubber  crisis,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  entirely  different  in  its 
causes  and  implications.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  spoken  on  the  gas  and  oil 
troubles.  So  have  Messrs.  Ickes, 
Henderson,  and  others  in  authority. 
So  have  the  large  oil  companies,  in 
letters  to  their  customers.  And  the 
next  result  has  been  that  people  are 
trailing  oil  tank  trucks,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  up  before  dawn  to  besiege  the 
service  stations  for  a  ration  of  gaso¬ 
line  for  purposes  that  six  months  from 
now  will  be  recognized  as  entirely 
non-essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Families  are  using  precious  fuel 
— and  rubber — to  get  to  their  sum¬ 
mer  places,  to  enjoy  a  beach  party 
or  picnic,  while  workers  in  airplane 
factories  and  physicians  have  to  be 
turned  away  from  gas  stations  with 
empty  pumps.  And  those  folks,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  President’s  remarks  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  will  feel  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  enjoying  them- 
salves  while  they  may. 

On  a  question  of  that  importance, 
we  believe  that  the  President  should 
have  emphasized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  promising  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  at  his  next  press  conference. 
He  alone  can  bring  home  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  motorists  that  their  present 


said,  has  a  “local 
ground  rule,”  requir¬ 
ing  that  questions  be  submitted  24 
hours  in  advance,  to  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  or  may  not  decide  to  reply. 
If  he  does  not  answer  the  question, 
the  inquiry  may  not  be  brought  up 
again  at  that  conference.  If  he  does 
reply,  after  having  measured  his  an¬ 
swer,  his  interviewers  are  free  to  ask 
any  question  that  is  germane  to  the 
first  one.  This  procedure,  Mr.  Krock 
states,  also  permits  the  Secretary  to 
avoid  publication  of  that  type  of  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  war  circumstances, 
might  produce  complications  and  dis¬ 
turbing  guesses  if  it  were  recorded 
that  the  inquiry  was  made  without 
reply. 

We  recall  that  a  somewhat  similar 
system  prevailed  in  the  press  con¬ 
ferences  held  by  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover,  and  that  its  operation 
didn’t  particularly  please  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  If  a  question  was  not 
answered,  no  reference  to  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  dispatches,  even  though  the 
lack  of  an  answer  was  possible  of  as 
much  news  importance  as  any  answer 
might  have  been.  News  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  didn’t  wish  published 
was  thus  effectively  suppressed — and 
that  was  in  peace  times. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  striven  hard  to 
maintain  normal  relations  with  the 
press  under  the  stresses  of  war,  and 
he  has  received  the  loyal  cooperation 
of  the  correspondents.  The  men  and 
women  who  cover  Washington  news 
have  leaned  far  backwards  in  avoid¬ 
ing  disclosures  that  might  help  the 
enemy.  So  have  their  editors,  and 
the  commendation  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Office  of  Censorship 
is  well  deserved.  But  to  our  mind, 
that  is  only  a  part  of  the  war-time 
job  of  newspapers  and  other  com¬ 
munications  media.  There  is  also  the 
task  of  conditioning  the  pubhc  tn  the 
impacts  of  war  by  factual  reporting 
and  proper  emphasis  on  important 
matters.  And  the  press  cannot  do 
that  alone.  It  must  have  the  assistance 
of  news  sources  which  tell  a  straight 


WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of  news, 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to 
another  piece  of  Japanese  propaganda 
that  came  to  life 
Japs  Revive  largely,  we  think,  be- 
Old  Pearl  cause  the  U.S.A.  has 

u  .  ,,  not  been  completely 

Harbar  Lie 

pie.  We  mean  the 
new  statement  that  many  of  our  capi¬ 
tal  warships  had  been  severely  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  Dec.  7  raid  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Knox  gave  an  estimate  of  the  damage 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  was  admittedly  incomplete.  That 
was  understandable,  since  a  complete 
list  of  the  Japanese  blows  would  have 
given  them  information  which,  evi- 
rently,  they  do  not  yet  have.  Their 
claims  even  now,  after  seven  months, 
do  not  list  specific  ships;  they  look 
like  shrewd  guesses  aimed  at  prying  a 
statement  from  Washington. 

We  could  be  wrong,  but  we  have 
the  notion  that  a  statement  of  our 
hurts  should  have  been  issued  as  soon 
as  the  damaged  ships  had  been  re¬ 
paired  and  returned  to  action.  Such  a 
statement  would  have  scotched  the 
scores  of  rumors  that  have  floated 
through  newspaper  offices,  smoking 
cars  and  ginmills,  and  it  would  have 
made  the  latest  Japanese  claims 
ridiculous.  Newspaper  readers  here 
undoubtedly  will  dismiss  the  Japanese 
announcement  as  lying  propaganda 
but  it  will  have  its  intended  effect  in 
some  quarters.  In  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
pire,  it  will  be  a  solacing  note  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  a  week  when  our  Navy  has 
sunk  five  of  their  destroyers,  and 
within  a  month  that  marked  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  large  part  of  their  car¬ 
rier  forces.  We  need  not  have  given 
them  that  opportvmity  for  reviving  an 
old  lie,  and  we  hope  that  at  ^ 
earliest  possible  moment  the  Whitt 
House,  the  Navy,  and  the  Office  » 
War  Information  will  see  that  the 
people  get  the  facts,  complete  and 
undeniable. 
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No  man  has  ever  measured  America.  There’s  no  yardstick  by 
which  this  can  be  done.  You  can’t  measure  will-power;  you  can’t 
measure  spirit— even  by  results.  There’s  more  to  it  than  that. 
That’s  America.  And  America’s  dominant  thought  today  is  to 
win  the  war,  its  subconscious  thought— how  now  to  carry  on. 

So  it  is  with  Linotype— today  our  plants  are  more  than 
meeting  the  Government’s  schedules  in  the  production  of  pre¬ 
cision  instruments  of  war. 

The  graphic  arts  industries  are  recognized  as  essential- 
publishers  and  printers  must  carry  on  and  Linotype  parts  and 
matrices  are  still  available  for  printing  plant  maintenance.  Ma¬ 
chines  may  be  purchased  and  we  can  still  supply  them  when 
their  urgent  need  is  properly  recognized.  These  continuing 
problems  remain  very  much  a  part  of  the  day’s  work— and  the 
Linotype  organization  endeavors  to  maintain  its  traditional  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  Press. 

Our  field  forces  continue  to  devote  their  training  and  ener¬ 
gies  to  typographic  and  machine  maintenance  problems  in  the 
plants  they  visit.  They  are  Linotype  Production  Engineers 
—helping  the  industry  they  serve  to  do  its  job  better. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  Linotype. 
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A  LBUQUERQUE,  like  many  other  im- 
portant  markets,  is  enjoying  a  new  pros¬ 
perity  ...  a  new  feeling  of  expansion.  Just 
recently  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
extended  the  retail  trading  area  to  include 
89,448  families  and  the  1940  census  reports 
33.4%  increase  in  population.  Retail  sales 
are  up  25.7%  over  1940  and  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  reports  an  11.0%  increase  in  effective 
family  buying  income.  Yes  .  .  .  business 
booms  .  .  .  the  cash  registers  ring. 


Facts  of  Interest  to  Notional  Advertisers 


The  following  figures  reflect  general  gains  in  Albuquerque  business 


Here  is  a  market  of  growing  national  im¬ 
portance  for  the  alert  advertiser  who  seeks 
people  with  money  .  .  .  people  who  will 
spend  it. 


*  Sales  Management 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
CLEVELAND  .  .  , 
PITTSBURGH  .  .  , 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS.  , 


WorU-Uhgram  COLUMBUS . CHixmm 

....  Pr0$$  CINCINNATI . Port 

....  Prott  KENTUCKY . Port 

....  Nows  Coviogtoo  odhiom,  Cimcimoati  Port 

....  Timos  KNOXVILLE  ...  Nows-Sootimml 


.  Rocky  Mr.  Nows  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

. Post  HOUSTON.  .  . 

Commorcial  Appool  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  .  Prou-ScimHar  ALBUQUERQUE 

. Nows  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  ‘  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADELI 


IMl 

IMO 

1$3» 

193$ 

1937 

193$ 

Bank  Clearings 

$259,067,041 

$212,168,885 

$190,313,594 

$171,165,277 

$180,463,000 

$144,613,823 

Postal  Receipts 

433,322 

398,897 

358,806 

331,530 

307,506 

268,709 

Klectrical  Service 

Ocmsumers . 

18,260 

16,862 

15,536 

13,871 

12,119 

10,772 

Gas  Service  Consumers. . 

11,145 

9,812 

8.947 

8,143 

6,898 

6,367 

Telephone  Ser\-ice  .... 

13,222 

11,800 

10,831 

9,675 

8,932 

8.098 

*RetaiI  Sales  .  . 

30.540.000 

24,303,000 

19,294.000 

18,511,000 

19,485.000 

15,670,000 

